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Tue learned and ingenious author of this work is well known to 
the English literary and religious world, from his intimate con- 
nexion with the late Dr. Arnold, who may almost be regarded 
as a disciple of the Chevalier Bunsen ; and also by means of his 
various publications, amongst which the “ Church of the Future” 
and the ‘* Letters on Ignatius” hold a conspicuous place. 

The eminent and influential position held for a long series of 
years by the Chevalier Bunsen, combined with the high attain- 
ments and abilities of which his writings afford abundant proof, 
have, without doubt, contributed largely to the spread of opinions 
amongst some portion of the higher classes in this country, which 
we, at least, should deprecate, as tending to introduce a class of 
speculations dangerous to the stability of religious belief,—in 
fact those which include the characteristic merits and faults of 
the German theologians. The Chevalier is one of those persons 
who are enthusiastic in their admiration of every thing German ; 
and who are unable to tolerate the bigotry and folly, as they call 
it, of those amongst ourselves who do not admire Deism or 
Pantheism, when transmitted to us through the medium of 
German theology, even though Deism should perchance have 
taken its origin a century and a half ago in this country. The 
Chevalier and his friends have been labouring for many years to 
create a taste for German theology; and they have not been 
altogether unsuccessful : they may not have been desirous of pro- 
moting a taste for Rationalism; but they have, we believe, 
contributed materially to that result. The Chevalier is a Chris- 
tian, and holds many parts of the Christian faith; but he is one 
of those who is always scoffing at “ Bibliolatry,” or the usual 
notions of inspiration ; and who would sweep away Creeds and 
Articles of faith, and very many of our principles, as mere rubbish ; 
and would create a new Church and new religious system for the 
nineteenth century, founded on a system of speculation and 
criticism, which would set aside, without scruple, the ideas of 
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eighteen hundred years. Opposed as he is to many of the con- 
clusions, and some of the principles of one class of Rationalistic 
authors, he appears to be one of those who indemnify themselves 
for their maintenance of Christian conclusions by holding most 
firmly the Rationalistic principles which lead to contrary conclu- 
sions, and which, under all circumstances, make Christianity so 
far as it is received, a variable and uncertain system of mere 
private opinion. 

We have thought it requisite to say thus much in reference to 
the opinions of the author of the work before us, with a view 
to guard the reader against the influence of religious views, 
which are in many instances unsound, but are advanced with a 
confidence, and an ability, and, in many cases, with an apparently 
good intention, which tend to carry conviction along with them. 
Having entered this general protest against the Chevalier’s prin- 
ciples, which we may perhaps justify in some degree in the course 
of the following remarks, we shall proceed to present to the 
reader some slight general account of the multifarious contents 
of the extraordinary work before us, and then notice more par- 
ticularly his remarks on ancient liturgies. Its immediate object 
is to determine the age and authorship of a work on Heresies, 
recently discovered in the monasteries of Mount Athos, and 
ero last year at Oxford by the delegates of the University 

’ress, under the editorship of M. Emmanuel Miller. This 
work, which was ascribed by its editor to Origen, and described 
in its published title as the “‘ Philosophumena of Origen,” ap- 
pears, from internal evidence, to be of very high antiquity—to 
be, in fact, a work of the third century; but its authorship has 
given rise to dispute: and the first volume of the Chevalier 
Bunsen’s work is occupied by a series of letters to Archdeacon 
Hare, in which he maintains, with great learning and acuteness, 
and, in our view, with conclusive success, that the work in 
question was written by Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus, in the 
time of Alexander Severus, or about the year 225 of our era. 
He argues that Origen cannot have been the author of this work, 
and that its value is greater than if it had been written by him, 
because Hippolytus, as a disciple of Irenzeus, and twenty years 
older than Origen, is an earlier witness of Apostolic tradition ; 
nor is he involved in any charge or suspicion of heresy, while as 
a member of the Roman presbytery he could give the most 
authentic details of the affairs of the Roman Church. “ The 
book,” says Chevalier Bunsen, “ gives authentic information on 
the earliest history of Christianity, and precisely on those most 
Important points of which hitherto we have known very little 
authentically, It contains extracts from at least fifteen lost 
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works of the Gnostic, Ebionitic, and mixed heretical schools and 
parties of the earlier times of Christianity. These extracts begin 
with the account of heresies which existed in the age of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and consequently preceded the Gospel of St. John. 
They go down, in an uninterrupted line, to the first quarter of 
_ the third century. We have here, amongst others, quotations 
from the Gospel of St. John by Basilides, who flourished in the 
beginning of the reign of Hadrian, or about the year 117; fur- 
nishing a conclusive answer to the unfortunate hypothesis of 
Strauss, and the whole school of Tubingen, that the fourth 
Gospel was written about the year 165 or 170.” (Preface, p. v.) 
The letters to Archdeacon Hare enter fully on the question of 
the authenticity, authorship, and contents of this remarkable 
book. It would be impossible to follow the Chevalier in the 
details of his proofs ; but we may take notice of some few of the 
passages which have particularly attracted our attention. The 
following remarks, in reference to the earliest heresies, show the 


bearing of this work on the authenticity and genuineness of the 
Gospel of St. John :— 


“Of all this we knew next to nothing hitherto. It is now clear 
that we have to deal with sects which were coeval with Peter and 
Paul, as Simon was. But they started from foreign Judaism, mixed 
up with the pantheistic mysticism of Asia Minor, Hereby they were 
also opposed to the Valentinians, who started from Gentile ground ; 
although, being Christians, they could not help drawing Judaism into 
the sphere of their speculations. Our author, as we shall see pre- 
sently, derives the Valentinian principles from Simon, and brings 
Cerinthus, who also belongs to the first century, into connexion with 
them. But he distinguishes the Ophites entirely from all these, and 
places them at the head of the whole list, which, he repeatedly says, 
indicates the order they appeared in. Irenzeus represents the Ophites 
expressly as predecessors of Valentinianism; but the schools he 
enumerates are evidently mixed up with this system. Nothing is 
more natural, The first outburst of Gnosticism sprang from a mixture 
of Christianity with Phrygian Judaism, imbued generally with Gentile 
speculations, orgies and mysteries, The Jewish element was con- 
sidered as the least important. But, after Valentinus had taken upon 
himseif to solve that great problem of the world’s history, Judaism, by 
interpreting it as the working of the Demiurg, or the mundane evil 
principle, those Gnostics appropriated many of the leading speculations 
and fictions of Valentinianism. Thus we can explain the representa- 
tion, which Irenzus, in the last two chapters of his first book, gives of 
the Ophitic systems. We have only now the pure, primitive Ophites 
before us. 

“And are they really unknown to us? I hope, on the contrary, 
my dear friend, you will agree with me, that most probably we have 
R 2 
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here the very heretics to whom the Apostle alludes in the fourth 
chapter of his First Epistle to Timothy. The ‘endless genealogies ’ 
(i. 4) must be explained, as many have suggested, of the cosmological 
genealogies of aons or angels. Here we have them, in the very words 
of the most ancient sects. All that has been said against the Pauline 
origin of that Epistle, and of the pastoral letters in general, on the 
score of the allusions to heretics, thus falls to the ground. I believe I ° 
have proved in my ‘ Letters on Ignatius,’ that the internal state of 
the Church, as to the organization of the congregations, leads irre- 
sistibly to the same result. 

“But do you not see that the whole scheme of the late origin of 
the Gospel of St. John falls also to the ground, if our book is authentic, 
as undoubtedly it is ; and if our author deserves credit for the arrange- 
ment of his historical account, and justly claims authority for his 
extracts from the sacred books of those Phrygian-Jewish fathers of 
Gnosticism? The Ophites all know the Logos, and all worship the 
Serpent as his symbol, or that of the Demiurg opposed to him; for on 
that point there seems to have been a difference among them, They 
refer, however, not to the Logos of Philo, but to the Logos personified 
in man, and identified with Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Mary. The 
only admissible alternative, therefore, seems to me to be this. When 
St. John, towards the end of the first century, wrote down his evidence 
respecting Jesus the Christ, and placed at the head of his exposition 
those simple and grand words on the Logos, he either referred to sects 
who had abused the speculations about the Logos, as God’s thought of 
Himself, or he did not. If he did, as it seems to me impossible to doubt, 
he cannot have had in mind so much the philosophical followers of 
Philo, who abhorred the very idea of the personal union of the Logos 
with Man, as the Christian heretics who perverted this idea in one 
way or another. This being the case, I maintain that he had before 
him the very sects which we have now become acquainted with from 
their own writings, the very titles of which we did not know hitherto. 
At all events, then, what the Apostle says is not the Christian and 
popular expression of a speculative system of Valentinianism, but the 
simple statement of the fact, that the Logos is neither an abstract 
notion, nor an angel, nor an won (if that word existed as a term), 
but that He is one with the Man Jesus, the Christ.”—vVol. i. 
pp. 89—42. 

The author proceeds to further proofs from the same work, in 
favour of the authenticity of St. John’s Gospel. The whole of the 
remarks on the ancient heresies comprised in the second letter, 
are exceedingly valuable and interesting. 

In the third letter we have a detail of the history of the Roman 
Church, at the commencement of the third century, under 
Zephyrinus and Callistus. The following account of the life of 
Pope Callistus or Calixtus, as gathered from Hippolytus, throws 
a curious light on the history of the Church of Rome. 
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“We know that in the latter years of the reign of the unworthy son 
of the philosophical and virtuous but inefficient emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, Commodus, his mistress Marcia played a conspicuous part in 
the history of the palace. She married, as a matter of course it would 
appear, the captain of the guards, and was believed to exercise a great 
influence on the emperor. When his brutal temper became unbearable, 
she was privy to the conspiracy which put him to death by poison and 
suffocation. 

“Of this Marcia we knew already, from Dion, that she was very kind 
to the Christians. We learn now from Hippolytus, that she was God- 
loving (gtAd8eo¢), that is to say, that she had been converted to the 
Christian faith. 

“The part she acts in the life of Callistus is peculiarly interesting. 
There was under Commodus, when Victor was bishop of Rome, a good 
Christian soul called Carpophorus, who had a Christian slave of the 
name of Callistus. To help him on, he gave him the administration of 
a bank, which he kept in that celebrated quarter of Rome called the 
Piscina publica. Many brethren and widows trusted their money to 
this bank, having great faith in the Christian character of Carpophorus, 
But Callistus turned out a rogue: he made away with the sums 
intrusted to him; and when the depositors wanted their money, it was 
gone. Their complaints came before Carpophorus ; he asked for the 
accounts ; and when the fraud could no longer be concealed, Callistus 
made his escape. He ran down to the harbour, Portus, some twenty 
miles from Rome, found a ship ready to start, and embarked. Carpo- 
phorus was not slow to follow him, and found the ship moored in the 
middle of the harbour. He took a boat to claim the criminal. 
Callistus, seeing no escape, threw himself into the sea, and was with 
difficulty saved, and delivered up to his master, who, taking the matter 
into his own hands, gave him the domestic treadmill of the Roman 
Slave-owners, the pistrinum. Some time passed, and, as is wont to 
happen (says Hippolytus), some brethren came to Carpophorus, and 
said he ought to give poor Callistus a fair chance of regaining his cha- 
racter, or at least his money. He pretended he had money outstanding, 
and that, if he could only go about, he should recover it. ‘Well,’ said 
good Carpophorus, ‘let him go and try what he can recover : I do not 
care much for my own money, but I mind that of the poor widows. 
So Callistus went out on a Sabbath (Saturday), pretending he had to 
recover some money from the Jews, but in fact having resolved to do 
something desperate, which might put an end to his life, or give a turn 
to his case. He went into a synagogue and raised a great riot there, 
saying he was a Christian, and interrupting their service. The Jews 
were of course enraged at this insult, fell upon him, beat him, and then 
carried him before Fuscianus, the prefect of Rome. When this judge, 
a very severe man, was hearing the cause, somebody recognized Callis- 
tus, and ran to tell Carpophorus what was going on. Carpophorus 
went immediately to the court, and said ; ‘This fellow is no Christian, 
but wants to get rid of his life, having robbed me of much money, as I 
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244 Bunsen’s Hippolytus. 
will prove.’ The Jews, thinking this was a Christian stratagem to save 
Callistus, insisted upon having him punished for disturbing them in the 
lawful exercise of their worship. Fuscianus therefore sentenced him to 
be scourged, and then transported to the unwholesome parts of Sardi- 
nia, so fatal to life in summer (Strabo, v. 2. § 7, 8). 

‘Some time after, says Hippolytus, Marcia, wishing to do a good 
work, sent for bishop Victor, and asked what Christians had been trans- 
ported to Sardinia; adding, she would beg the emperor to release 
them. The bishop made out a list of them; but, being a judicious 
and righteous man, omitted the name of Callistus, knowing the offence 
he had committed. 

‘‘ Marcia obtained the letter of pardon; and Hyacinthus, a eunuch (of 
the service of the palace undoubtedly), and a presbyter (of the Church), 
was dispatched to the governor of the island to claim and bring back 
the martyrs. Hyacinthus delivered his list: and Callistus, finding his 
name was not upon it, began to lament and entreat, and at last moved 
Hyacinthus to demand his liberation also. Here the text is somewhat 
obscure; but thus much is clear, that his liberation was obtained by 
bringing the name of Marcia into play. 

“When Callistus made his appearance, Victor was very much vexed; 
the scandal had not been forgotten, and Carpophorus (his lawful master) 
was still alive. So he sent him off to Antium (Porto d’Anzo), and 
gave him a certain sum a month. Whether it was here Callistus fell 
in with Zephyrinus, or at Rome itself, no sooner was Carpophorus 
dead, than Zephyrinus, now become bishop of Rome, made him his 
coadjutor to keep his clergy in order, and gave himself up to him so 
entirely, that Callistus did with him what he liked. Unfortunately, says 
Hippolytus, Zephyrinus was not only very stupid and ignorant, but, 
loving money very much, took bribes. Things went on in this way until 
Zephyrinus died, when Callistus was elected to the eminent post he had 
coveted all the time. He became bishop of Rome, and the theological 
disputes in that Church began to be envenomed.”—Vol. i. pp. 126—131. 


_According to Hippolytus, this Callistus favoured the heresy of 
Noetus, and established a school in which this heresy was taught, 
In Opposition to the doctrine of the Church, and accordingly it is 
stated that Theodoret mentions the Callistians as heretics, under 
the head of the Noetians (pp. 133, 134). 

: In the fourth letter, the author produces the Confession of 
Faith of Hippolytus, and subjoins a commentary, in which by a 
process of reasoning, which appears perfectly unaccountable and 
most inconclusive, he arrives at the conclusion that Hippolytus 


was a Rationalist, and then proceeds into a long declamation 


against those who do not interpret Scripture in accordance with 
reason, or refuse to deal with it on Rationalistic principles. The 
Formularies and Creeds of the Church also, according to him, 
must be rejected, wherever they are opposed to reason (p. 174). 
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On the whole we must award to the Chevalier the praise of great 
literary research and ability in this series of letters on Hippolytus. 

The second volume contains a development of the author's 
views on theological subjects, which abound in the mysticism of 
German ideas and in intolerant attacks on all who do not agree 
with him. The latter part of this volume comprises most im- 
portant matter, in reference to the various texts and forms of the 
Apostolical Canons and Constitutions, and amply deserves an 
attentive examination by all who are interested in the state of 
the primitive Church. There is also much in the third volume 
which is equally curious and valuable, mixed up with a number of 
unsound notions. ‘The Chevalier here presents his own recon- 
struction of the whole discipline and worship of the Church, in 
the second and third centuries, founded on the Apostolical 
Canons. He describes the constitution of the Church as Epis- 
copal, a bishop being placed in each town, aided by several 
presbyters and deacons; but all questions of importance being 
submitted to the decision of the whole congregation of the town. 
In this view we believe the Chevalier is quite correct, as he is in 
stating that the bishop was ordained by the bishops of neighbouring 
towns, and the presbyters and deacons by the bishop ; and that 
bishops acknowledged a certain precedence in the bishop of the 
metropolitan city of each province; and that the village con- 
gregations were presided over by Chorepiscopi, or rural bishops. 
To reduce our episcopal polity to the primitive model, each of 
our bishops ought to be a metropolitan, and every large town in 
the diocese, where there are three or more incumbents, should be 
an episcopal see. 

We regret that our space prevents us from taking more than a 
cursory survey of the contents of M. Bunsen’s work, which 
furnishes material for extensive and interesting discussions, and 
is altogether one of the most remarkable productions of modern 
times. We hasten to that division of his work which possesses 
special interest for us, because it appears to be the most carefully 
elaborated, and that to which his attention has been the longest 
directed. We allude to the second part of the fourth volume, 
which comprises the results of his researches on the subject of the 
early Liturgies. 

In reference to this part of the Chevalier’s work, we cheerfully 
recognize in the author an adequate amount of learning, a spirit 
of intelligent criticism, and a thorough enthusiasm, which has led 
him through a series of researches and literary labours, such as 
perhaps few persons can adequately appreciate, and which have 
certainly thrown new light on various branches of the subject. 
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We must own, that in the perusal of this part of the Chevalier 
Bunsen’s work we have frequently found ourselves unable to 
follow him into the conclusions he has drawn ; nevertheless we 
must tender to him an expression of thanks which is amply due 
to honest and learned research, and ingenious speculation, The 
results which he produces by the application of a process of 
critical reasoning, are such as would, if well-founded, be of the 
most extreme importance and interest. They would effect a 
restoration of the language of the Liturgy of the Christian Church 
in the second century. Independently of this great feature in his 
work, there are points of value in it which will render it absolutely 
indispensable to all who are desirous of instituting researches on 
liturgical subjects. The Greek texts of the Liturgies of Basil 
and Chrysostom are here for the first time printed from the 
Codex Barberinus, a MS. of the eighth century,—the oldest 
manuscript in which those Liturgies are preserved ; and the texts 
of the Eastern and Western Liturgies are examined with the aid 
of criticism based on historical evidence, and freed from compara- 
tively modern additions and interpolations. 

It would seem that no part of this work has been so carefully 
elaborated, or is the result of such long preparation as that which 
treats of the ancient Liturgies. The author commences his trea- 


tise in the following terms :— 


“It is impossible to enter into the sanctuary of Christian devotion, 
and undertake a historical review of the sublime thought of worship 
through eighteen centuries, without feeling overawed by the magnitude 
and holiness of the subject. I approach this sacred task not without a 
long preparation, nor without a deep feeling of responsibility ; but 
without fear. For I am conscious of entering into the precincts of that 
sanctuary with unfeigned reverence, and with no other object than that 
of pointing out the world-historical importance of that idea of Christian 
worship, the picture of which I have attempted to draw in the preceding 
volume. I do so, moreover, with sincere charity towards all Christian 
creeds. From that point of view, all party animosities appear as sense- 
less as they are culpable. It is as untrue and unmeaning, as it is 
unworthy and odious, to attempt to explain by outward circumstances, 
or to attribute to base personal motives, great spiritual movements and 
liturgical forms, which have exercised, and are exercising, a supreme 
power over millions and millions of civilized people, and which are 
objects of respect and awe to nations, and spiritual guides to noble and 
holy minds, Finally, I believe that the true Christian philosopher 
cannot but discern, through all the deviations and all the aberrations in 
that history of the religious mind which he has to observe and to record 
during fifteen centuries, and through all the bitter contention and con- 
flicting anathemas of priests and theologians which assail him on his 
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way of peace, the fundamental Christian idea of the reunion of the mind 
of mortal man with God, by thankful sacrifice of self, in life, and, there- 
fore, also in worship.”’—Vol. iv. pp. 135, 136. 


The concluding words of this passage are deserving of remark, 
as connected with the doctrine of the universal priesthood of 
Christians, which appears in Germany to have superseded the 
doctrine of justification by faith, as the leading dogma of Chris- 
tianity. That the universal priesthood of Christians is taught by 
Scripture is indeed a most certain truth (see 1 Peter ii. 5.9; 
Rev. i. 6); but we sce very plainly that this truth is frequently 
put forward by men who do not receive the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, or the offering of the Son of God, as a sacrifice for the sins 
of the world. Their idea of sacrifice is that of man offering up 
his own merits and works to God; the Christian notion of sacri- 
fice is the offering up of the body of Christ on the altar of the 
cross as an atonement for the sins of the world; and the worth- 
lessness of all man’s offerings, except as made pleasing through 
the merits of the Redeemer, applied by faith. The notion of the 
universal priesthood of Christians, when used by an orthodox 
believer, is far remote from the conceptions of the merely philo- 
sophical and rationalizing German theologian, By the former it 
is used in opposition to that gross error of Romanism, which has 
converted the Eucharist into a sacrifice of atonement for the sins 
of the living and the dead,—a continuation of the sacrifice on the 
cross ; or as a service of gratitude for the spiritual graces and 
privileges conferred on the elect people of God. By the latter it 
is regarded in a Pelagian and heathen sense, as the perfect 
offering of beings who have no original sin, and who need no 
Mediator and Intercessor—men, who have a right to regard 
themselves as inspired by the Holy Ghost, and equal in wisdom 
and knowledge to the Prophets and Apostles, and our Lord Him- 
self; ay, and authorized to correct and amend the ideas which 
the founders of Christianity have transmitted to us in the 
Scriptures. 

We have no doubt that we shall be considered as woefully 
benighted, and to the last degree bigotted and prejudiced, when 
we declare that we most strongly suspect the faith of many of 
those who in the present day make such free use of the doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of Christians. That doctrine, when 
detached from the doctrine of original sin, and of the atonement 
and intercession of Christ, is nothing more than a heresy and an 
infidelity. It is such a doctrine as Luther, and Melancthon, and 
all the Reformers would have rejected with horror, We know 
that this doctrine is often put forward by men of sound faith, in 
order to meet certain errors; but we could much wish that they 
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would be guarded in its use, and take care to discriminate the 
Seriptural doctrine on this subject from the view taken by Ra- 
tionalists and Unbelievers, who are for ever urging the universal 
priesthood of Christians, and whose object 1s m this way to 
destroy all the influence of the Christian ministry, and in fact to 
put an end to the office of the ministry, under the pretence that 


every man is his own priest. In making these remarks, we would 
not wish to be understood as imputiag to the Chevalier Bunsen 
all the grave errors of which we have been speaking '; we are 


merely referring to tendencies in certain directions. ‘This writer 


is of opinion, that we find in the records of Christian antiquity, 
and especially in its Liturgies, the fundamental idea of the 
thankful sacrifice of self. We do not deny that this idea does 
present itself in Christian antiquity, but it is not by any means 
the prominent idea of sacrifice in the Liturgies. 

The Chevalier thus describes the contents of his collection 
of Liturgies :— 


‘* The collection of documents contained in the ‘ Reliquize Sacra ’ 
exhibits all the ancient sacramental texts of the East, and the few relics 
respecting the Eucharistic Service of the Churches of Africa, Gaul, 
and Spain (with which those of Alemannia, of Great Britain, and of 
Ireland were identical), of the second, third, and fourth centuries, and 
of the early part of the fifth. As to the Church of Rome, they naturally 
go down to the end of the sixteenth century, or the time of Gregory 
the Great. The general principles of historical criticism, according 
to which this collection has been framed, will be sufficiently explained 
in the following pages. Having made them the basis of an extensive 
‘Codex Liturgicus Ecclesia universe,’ as long as thirty-five years ago, 
I have found them constantly confirmed by my subsequent studies ; 
and I feel sure that [ cannot be wrong in the principal points, because 
philological facts, historical criticism, and philosophical research have 
led me to the same result. Whoever follows the method I have adopted 


will be able to find his way through the sixty or more Liturgies of the 
East.” —Vol. iv. p. 137. 


The “ method of the critical historical school,” which he has 
applied to the illustration of these Liturgies, enables him, he thinks, 
to solve all the questions and difficulties affecting them. Weare 
not aware that there is any particular novelty in the ideas on 
which the Chevalier has proceeded in these Liturgies : we should 
say that any one, who had undertaken the task he has set for 
himself, would have gone to work in just the same way ; i.e. he 
would have sought for the oldest texts, and endeavoured to have 


' We see in his work, and gladly acknowledge, the expression of a belief in the 
atonement and sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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reduced them to the purest possible state by the collation of 
meme and by comparison with the writings of the ancients. 
He would, in fine, have ascended to the original form and 
substance of those Liturgies by a comparison of the documents 
received in common in after ages by different or hostile parties. 
This is what the Chevalyr has actually done, and, as far as he 
goes, very creditably; though, we imagine, that he has by no 
means exhausted his subject, and that others may hereafter throw 
still more light on the subject. He has not been able to advance 
beyond Renaudot’s text in his edition of the Coptic and Syriac 
Liturgies ; for the Chevalier’s researches in these directions pro- 
ceed on the basis of Renaudot’s text and translation. Now we 
do not feel any confidence that Renaudot’s version may not be 
improved ; and, for ourselves, we have always been of opinion 
that the very first step towards a critical edition of the ancient 
Liturgies, should be a full and careful investigation of the most 
ancient extant manuscripts of the Syriac and Coptic Liturgies, 
which are the purest remains of the Oriental and Kgyptian rites. 
Without this we conceive the work of criticism cannot be de- 
pended on. 

The Chevalier gives a slight but interesting sketch of the 
history of Liturgical studies and criticism from the period of the 
Reformation to the present day. He remarks that the Contro- 
versies of the Reformation led at first to the defence by the 
Romish party of the genuineness of the old Liturgies, with their 
interpolations and forgeries. He carries on the subject after- 
wards to the time of Renaudot, the continuator of the ‘* Per- 
petuité de la Foi touchant ’Eucharistie,” and notices his critical 
labours and researches in connexion with the Oriental Liturgies. 
After alluding to the labours of other Roman Catholic Ritualists 
of that period, he describes the eminent services rendered to the 
cause by the researches of Bingham, whose collections from the 
writings of St. Chrysostom and the other Fathers relative to the 
Liturgy, furnish invaluable materials for criticism. 

The other subsequent writers, such as Augusti, Binterim, and 
Assemani, added nothing to the critical knowledge of the Litur- 
gies; and it is to be regretted that no effort was made to gain 
improved texts, or to institute furtherresearches, = 

The author thus refers to the labours of Ritualists in Eng- 
land :— 


“It is only within the last twenty years that two English writers 
have taken up the subject with great earnestness : the Rev. William 
Palmer, in the first volume of his ‘ Origines Liturgice ’ (1832); and 
the Rev. John Mason Neale, in the first two volumes of his ‘ History 
of the Holy Greek Church’ (1850). The former of these works, in 
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particular, is full of learned and ingenious remarks on the connexion 
and families of the ancient Liturgies. The author proves that many of 
them contain the same liturgical elements, and sometimes in the same 
order or almost so. But when from these coincidences he draws the 
conclusion, that the text of the Liturgy of a given Church represents 
on the whole a very early period, because it contains materials and 
elements of an early date, and that two Liturgies in which certain 
analogies occur are essentially the same, this appears rather a hasty pro- 
ceeding, and is not a step in advance in historical criticism. Renaudot 
was satisfied with making an assertion; Mr. Palmer draws conclusions 
from it, as if it were proved. His merit is the better establishment of 
liturgical families according to the leading Churches of Christendom. 
Beyond this point he is not able to prove any thing but what was ac- 
knowledged before; namely, that there were liturgical formularies at a 
very early period, and that there was much analogy between them.”— 
Vol. iv. pp. 146, 147. 

It seems to us that the Chevalier Bunsen, in the preceding re- 
marks, searcely does justice to the critical results of Mr. Palmer's 
work on Liturgies. Previously to the appearance of that disser- 
tation, writers supposed with Bingham, that there was some one 
original liturgy to which they endeavoured to accommodate all 
the expressions made use of in the writings of the Fathers bear- 
ing on liturgical subjects; or else they contended that certain 
liturgies were written by St. Mark, or St. James, or other 
Fathers, or denied their genuineness altogether, and regarded 
them as worthless. 

Renaudot, as the Chevalier very truly remarks, laid down a 
very true and important principle with reference to the Oriental 
Liturgies ; that when liturgies substantially the same were in 
use by the Monophysites and the Orthodox, those liturgies must 
be older than the Council of Chalcedon in a.p. 451. But 
Renaudot not only carries out this theory most imperfectly, 
especially in the case of the Egyptian Liturgies, where he 
has made more than one great mistake ; but his object is to 
maintain the genuineness of the liturgies—to prove that they 
were written by St. Mark and St. James; and he rarely applies 
the writings of the Fathers to the illustration of the liturgies, 
except on the view that there was a common liturgy to which 
writers in all parts refer. His work is consequently extremely 
confused and contradictory as soon as we get beyond the text 
and the general facts, and attempt to gather any theory as to 
the origin of the liturgies. 

Now here Mr. Palmer has made a great advance ; for in the 
first place he has adopted and applied the sound critical prin- 
ciple above referred to, and carried it carefully and accurately 
out, as far as his materials permitted ; and has thus been enabled 
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to gain the firm standing-ground of historical certainty as regards 
the substance of the Oriental and Egyptian Liturgies prior to the 
Council of Chalcedon. In addition to this he is the first writer 
who has ever attempted to treat the origin and history of the 
Roman and Constantinopolitan Liturgies on any critical principles. 
Another peculiar feature in Mr. Palmer's “ Origines” is, that he has 
uniformly connected the notices of the Fathers and Councils with 
the liturgies of their own localities, instead of endeavouring to 
refer them to some imaginary universal liturgy. For instance, 
he applies the writings of the Egyptian Fathers to the illustration 
of the Egyptian Liturgies, and the Syrian Fathers to the Syrian 
Liturgies. In examining the writings of Chrysostom, and the 
numerous references to the liturgy contained in them, he re- 
members that some of those works were written at Antioch and 
others at Constantinople; and they are applied accordingly as 
evidences of the nature of the liturgy in each place. In the whole 
of his dissertation on primitive liturgies Mr. Palmer proceeded 
on the principles of historical criticism ; and if he has made con- 
jectures, or stated probabilities m reference to some parts of his 
subject, he has avoided the use of positive language. From the 
Chevalier Bunsen’s language it might be supposed that Mr. 
Palmer ascribed an Apostolical origin to the language of the 
existing liturgies. This is not the case: he only argues that the 
principal substance and order of rites have been handed down 
from the remotest antiquity, and probably owe their origin to the 
Apostles. In fact, he does not contend for the antiquity of the 
texts as much as the Chevalier himself does. 

Mr. Neale’s work, on the “* History of the Holy Oriental Church,” 
is a very valuable accession to the available means of acquiring 
knowledge on liturgical subjects. We conceive that it is in- 
dispensable to every one who wishes to pursue the subject to any 
depth ; while, at the same time, the remark of the Chevalier, as 
to its non-critical character, is, to a considerable extent, well 
founded. The Chevalier has omitted here to mention another 
valuable work on liturgical subjects recently published. The 
Rev. G. P. Badger’s work on the Nestorians comprises much 
detail of a very interesting character on the Nestorian ritual ; but 
it is not based on any criticism. ale 

M. Bunsen lays down some very sound principles preparatory 
to his undertaking. ‘An antiquarian research, if it is to lead to 
any result, must be based upon the knowledge of two points: 
first, of what the documents now in existence can teach us, and 
what they cannot teach us; and, secondly, of what is possible, 
and what is impossible, in a given period of the ancient Church.” 
(p. 148.) On this principle he first gives a sketch of the general 
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characteristics of the Eucharistic service at different periods, com- 
mencing with the Apostolic and later ages. During the first 
epoch, or the age of St. Peter and St. Paul, he remarks that the 
Eucharist was celebrated in connexion with the Agapz : during 
the age of St. John, these were separated; and the invocation 
of the Holy Spirit, as the consecrating formula, was perhaps in- 
troduced, with some other verses and phrases mentioned by the 
Chevalier. In this place, the author appears to introduce a con- 
jecture, which can scarcely be made the groundwork of any 
historical criticism. His argument for the antiquity of this 
invocation is ingenious; but we think it not very conclusive. 
The Marcionites, at the end of the second century, according to 
‘Tertullian, used the Lord’s Prayer, but with a singular variation. 
Instead of the supplication, ‘Thy kingdom come,” they read, 
“The Holy Ghost descend upon us and purify us.” Moreover, 
it seems that Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus in after times 
speak of this as “an ancient and authentic reading.”—(Bunsen, 
ll. p. 2606.) 

The author next assumes that this alteration can only be 
accounted for by the liturgical use of the Lord’s Prayer; and 
that this must have been the invocation in use in the first 
century. (p. 273.) But does it not seem that this conjecture 
is exceedingly uncertain! Why must those words have been 
introduced in reference to the Eucharist There is no allusion 
to the Kucharist—nothing except a prayer for the Holy Ghost. 
If, indeed, this alteration was as old as the first century, as 
Bunsen argues; and if it was even recognized by Catholic 
writers, such as Gregory and Maximus, how does it happen that 
in all liturgies, and in all the writings of the Fathers, and in all 
the MSS., the other reading is found? We hold, therefore, that 
as regards the Church, there is evidence that such an invocation 
could never have been used in the liturgy; and with regard to 
the Marcionites, we must say that this alteration is sufficiently 
accounted for by the practice of the early heretics, who mutilated 
and interpolated the Holy Scriptures without the slightest 
scruple. M. Bunsen will have it, that the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit at the Eucharist in the early ages, had reference not 
to the sacramental élements, but to the recipients ; but this 
view is certainly inconsistent with the whole of the extant litur- 
gies; and even with the Abyssinian Liturgy, which he refers to 
A.D. 150, for in this last there is an invocation for the descent of 
the Holy Spirit on the “ offerings,” as well as the recipients. 
—( Vol. iv. p. 162.) 

The Chevalier continues his remarks on the epochs of liturgies 
by describing the general character of the service in the “ Igna- 
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tian and Polycarpian age, a.p. 100 to 170 ;” and here transcribes 
the well-known passages from the Apology of Justin Martyr 
(Chapters 65, 66, and 67), in which the order of the liturgy ‘is 
detailed in exact accordance with that of the Oriental Liturgies of 
later times. M. Bunsen contends, but we think without sufficient 
reason, that the expression in Chapter 66, 8¢ ebyii¢ Adyou rov wap’ 
avrov, refers to the use of the Lord’s Prayer in the Eucharist ; 
but we think that if the consecration had really been ascribed to 
the Lord’s Prayer, as the Chevalier supposes, we should have 
found some mention of that prayer in Chapters 65 and 67, where 
the order of service and the substance of the thanksgiving are 
carefully detailed. It is evident that this thanksgiving was some- 
thing altogether different from the Lord’s Prayer. Yet this is 
evidently the evyii¢ Adyo¢e by which the eucharistic “ food” was 
evyagioteioa or ‘ blessed.” We therefore infer that the meaning 
of Justin Martyr is, that the “ word of prayer” then used proceeds 
from God, or was authorized or appointed by Him, but not that 
the Lord’s Prayer constituted the thanksgiving or blessing. We 
would refer in confirmation of the correctness of this interpreta- 
tion, even to the Liturgy which the Chevalier regards as coeval 
with Justin Martyr, the Abyssinian (p. 161). The Lord's 
Prayer is not found in that liturgy; but there is a long thanks- 
giving. How can we reconcile this fact with the interpretation 
put by the Chevalier on Justin Martyr’s words? He accounts 
for it by supposing that the Lord’s Prayer is omitted because it 
is familiar to all the people; but surely the same reason would be 
applicable generally, and yet in all other liturgies that prayer is 
introduced. It is a fact that even in the fifth century all 
Churches did not yet make use of the Lord’s Prayer at the 
Kucharist, as we may gather from St. Augustine's words : 
“Quam totam petitionem fere omnis Ecclesia Dominica oratione 
concludit’.” 

We shall pass over some intervening matter, and come at once 
to the discussion of a subject of unequalled interest and import- 
ance in the field of liturgical inquiry. We refer to the na 
by which the author institutes a comparison between the siturgy 
of the Alexandrian Church commonly called “ St. Mark’s,” and 
the Ethiopic Liturgy published by Ludolf and from which he 
clicits the striking result that in the latter we have an authentic 
and uninterpolated record of the Liturgy as performed in the 
second century. We think the Chevalier has scarcely brought 
before the reader, with sufficient distinctness, the chain of peg 
by which he has arrived at this brilliant result; but we shal 


? Augustin. Epist. exlix. p. 509, tom. ii, Oper. Ed. Benedict. 
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endeavour to state it somewhat more simply than he has done ; 
and we feel assured that every one must acknowledge the extreme 
ingenuity of the argument. 

The Liturgy of St. Mark, then, as now extant, is the ancient 
Liturgy of the Alexandrian Church, enlarged and interpolated in 
various ages, more especially from the eighth to the eleventh 
century, when it received several additions in imitation of the 
rites of the Church of Constantinople, to which it was then 
subjected. ‘The most solemn and important part of this liturgy, 
however, the Anaphora or proper service of the Eucharist, has 
comparatively few of these interpolations. It breathes through- 
out the spirit of early antiquity, except in some short passages 
of later date. It even supposes the persecutions to be still con- 
tinuing. This Anaphora of the Alexandrian Liturgy commences 
with the usual form ‘“ Sursum Corda,” &e., after which follows a 
thanksgiving, and then long prayers for all estates of men. Now 
Mr. Palmer has shown that Origen actually quotes these prayers 
verbatim, whence it follows that in this liturgy we have the text of 
the Alexandrian Liturgy as in use about a.p, 220 or 2380 :— 


‘At the same time, that Greek text, in that very same prayer in 
particular, contains so many repetitions and palpable interpolations, as 
for instance, the prayer for the ‘ orthodox emperor,’ that the only ques- 
tion which arises is, whether it be possible to separate the more ancient 
elements of the Origenian age from the latter, from those of the Atha- 
nasian or a subsequent period. 

‘* Now this critical operation would scarcely be possible, did we not 
possess in the Abyssinian collection the original form of the same 
liturgy as it stood in the second century. By this link we are enabled, 
first, to extract from our present text all that corresponds to the primi- 
tive groundwork. This being done, the Precatory Prayer, and the 
prayer and chanting of the ‘* Trisagion,’ or the ‘ Holy, holy, holy,’ are 
found to be the only entirely new parts; all the rest is rather an ampli- 
fication of a more simple form, than something entirely new. We shall 
afterwards find, that the ‘ Trisagion’ came into general use from and 
through Antioch, where it was primitive. 

‘In this manner we are enabled, with great safety, to enucleate the 
Origenian text of the third century, out of that of the sixth or seventh, 
which has come down to us in one Greek manuscript, and is preserved 
in the liturgies of the Jacobites.”—Vol. iv. p. 155. 


Now in comparing the two liturgies together, it appears that 
“St. Mark’s” Liturgy comprises all the substance of the Abys- 
sinian, in the same order, only somewhat amplified ; but it makes 
one or two additions—the prayers for all men, and the ‘* Ter- 
sanctus.” The prayers for all men are as old as Origen’s age ; 
and we think, the ** Tersanctus” also. This being the case, the 
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remainder must be much older; and must, in fact, have existed 
at latest from the middle of the second century. The Chevalier’s 
words are these :— 


“If the amplification of the ancient liturgy preserved to us by the 
Abyssinians was already a received ecclesiastical formulary in the time 
of Origen, or about the year 230, it is clear that it cannot have been 
established later than about the year 200, It follows from this, that 
the origin of the groundwork itself can scarcely have been later than 
about 150. But the Apostolic beauty and simplicity of the ancient 
primitive form speaks best for itself. We give it therefore here in an 
English translation, referring our learned readers to the original text.” 


—Vol. iv. p. 161. 


We shall follow the example of the author, and give this ancient 
Liturgy at full length, because we deem it one of the purest 
remains of this kind, and our subsequent remarks will be better 


understood :— 


* THe Evcnarist, or THANKSGIVING. 


* The Lord be with you all: 
And with thy spirit. 
Lift up your hearts : 
We have lifted them up unto the Lord. 
Let us give thanks to the Lord: 
It is right and meet, 


‘We give Thee thanks, O Lord, through Thy beloved Son Jesus 
Christ, whom in the last days Thou hast sent to us, a Saviour and 
Redeemer, the angel of Thy counsel, the Word which is of Thee, through 
which Thou hast made all things by Thy will. And Thou hast sent 
Ilim from heaven into the womb of the Virgin. He was made flesh 
and was borne in her womb. And He was manifested Thy Son by the 
Holy Ghost that He might fulfil Thy will: and that He might gather 
Thee a people by expanding His hands: He suffered that He might 
liberate the sufferers who confide in Thee. He was by His will given 
over to suffer death, that He might dissolve death and break the bonds 
of Satan, and that He might tread hell under His feet, and bring out 
the saints and make ordinances, and bring to light resurrection. 

‘He, therefore, took the bread, and gave thanks and said: Take, 
eat, this is my body, which is broken for you. And likewise the cup, 
and said: This is my blood, which is shed for you; do this, as oft as 


ye shall do it, in remembrance of me. 


(Oblation and Consecration of People and Elements.) 


“ Recollecting, therefore, His death and His resurrection, we offer to 
Thee this bread and this cup, giving thanks to Thee that Thou hast 


made us worthy to stand before Thee, and perform the office of priests 
to Thee: and we. supplicate and pray Thee, that Thou mayest send 
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Thy Holy Spirit upon the offerings of this Church, and likewise that 
Thou mayest give holiness to all those who partake of them; that they 
mav be filled with the Holy Ghost, that their faith may be confirmed 
in truth, that they may praise and magnify Thee in Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, in whom be to Thee praise and power in the Holy Church, now 
and ever, and in ages of ages. Amen. 


“The People: As it was, is, and shall be, in generations of genera- 
tions, and in ages of ages. Amen. 
The Deacon: You who stand, bow down your heads. 


(Special Consecration of the kneeling People.) 

“ Eternal Lord, who knowest what is hidden: Thy people have 
bowed down to Thee their heads, and have laid down before Thee the 
hardness of heart and flesh. Look down upon them from Thy esta- 
blished habitation, and bless these men and these women. Strengthen 
them by the virtue of Thy right hand, and protect them from all evil 
suffering. Be Thou their guardian, as well of their bodies as of their 
souls. Increase to them and to us faith and fear through Thy only 
Son, in whom be to Thee with Him and with the Holy Spirit, praise 
and power, for ever, and in ages of ages. Amen. 


* The Deacon: Let us look up. 
The Bishop: The Holy to those who are holy. 
The People: One alone is Holy, the Father: 
One alone is Holy, the Son: 
One alone is Holy, the Spirit. 
The Bishop: The Lord be with you all. 
The People: And with thy spirit. 


Hymn (of Thanksgiving). 
(The People draw near and partake of the Communion. | 


(Prayer after the Communion of the People.) 

‘ - . . . 

* Lord, Ruler of all, Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: 
we render Thee thanks, that Thou hast vouchsafed to us to partake of 
‘'}’ . ’ ’ *e *e * “4 . 

Phy holy mystery : may it not be to us to judgment nor to condemna- 


tion, but to the renewing of the soul, of the body, and of the mind: 
through Thy only Son, in whom, &c. 


“ The People: Amen. 
lhe Presbyter: The Lord be with you all. 


[The Imposition of Hands after the Communion. ] 


( Final Consecration, or Sealing of the People.) 
+ Ken ° 
, . Eternal Lord, who governest all things: Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ: Bless these Thy servants and these Thy hand- 
— Protect and help and save them by the power of Thy angels. 
eep and strengthen them in Thy fear through Thy Majesty; enlighten 




















them that they think of what is of Thee: and grant to them that they 
may believe what is of Thee. Give to them concord without sin and 
wrath : through Thy only Son, in whom, &e, 


* The People: Amen. 
The Bishop: The Lord be with you all. 
The People: And with Thy spirit. 
The Deacon: Go home in peace.” 


[This is the end of the Thanksgiving. } 
Vol. iv. pp. 161—164, 


This venerable relic of Christian antiquity certainly merits to 
the full the commendations which are awarded to it. We 
must say that as a whole the form is truly primitive, and perfectly 
in accordance with the spirit and style of the second century, 
as exhibited in the works of Justin, and Irengous, and the Epistle 
of the Church at Lyons, and the martyrdom of Polycarp. 

We are not absolutely certain of the antiquity of the form 
‘* Sancta Sanctis,” which appears here, and the Chevalier Bunsen 
himself omits one or two passages on conjecture. But, take it 
altogether, there is nothing in the above Liturgy that might not 
have been very well used in the time of Justin Martyr or 
Polycarp. 

This is certainly a matter of great weight and importance in 
itself; and, looking at the Liturgy as it stands, we confess that 
we are strongly inclined to ascribe to it the same early antiquity 
as the author before us does. Nevertheless, we see one most 
serious difficulty in the way, which does not seem to have occurred 
to the Chevalier. The origin of the present Abyssinian Church 
is traced to Frumentius, who converted the Ethiopians and their 
king, and was ordained the first Bishop of Ethiopia by St. 
Athanasius, about the middle of the fourth century. Now here is 
the earliest date which can be ascribed to the Abyssinian Liturgy 
as such—if it be older than that date it must have existed in 
Egypt, not in Abyssinia. But if it was then brought from Payot 
we find it difficult to suppose that it was the original form of the 
Egyptian Liturgy, prior to the rite used even in the time of Origen, 
upwards of a hundred years before; for why should a disused text 
be revived for the special use of Abyssinia! Would not the more 
natural and probable course be, to translate the liturgy then in 
use in Alexandria for the Ethiopic Church, rather than to revive 
an obsolete text? If this Abyssinian Liturgy was brought from 
Egypt in a. p. 350, and was the original Egyptian Liturgy, it 
had been disused for 150 years; for the text of the Alexandrian 
Liturgy of St. Mark is traced by M. Bunsen to the year 200 at 
latest. On the other hand, if the Liturgy were composed for the 
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Ethiopic Church, in a. p. 350 or subsequently, it would not fur- 
nish any evidence of what the primitive Alexandrian Liturgy was. 
We own that we do not see any way of escaping this difficulty : 
we do not see how it is possible to argue with the slightest degree 
of probability that this liturgy is older than a.p. 350, and older 
than “St. Mark’s” Liturgy; and of course, in this case, the 
Chevalier’s whole critical process of dealing with the text of 
St. Mark’s Liturgy is based on unsound principles, and he has 
not really effected any advance in this direction, We most sin- 
cerely regret that so great a difficulty should present itself to the 
reception of his view, for it is without exception the most striking 
theory we have ever seen advanced on these subjects, and has so 
much to recommend it, that we relinquish it with extreme re- 
luctance, and we should feel really indebted to the Chevalier if he 
would meet what appears to us a formidable difficulty. It may 
be said, we know, that some one of the Apostles preached in 
Ethiopia; but there is certainly every appearance that Christianity 
was introduced amongst a heathen nation by Frumentius. 

The Chevalier next produces the prayer for all conditions of 
men from the Alexandrian Liturgy of St. Mark, which he shows 
to be older than the time of Origen, and here we agree with him ; 
and he then continues thus :— 


“ This, then, is the origin and progress of the Liturgy of the Church 
of Alexandria, in the second and third periods of the liturgical develop- 
ment, in its essential parts. It spread, not only over Egypt, Libya, 
and the Pentapolis, but was, in the fourth century, also introduced into 
Abyssinia. At that time it had already received the form of the fourth 
period. We possess the Abyssinian form as it is preserved in use by 
that Church. We have, besides, the Greek text, called the Liturgy of 
St. Mark, used by those among the Christians of Egypt who are united 
with the see of Constantinople or Rome. Finally, we have a Coptic 
text (of which the Arabic translation has not yet been found) used by 
the so-called Jacobites, that is to say, by the independent Christians of 
the Church of Egypt, anathematized as Monophysites by an equally 
one-sided and fanatical majority, which was supported by the strong 
arm of the emperors of Byzantium. They use the Liturgy called that 
of St. Cyril, from the fanatical Alexandrian patriarch (about 415), to 
whose doctrine respecting the unity of Christ’s nature the Egyptian 
priests clung, in violent reaction against the more Antiochene specula- 
tions of the Council of Chalcedon. 

‘I have placed these three texts in three parallel columns, leaving 
out what is found only in one of them. What remains gives us the 
text of the middle of the fourth century.”—Vol. iv. pp. 167, 168. 


_ Here, as it seems to us, the Chevalier proceeds on sound prin- 
ciples of historical criticism, and we are indebted to him for an 
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advance in liturgical knowledge. The comparison of the Greek 
of St. Mark’s and the Coptie of St. Cyril’s Liturgy, would give us 
the substance and forin of the Alexandrian Liturgy prior to a.p. 
451, or the Council of Chalcedon; and a comparison of this 
result with the Iithiopie General Canon would pers us with some 
probability to determine the same points in reference to the time 
of St. Athanasius and Frumentius. We must confess, however, 
that there is no absolute certainty that the Ethiopic General 
Canon was introduced into Ethiopia so early as the time of 
Frumentius: it may have been received in later times ; and the 
Abyssinian Liturgy published by Ludolf may have been the 
liturgy used in the time of Frumentius*. We see no grounds 
for any positive assertion on one side or other of this question ; 
yet we incline to agree with the Chevalier. 

We have been much interested in the critical recension of the 
text of St. Mark’s Liturgy, with the aid of the Coptic Liturgy of 
Cyril, and the Kthiopie General Canon, which is found at pp. 
270—323. ‘The annotations, however, are less full than they 
might have been. We should have expected from the Chevalier’s 
learning some explanation of the various rites occurring in the 
introductory part of this liturgy, which are evidently derived 
from the Byzantine liturgies ; and indeed the same may be said 
of some parts of the Anaphora. We also remark several refer- 
ences to important passages in Origen, as having been previously 
made; but, on looking back for those references, we have not 
been able to discover them. However, on the whole, we feel 
indebted for several good and valuable suggestions with reference 
to the interpolations in the text; and we are of opinion that the 
Chevalier has done much towards the restoration of this ancient 
liturgy in its ante-Nicene form. 

We next turn to the Liturgy of St. James, as it is called ; 
that is, the ancient liturgy of the Antiochene rite, named after 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem. ‘The Chevalier has instituted a 
critical examination into the text of this liturgy, and has done 
much towards restoring it to its ancient state, as it was in the 
fourth century. But here we regret that the Chevalier has, for 
the sake of saving space, omitted to place the Syriac Liturgy in 
parallel columns with the Greek. An important element in his 
argument is here omitted. We conceive that, in order to a 
critical edition of this liturgy, not only should the Syriac Liturgy 


3 The fact that the Abyssinian Liturgy of Ludolf and Tattam is included in the 
Ethiopie General Canon, but with considerable additions, and its greater simplicity, 
would seem to infer the later date of the Ethiopie General Canon ; and in this case 
we should carry back the other Liturgy to the time of Framentius, but not beyond 
it, 
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be compared with the Greek, but a careful examination should be 
instituted into the correctness of Renaudot’s version. The Che- 
yvalier refers to the Commentary of James, Bishop of dessa, 
a.p. 650, in which the ritual of Antioch is carefully described and 
compared with that of the Alexandrian Church. This Commen- 
tary is of great value and importance, and aids materially in 
determining the text of the Syriac Liturgies in the middle of the 
seventh century. At the same time, it must be remarked, that 
the comparison of the Greek and Syriac Liturgies does in fact 
enable us to carry back the common materials to a period prior 
to the Council of Chaleedon, a.p. 451; and the minute details of 
Cyril of Jerusalem give us that liturgy as it stood a.p. 350. 

“We extract some of the author’s remarks on the Liturgy of 


Antioch :— 


“ The Liturgy called after St, James, both in the Greek and Syriac, 
and in all cognate forms, is fully as much corrupted as that of St. Mark, 
and unfortunately we have not here the same safe basis for reconstruc- 
tive criticism which the Abyssinian ordinances have preserved to us of 
the Church of Alexandria, We cannot, therefore, think of restoring 
the primitive text of the second century ; but we may attempt to recon- 
stitute, in its essential parts, the genuine text of the fourth century, 
and perhaps that of the Origenian age. And, indeed, we are not without 
critical resources for restoring the ancient text, by consulting, first, the 
text itself, and then the testimonies of ancient ecclesiastical writers. 
Now, if, in the first place, we apply the principle above established, that 
nothing can be primitive which is not common both to the Byzantines 
and the national Church, the result is remarkable enough. For what 
remains, as the common heirloom which they had inherited from their 
fathers, is entirely connected in all its parts, and presents an organic 
whole, totally distinct from the senseless agglomerations of forms in the 
text which we are condemned to read, and so many dispersed congre- 
gations in the East to see celebrated. This restored text may therefore 
be considered as the genuine voice and tradition of the illustrious 
Church of Antioch; and, if we compare it with the two ante-Nicene 
forms of the Alexandrian Church, we find that it exhibits a worthy 
parallel to the Origenian form, or to the Alexandrian Liturgy of the 
third century, with enough originality to prove itself an independent 
offshoot of the Apostolic age. The tradition points to Ignatius, the 
bishop and martyr of Antioch, as having by divine inspiration ordained 
the Liturgy of that Church, and in particular its psalmody. Psalmody, 
indeed, is the striking original feature of the Antiochene ritual, from 
beginning toend. The Trisagion, or the ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
of Sabaoth; heaven and earth are full of thy glory,’ which at Alexandria 
is evidently a later insertion, appears here in its original place, and 
must therefore have spread from Antioch to Alexandria, and probably 
also to Asia Minor and to Byzantium. 
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‘The result we gain by this first critical operation is fully confirmed 
by that of the second, namely, the examination of the passages in the 
writers of this age which illustrate our service. 

“Of these, Theodoretus, Bishop of Cyrus, in Syria, in the beginning 
of the fifth century, when that district belonged to the patriarchate of 
Antioch, mentions as the beginning of the Communion Service, the 
Apostolical benediction taken from the conclusion of the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians ; ‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you all,’ The 
Constantinopolitan Communion Service begins with the same Apostolic 
blessing, which points to a derivation from Antioch. 

“ As to the singing of the 38rd Psalm during the communion, the 
custom is mentioned by Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem about 340, as that 
of Jerusalem, and by St. Jerome as that of Palestine. 

‘Cyril has given us, in the eloquent delineation of this holy rite in 
his fifth Mystagogic Catechesis (printed in vol. iv. B, of Assemani, and 
translated in Augusti’s Denkwiirdigkeiten), a complete catechetical 
commentary onthe Liturgy of Jerusalem, which, according to tradition 
and history, is identical with that of Antioch. We give, therefore, the 
substance of his commentary, as a liturgical record of what in his time 
was the established Liturgy, the voice of the Church, and as securing, 
at all events, the framework of the Liturgy in the early part of the 
fourth century.’”—Vol. iv. pp. 169—171, 


This will give a general idea of the critical labours of the 
Chevalier in connexion with the Antiochene Liturgy. 

The author observes in the following passage, that the Oriental 
Liturgy of Antioch is the parent of the Byzantine rites : 


“The Antiochene form is certainly the principal groundwork of the 
Constantinopolitan Liturgies, which have exercised so decided an 
influence upon Eastern Christendom, and perhaps, through Asia Minor, 


upon the Western Churches, 
“But there is no doubt that it possessed besides a considerable 


influence, and subsequently a decided authority over a considerable 
portion of Asia, and in particular over a part of Asia Minor. The 
existence of an original Liturgy of Asia Minor, distinct from the 
Antiochene, is a mere conjecture; we have no quotations or other 
evidence to support it. Historical criticism, therefore, can take no 
notice of any such conjectures, What we know is, that a learned 
Syrian bishop, only fifty years later than Gregory the Great, expressly 
states that there were but two great classes of ancient liturgies, and 
that the ‘ provinces inhabited by the Greeks’ agreed in the distinctive 
part with Antioch,”—Vol. iv. p. 184. 


The allusion here is to the conjecture of Mr. Palmer in his 
Dissertation on Primitive Liturgies, Section V., where he argues 
that the Council of Laodicea in the fourth century appears to 
have made certain alterations in the liturgy used in Asia M inor, 
in accordance with the Antiochene rite, and that the Gallican 
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Liturgy, which was probably derived from Asia Minor, did 
actually differ from the Antiochene rite in the place so altered, 
and thence that it might be inferred that a liturgy resembling 
that of Gaul had formerly prevailed in Asia Minor. The Che- 
valier observes that this is a conjecture, and cannot be notice: 
as historical criticism. This is quite true; but the Chevalicr’s 
argument does not affect the value of that conjecture, whatever 
it may be, because Mr. Palmer supposes that the whole Kast, in 
a.p. 650, had only two classes of liturgies, and if a third had 
formerly existed at Ephesus, it had been abolished three hundred 
years before the time of James, Bishop of Edessa. 

We are indebted to the Chevalier for a real addition to the 
existing liturgical documents, in his labours on the Constantino- 
yolitan rites. He thus states the character of those rites, and 
bis own contributions. 


As the Imperial Court took so much care of the Church and the 
liturgy, from the days of Theodosius down to those of Justinian and 
Justin, we must not expect to find here a ritual of very high antiquity. 
The Byzantine ritual marks a new period in liturgical composition, an 
eclectic refinement upon traditional and provincial forms; in short, 
what the Roman Liturgy is in the Western Churches. 

“Although a certain school in this country seems to despise his- 
torical criticism, to such a degree as to disdain even the timid criticism 
of the Romanist writers of the seventeenth century, and to adopt the 
exploded errors of Baronius and Bellarmine, I think it unnecessary and 
unworthy to go back to such elementary discussions, and to prove what 
requires no proof in the eyes of any scholar; namely, that the two 
remarkable and world-governing liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chry- 
sostom are not the work of these fathers, nor two essentially different 
forms, but that the one is a slight modification, and on the whole an 
abridgment of the other. Unfortunately we have as yet no palimpsest 
manuscript of an early date (fifth or sixth century), which would give 
us a genuine text, and consequently begin with the Anaphora or the 
Osculum Pacis. All I have been able to find is an ancient diptych of 
the end of the eighth century, and therefore nearly contemporary with 
the Barberini MS. Thus the only documentary form which we can 
make the basis of our criticism is the text exhibited by the ancient 
Barberini manuscript. This text is here given for the first time. In 
order to enable every one to judge of the relation of these two liturgies 


to each other, their texts have been placed in parallel columns.”— 
Vol. iv. pp. 185—187. 


The great desideratum which the Chevalier has supplied has 
been the publication of the text of the Liturgies of Basil and 
Chrysostom from the Barberini manuscript written in the eighth 
century. This circumstance alone renders the Chevalier’s work 
indispensable to every one who is interested in the critical study of 
the ancient liturgies. We would notice in passing a remark at 
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page 195, on the argument of Mr. Palmer for the original 
identity of the Armenian Liturgy with that of Caesarea in the 
time of Basil the Great. The Chevalier appears to us to have 
misunderstood Mr. Palmer's position, which was not that the text 
of the Armenian Liturgy was derived from Czesarea, but that its 
general order and substance were. The Chevalier does not deny, 
as it appears, that the substance of that Armenian Liturgy is 
faithfully preserved in the Version published by Le Brun ; nor 
does he seem to state more than that the text of a Version 
from the Russian Translation of the Armenian Liturgy does not 
agree with the teat of Basil’s Liturgy. But he does not enter on 
the question of conformity of order, which was the point aimed at 
by Mr. Palmer's argument. This is a subject which well deserves 
examination. 

In reference to the Chevalier’s essay on the African Liturgies, 
we have two remarks to offer; first, that he ought not to have 
introduced as he has, p. 437, a passage from Firmilian as bearing 
on the African Liturgy, inasmuch as Firmilian lived in Cappadocia, 
not in Africa, though he addressed the epistle in question to 
Cyprian ; and secondly, that the Chevalier appears to be mistaken 
in referring the African Liturgy to Alexandria (p. 442), because 
the only point which is perfectly clear is that they differed with 
respect to the position of the Osculum pacis (compare pp. 442. 
825); the African agreeing with the Roman and Milan Liturgy 
in this point. We therefore infer the greater probability of its 
agreement with the other Latin Liturgies, than with the 
Keyptian; as we should also judge from the close connexion 
between the African and Italian Churches. 

The remarks of the author on the Liturgy of Milan, pp. 201, 
&e., 443, &¢., are rather brief; and appear to us by no means to 
exhaust the subject ; but they are interesting and suggestive. 
The references of St. Ambrose to the Liturgy of his time appear 
to be passed over without notice. In commenting on the ancient 
Gallican Liturgy the Chevalier has produced two very valuable 
and important documents—fragments discovered by Niebuhr and 
Mone, the former of which is of the date of a.p, 350, and the 
latter of the early part of the sixth century. We have seen some 
similar fragments from palimpsests, if we do not mistake, in 
a volume of the Remains published by Cardinal Angelo Mai; 
but we are unable at this moment to give a reference to the 
place. The publication of these ancient remains confers a par- 
ticular value on the Chevalier’s work, in other gg 2g we do not 
see much that is deserving of especial notice in his remarks on 
the Gallican and Spanish Liturgies. This part of his work is 
apparently characterized by less research and labour than his 
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remarks on the Oriental and Alexandrian Liturgies; and as it 
enters but little on the field of historical criticism, has added but 
little to previous knowledge. 

But we must speak very differently of his essay on the Roman 
Liturgy, which, in spite of a credulity in regard to the statements 
in the Liber Pontificalis, that appears perfectly astounding in a 
man of the Chevalier’s critical powers, 1s replete with able and 
ingenious conjectural criticism, bearing the appearance of very 
strong probability. 

We cite some of the remarks on the Roman Liturgy :— 


“Proceeding to the critical history of this Canon of Gregory the 
Great, we must first observe, that the present official text, as esta- 
blished after the Council of Trent, differs in some essential points from 
that exhibited by the ancient MSS. But, if we apply strict historical 
criticism to the genuine Gregorian text, it is impossible not to see 
(what some ancient commentators, especially Walafrid, the learned 
Abbot of Reichenau near Basle, indeed surmised) that it is a patch- 
work of materials which various circumstances had assisted to throw 
into great confusion. It is here only necessary to point to the gradual 
cessation of the regular Oblation of the people before each celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, and to the introduction of symbolical prayers, 
intended, not to accompany the real Oblation, but to supply its place, 
or to the introduction of the earliest form of the Offertory, in the 
sense of the Medieval Church. 

“We believe that from our point of view we are able to solve this 
enigma more satisfactorily than it has been hitherto done. 

“The first startling fact is, that Gregory himself declares, in his 
letter to the Bishop of Syracuse, of the year 598 (the text is given in 
the Reliquiz), that when he revised and definitively settled the Con- 
secration Prayer, or the Canon, he ordered the Lord's Prayer to be 
said immediately after the Ecclesiastical Prayer of Consecration. ‘I 
did so,’ he says, ‘ because it was the custom of the Apostles to con- 
secrate the Sacrifice (hostiam) of Oblation only by that prayer. It 
appeared to me very strange that we should repeat over the Oblation 
the prayer which a learned man (scholasticus) had composed, and not 
repeat over His body and blood the very words delivered to us as 
composed by our Saviour Himself.’ ”"—Vol. iv. pp. 212, 213. 


This circumstance of the Lord’s Prayer not being used before 
Consecration in the ancient Roman Liturgy is most perplexing to 
the Chevalier, one of whose favourite theories it overthrows ; and, 
to make matters worse, the Abyssinian Liturgy presents the very 
same feature. But we must proceed with the Chevalier :— 


‘As the substitution of a set Oblation Prayer for the act of real 
substantial Oblation must have diminished the transparency of the 
original service, so another circumstance contributed most particularly 
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to swell the Consecration Prayers, and to throw the Sacramentaries, 
or Missals of the Church, into confusion. These were the peculiar 
prayers inserted from the diptychs, or sacred registers of the names of 
the benefactors, confessors, and martyrs of the Church. They might 
be read wherever a peculiar commemoration was appointed of persons, 
whether living, present, absent, or deceased. Such a commemoration 
might be inserted immediately after the Oblation and the Preface at 
the beginning of the Sacrificial Service, or as part of that Consecration 
Prayer which immediately preceded the Communion, after the words 
of Institution. What we know positively is, that the commemoration 
of the living was read by the deacon, out of the diptychs. It was, 
therefore, originally separate from the prayers offered by the priests ; 
and it was naturally a changeable prayer, and was only to be said 
when occasion required. How easily might this be mistaken for a part 
of the fixed prayers of the priest! Such a commemoration of the 
living was, or might be, according to the vague idea of the Communion 
of Saints, accompanied with a mention of the triumphant Church of 
the Apostles, and the Virgin Mary, and other holy men and women in 
the earlier ages of the Church in general, or of the particular Church 
in question. In the Roman Canon such a commemoration occurs im- 
mediately before the Lord’s Prayer: ‘ Memento etiam Domine,’ &c. 
This furnishes primitive proof of its being an undue insertion in 
the ordinary Communion Service, and of its having been introduced 
into it (by a mere misunderstanding, I suppose) from the Missa pro 
Defunctis. It is not found in the Gelasian Sacramentary: and a very 
ancient Gregorian Sacramentary, quoted very conclusively for that 
purpose by Daniel, states expressly that it was destined for the Missa 
pro Defunctis. Now if this prayer be extraneous to the original 
ordinary services, that which follows, ‘ Nobis quoque precatoribus,’ 
must necessarily also be eliminated, because it is in fact nothing but its 
second part. 

‘‘ But the mention of the Apostles and martyrs and other saints in 
the former part of the service, or in the Oblation Prayer beginning 
with the word ‘ Communicantes,’ appears to belong originally to the 
general text..... 

“ Now as to the first word of this celebrated prayer, ‘Communicantes,’ 
nobody has ever been able to construe it. Absolutely, as it stands, it 
can mean nothing but the ‘Communicants,’ which gives no sense. 
Neither sense nor grammar admits of its being construed with the fol- 
lowing genitives. But if we consider that the preceding prayer, 
‘Memento, Domine, famularum,’ in its original text, is the deacon’s 
prayer, which became obsolete when the real Offering of the People 
ceased, except in some few instances (and this was the case already in 
the sixth century at the latest), the prayer ‘ Communicantes ’ manifestly 
follows the last words of the first prayer of the Canon, ‘ Te, igitur, 
clementissime Pater,’ which makes the construction and sense correct 
and satisfactory. 

“ This first prayer is followed by two short prayers, of which the one 
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begins, ‘ Hane igitur oblationem,' the other, ‘ Quam oblationem.’ The 
beginning of the first is evidently the conclusion of the Oblation 
Prayer, supplicating God to accept this oblation of His servants and 
children ; the second ends with introducing the words of Institution, 
‘Qui pridie.’ Now we know that St. Gregory amplified the first. 
John the Deacon, his biographer, says he added the words, ‘ diesque 
nostras in tud pace disponas;’ which Cardinal Bona understands 
(naturally) as implying that the remaining words of this prayer, 


“* Atque ab aternd damnatione nos eripi et in electorum tuorum 
numero jubeas nos numerari,’ 


were also added by Gregory. 
But, if we adopt this view, it is clear that the preceding words of 
the prayer which Gregory found, 
“*Hane igitur oblationem servitutis nostra sed et cuncte familie 
tuse quesumus Domine ut placatus accipias,’ 


did not constitute a prayer by themselves, but were only the beginning 
ofa prayer. And, indeed, the next prayer opens rather awkwardly at 
present, by referring to the first words of the preceding one: ‘ Quam 
oblationem tu Deus in omnibus guesumus.’ The original form, there- 


fore, must have been this: 


“* Hanc igitur oblationem servitutis nostra sed et cunctz familizx 
tua quesumus ut placatus accipias; atque in omnibus bene- 
dictam adscriptam ratam rationabilem acceptabilemque facere 
digneris, ut nobis Corpus et Sanguis fiat dilectissimi filii tui 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi. Qui pridie,’” &c.—Vol. iv. pp. 
214—218, 


The Chevalier afterwards represents the text of the Roman 
canon of the Mass at different dates, according to the principles 
laid down; and we think he has been most successful in this 
part of his work; and has given us the text of that liturgy as 
extant in the fourth century. 

In concluding our notice of the liturgical labours of Chevalier 
Bunsen, we most gladly bear witness to the learning, ingenuity, 
and research which characterize them throughout, and to the 
candid and enlightened spirit of criticism in which they have 
been prosecuted. We would express, on the whole, an opinion 
that he has considerably enlarged the existing amount of liturgical 
knowledge ; that he has made several very excellent and ingenious 
conjectures ; and that his work, though very far from exhausting 
its subject, or superseding the necessity for further critical re- 
search, is of great and substantial merit, and is indispensable 
to the student of liturgies. We can excuse a little German 
theorizing which peeps out now and then, in consideration of the 
solid results which he-has placed before us. 




















Kingsley’s Sermons on National Subjects. 


Arr. II.—Sermons on National Subjects, preached in a Village 
Church, By Cuartes Kinestxy, Canon of Middleham, 
Yorkshire, and Rector of Eversley, Hants. London: John J. 
Griffin. Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Co. 1852. 


Tur name of Charles Kingsley is already known to the readers 
of the “ English Review,” as the author of a very beautiful poem, 
which we had the very great pleasure of bringing before them 
some time since; and which has, we rejoice to see, just reached a 
second edition. He is known too elsewhere, as the author of a 
very valuable volume of twenty-five Village Sermons, in which, 
though there are some blemishes, there is more force and godliness 
than in any collection of the kind that has appeared in the 

resent century, always, of course, excepting the discourses of the 
Vicar of Leeds, who stands above and alone— 


‘‘inter minora sidera.” 


But Mr. Kingsley has earned himself a world-wide reputation, 
by other writings than those above mentioned— ay, and by 
spoken words and acted deeds too. Full of genuine and intense 
love toward God and man, and keenly conscious of the social and 
physical evils of the present day, he has come forward as a root 
and branch reformer of current opinions and social institutions, 
under the name of a Curisti1aNn SociA.isv. 

The name has something about it decidedly bizarre. It strikes 
one as at least odd, to say the least of it, that a Christian should 
adopt the name of Socialist as his substantive appellation. The 
compound thus produced being apparently equivalent, in scientific 
phrase, to the sauna genus, socialist—species, Christian. We 
think the name thus produced—the combination of words thus 
employed—utterly indefensible; and we have a peculiar right to 
judge Mr. Kingsley very strictly in this matter, for he has said, 
and we cordially agree with him in the sentiment :— 


“You may think there is no difference, or that it is but a difference 
of words. I tell you that a difference in words is a very awful im- 
portant difference. A difference in words is a difference in things. 
Words are very awful and wonderful things, for they come from the 
most awful and wonderful of all beings, Jesus Christ, the Word. He 
put words into men’s minds. He made all things, and He makes all 
words to express those things with. And woe to those who use the wrong 
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words about things! If a man calls any thing by a wrong name, it is 
asure sign that he understands that thing wrongly, or feels about it 
wrongly; and therefore a man's words are often honester than he 
thinks; for as a man’s words are, so is a man’s heart; out of the 
abundance of our hearts our mouths speak ; and therefore by right 
words, by the right names that we call things, we shall be justified, and 
by our words, by the wrong names that we call things, we shall be 


condemned.” 


Judged by his own statement—a statement, forming a portion 
of asermon on “ Religion not Godliness,” a sermon which ought to 
be printed in letters of gold, and circulated gratuitously through 
the land, especially amongst Evangelicals and Romanizers, Mr. 
Kingsley is found guilty of a grievous sin, or a grievous mistake ; 
—a grievous sin if he means what he says, a grievous mistake if 
he does not. He is in fact placed in the same dilemma as those 
men who apply the word propitiatory to the sacrifice of the Hol 
Eucharist ; if they mean what they say, they are chargeable wit 
pernicious error; if they do not, with grave indiscretion; if 
neither he nor they mean to propagate false and mischievous 
tenets and to promote wicked practices, they have no right to find 
fault with others for suspecting them of such views and intentions. 
Nay, more, granting for the sake of argument, that neither class 
intend to teach what is wrong; they, by the use of such phrases, 
accustom the minds of their followers to view with less abhorrence 
the falsehoods whose symbols they have adopted as the repre- 
sentatives of the truths which they teach ; they throw down the 
barriers which nature or art have erected for the protection of 
mankind, and clear the way for an incoming deluge of abomination. 

The words Christian and Socialist are in themselves utterly 
irreconcilable ; “ or what fellowship hath righteousness with un- 
righteousness? And what communion hath light with darkness ? 
And what concord hath Christ with Belial? On wuat part 
HATH HE THAT BELIEVETH WITH AN INFIDEL!” 

Leaving Mr. Kingsley to answer these plain questions at his 
leisure, we proceed to a consideration of the Sermons under 
review. 

Let us begin with the title. They are in the first place 
Sermons on National Subjects ; they are therefore intended for 
the instruction of the nation—ourselves amongst the number— 
and are open to free and rigid discussion. They convey, it is to 
be presumed, the opinions of the author, a leading Christian 
Socialist, as to the measures to be adopted for meeting or avoid- 
ing the crisis which every man who has eyes must see is 
approaching with daily increasing rapidity. 

They are also sermons preached in a village church, and con- 
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sequently to a village congregation; and they are therefore 
deliberately put forth as a sample of the style of reaching and 
teaching, which Mr. Kingsley and his friends consider as suitable 
for such a purpose. 

We beg our readers carefully to remember these two facts 
whilst they go along with us, as in no unkind spirit we endeavour 
to survey the series of discourses now | ing before us—feeling as 
we sincerely feel, that if their author in many points essen- 
tially wrong, he is on many points essentially right, and that in 
many others, and those the points on which an outery is raised 
against him, his errors, arise from the misapprehension of im- 
portant and fundamental truths, which have been practically 
ignored so.long that they who seek to revive them are in danger 
of mistaking the counterfeit for the reality, and of furnishing to 
the hungry who hunger after truth and righteousness, the apples 
of Sodom and grapes of Gomorrah, instead of the blessed fruit 
of the Tree of Eternal Life. 

That Mr. Kingsley and his friends should have been attacked 
and reviled as they have been, by those who look upon any inter- 
ference with the rules and principles of the weed world 
that lieth in wickedness, the world that is at enmity with God 
—as an act of hostility against themselves, of rebellion against 
their God, is natural and “proper ;” but just as in the case of 
any other excellent but erring individual, it would be equally 
wrong to join in the cry raised against them, by those who 
hate all that is holy and good, or to withhold the censure 
ag they deserve when and where that censure ought to 

Let us begin with the first of the series, a noble sermon, 
entitled Tux Kine or tHe Eartn, and preached on the first 
Sunday in Advent. It commences thus :— 


“This Sunday is the first of the four Sundays in Advent. During 
those four Sundays our forefathers have advised us to think seriously 
of the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ—not that we should neglect to 
think of it at all times, As some of you know, I have preached to you 
about it often lately. Perhaps before the end of Advent, you will all 
of you, more or less, understand what all I have said about the cholera, 
and public distress, and the sins of this nation, and the sins of the 
labouring people has to do with the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
But I intend, especially in my next four sermons, to speak my whole 
mind to you about this matter, as far as God has shown it to me; taking 
the collect, epistle, and gospel for each Sunday in Advent, and explain- 
ing them. I am sure I cannot do better; for the more I see of those 
collects, epistles, and gospels, and the way which they are arranged, the 
more I am astonished and delighted at the wisdom with which they are 
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chosen, the wise order in which they follow each other, and fit into 
each other.”—pp. 1, 2. 


So far, so good. Mr. Kingsley believes, as he tells us here 
and elsewhere, that his principles are in accordance with the letter 
and spirit of Scripture, and of that Church of which he is a 

riest. Such too is the profession, the sincere profession of 
others with whom we have the misfortune to differ. We indeed 
may see incongruity and inconsistency in their system; but as 
long as they bow implicitly to the Written Word, and avow an 
mudeeleding loyalty to our Church, we are bound to give them the 
full credit due to such professions, however mistaken they may be. 
So also with Mr. Kingsley—he may be, nay, he undoubtedly 
is, in grave error upon certain points; but whereas he holds 
them sincerely and openly, and honestly believes them to be 
consistent with the Bible and the Prayer Book; we should en- 
deavour to point out his mistakes to him in a spirit of love, a 
spirit far different from that in which we should deal with a 


Pyrrhonist or a Romanizer. 


“‘ Now do not be in a hurry,” proceeds he, after some striking observa- 
tions, ‘and fancy from what I have just said, that I am one of those who 
think the end of the world is at hand. It may be for aught I know. ‘Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, not even the angels of God, 
nor the Son, but the Father only.’ If you wish for my own opinion, 
I believe that what people commonly call the end of the world, that is, 
the end of the earth and of mankind on it, is not at hand at all. As 
far as I can judge from Scripture, and from the history of all nations, 
the earth is yet young, and mankind in its infancy. Five thousand 
years hence, our descendants may be looking back on us as foolish bar- 
barians, in comparison with what they know; just as we look back 
upon the ignorance of people a thousand years ago. And yet I believe 
that the end of this world, in the real Scripture sense of the word 
‘world,’ is coming very quickly and very truly. The end of this 
system of society, of these present ways in religion, and money- 
making, and conducting ourselves in all the affairs of life, which we 
English people have got into now-a-days. The end of it is coming. 
It cannot last much longer ; for it is destroying itself. It will not last 
much longer ; for Christ and not the devil is the king of the earth. As 
St. Paul said to his people, so say I to you, ‘The night is far spent, 
the day is at hand.’ 

“ These may seem strange words, but almost every one is saying them, 
in his own way. One large party among religious people in these days, 
is complaining that Christ has left his Church, and that the cause of 
Christianity will be ruined and lost, unless some great change takes 
place. Another large party of religious people say, that the prophecies 
are on the point of being all fulfilled; that the 1260 days, spoken of 
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by the prophet Daniel, are just coming to an end; and that Christ is 
coming with his saints, to reign openly upon earth for a thousand 
years. The wisest philosophers and historians of late years, have been 
all foretelling a great and tremendous change in England, and through- 
out all Europe; and in the mean time, manufacturers and landlords, 
tradesmen and farmers, artisans and labourers, all say, that there must 
be a change, and will be a change—that people cannot live if things go 
on much longer as they are. I believe they are all right, every one of 
them. They put it in their words; I think it better to put it in the 
Scripture words, and say boldly, ‘ Jesus Christ, the King of the earth 
is coming.’ 

‘But you will ask, ‘What right have you to stand up and say any thing 
so surprising?’ My friends, the world is full of surprising things, and 
this age above all ages. It was not sixty years ago, that a nobleman 
was laughed at in the House of Lords, for saying that he believed that 
we should one day see ships go by steam; and now there are steamers 
on every sea and ocean in the world. Who expected twenty years ago, 
to see the whole face of England covered with these wonderful rail- 
roads? Who expected on the 22nd of February last year, that, within 
a single month, half the nations of Europe, which looked so quiet and 
secure, would be shaken from top to bottom with revolutions and blood- 
shed—kings and princes vanishing one after the other like a dream— 
poor men sitting for a day as rulers of kingdoms, and then hurled down 
again to make room for other rulers as unexpected as themselves? 
Can any one consider the last fifty years—can any one consider that 
one last year, 1848, and then not feel that we do live in a most strange 
and awful time? a time for which nothing is too surprising, a time in 
which we all ought to be prepared, from the least to the greatest, to see 
the greatest horrors and the greatest blessings come suddenly upon us, 
like a thief in the night? So much for Christ’s coming being too won- 
derful a thing to happen just now. Still you are right to ask, ‘ What 
do you mean by Christ being our King? What do you mean by his 
coming to us? What reason have you for supposing that He is coming 
now, rather than at any other time? And if He be coming, what are 
we todo? What is there we ought to repent of? What is there we 
ought to amend.’”—pp. 83—6. 


There is of course much of truth in all this. We indeed think 
that the personal advent of our Lord is much nearer at hand than 
Mr. Kingsley does; still it is an open question, upon which each 
man has a right to form his own judgment. But that a great 
and an important crisis in the history of England is approaching, 
we hold it weaker than folly and worse than madness to doubt. 

Mr. Kingsley goes on to say :— 


“Well, my friends—it is just these questions which I hope and trust 
God will enable me to answer to you, in my next few sermons—I am 
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rfectly convinced that if we go on as nineteen-twentieths are doing 
Fs Bastund now, the Lord of us all will come in an hour, when we are 
not aware, and cut us asunder in the deepest and most real sense, as He 
came and cut asunder France, Germany, and Austria, only last year, 
and appoint us our portion with the unbelievers. And I believe that 
our punishment will be seven times as severe as that of either France, 
Germany, or Austria, because we have had seven times their privileges 
and blessings, seven times their Gospel light and Christian knowledge, 
seven times their freedom and justice in laws and constitution, seven 
times their wealth and prosperity, and means of employing our popula- 
tion. Much has been given to England, and of her much will be 
required.” —p. 4. 


Now, whilst agreeing in the main with all this, we must protest 
against the passage which we have marked in italics: the tem- 
ral punishments of God are not the deepest and most real 
ulfilment of his vengeance against sinners ; the keenest, sternest 
of them, are but nothing in comparison with the worm that dieth 
not, and the fire that never is quenched. But to deal with the 
general subject, that a crisis is coming, and that we must look it 
boldly in the face, and act as well as speculate, we have no manner 
of doubt ; and in certain great principles and views, which Mr. 
Kingsley lays down as determining the character of our measures, 
and the spirit in which they are to be undertaken and carried out, 
we cordially agree ; though we hold that his opinions upon many 
points are crude and vague, as though he had not mastered his 
subject; on others, partial and one-sided ; and on others, erroneous 
and dangerous. 

The universal i wie of Christ—the personal and practical 
omnipresence of God—the constant need and omnific efficacy of 
the Holy Spirit—the absolute necessity and solemn obligation 
under which we lie politically and morally, to realize in every-day 
life the brotherhood of baptism and the membership of Christ— 
the impiety as well as impolicy of mammon-worship in all its 
forms and under all its phases—the erroneous and anti-scriptural 
character of the views which the rich too frequently entertain of 
their own responsibilities and relative duties, as well as of the con- 
dition of the poor in God's sight—all these are mighty master-truths 
which Mr. Kingsley nobly and boldly lays down, and without which 
they who would reconstruct the tottering edifice of social life will 
meet with a fate resembling that of him who built his house upon 
the sand. 

We shall notice the crudities, partialities, and errors of our 
author as they come under our notice. Let us however proceed 
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with a more grateful task, and quote in extenso what. he has said 
regarding the kingship of Ulvasa=. myer 


‘“‘I dare say there are some among you who are inclined to think 
that when we talk of Christ being a king, that the word king means 
something very different from its common meaning; and, God knows, 
that that is true enough. Our blessed Lord took care to make people 
understand that—how He was not like one of the kings of the nations, 
how his kingdom was not of this world. But yet the Bible tells us 
again and again that all good kings, all real kings, are patterns of 
Christ ; and, therefore, that when we talk of Christ being a king, we 
mean that He is a king in every thing that a king ought to be, that He 
fulfils perfectly all the duties of a king; that He is the pattern which 
all kings ought to copy. Kings have been in all ages too apt to forget 
that, and, indeed, so have the people too. We, English, have forgotten 
most thoroughly in these days, that Christ is our king, or even a king 
at all. We talk of Christ being a ‘ spiritual’ king, and then we say 
that that merely means that He is king of Christians’ hearts. And 
when any one asks what that means, it comes out, that all we mean is, 
that Christ has a very great influence over the hearts of believing Chris- 
tians, when He can obtain it; or else that it means that He is king of 
a very small number of people called the elect, whom He has chosen 
out, but that He has absolutely nothing to do with the whole rest of 
the world. And then, when any one stands up with the Bible in his 
hand, and says, in the plain words of Scripture, ‘ Christ is not only the 
king of believers, He is the king of the whole earth; the king of the 
clouds and the thunder, the king of the land and the cattle, and the 
trees, and the corn, and to whomsoever He will He giveth them. 
Christ is not only the king of believers—He is the king of all—the 
king of the wicked, of the heathen, of those who do not believe Him, 
who never heard of Him. Christ is not only the king of a few indi- 
vidual persons, one here and one there in every parish, but He is the 
king of every nation. He is the king of England, by the grace of 
God, just as much as Queen Victoria is, and ten thousand times more.’ 
If any man talks in this way, people stare—think him an enthusiast— 
ask him what new doctrine this is, and call his words unscriptural, just 
because they come out of Scripture and not out of man’s perversions and 
twistings of Scripture. Nevertheless Christ is King ; really and truly 
King of kings and Lord of lords; and He will make men know it. 
What He was, that He is and ever will be; there is no change in Him ; 
his kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and his dominion endureth 
throughout all ages, and woe unto those, small and great, who rebel 
against Him! 

“ But what sort of a king is He? He is a king of law, and order, 
and justice. He is not selfish, fanciful, self-willed. He said Himself: 
that He came not to do his own will but his Father’s. He is a king of 
gentleness and meekness too: but do not mistake that. There is no 
T 2 
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weak indulgence in Him. A man may be very meek, and yet stern 
enough and strong enough." —pp. 7—9. 

eo 

After illustrating this by the character and conduct of Moses, 


Mr. Kingsley proceeds :— 


And such a one is our King, my friends; Jesus Christ the Son of 
God. Like Moses, says St. Paul, He is faithful in his office. There- 
fore He is severe as well as gentle.’’—p. 10. 


Thus far nothing can be better—the principles are just ; the 
statements true; the manner bold; the style simple, straight- 
forward, and impressive. But here we must diverge from Mr. 
Kingsley, because he sik from the truth as it is in Jesus; 
that is to say, he gives such a purely one-sided view of the case 
as to be practically false and mischievous. He is preaching his 
first Advent sermon, which is, as it were, his preface and intro- 
duction to his Advent course and his national volume ; we should 
therefore expect some definite answer, some adumbration of an 
answer to the questions already propounded, “ What ts there we 
ought to repent of? What is there we ought to amend?” We 
should expect some catalogue of those thoughts and deeds and 
words, those modes of feeling and habits of action upon which the 
severity of our King will be exercised. In these matters, how- 
ever, Mr. Kingsley is strangely defective and particoloured, and the 
defectiveness and partiality of his teaching will appear, whether 
we test it by the statements of Scripture —especially those referring 
to the latter days—or by the verification of those statements 
which is furnished. by the facts of the present time. 

We are told for example in Holy Writ that “in the last days 
perilous times shall come. For men shall be lovers of their own 
selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient wnto parents, 
unthankful, unholy without natural affection, false accusers, incon- 
tinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, heady, 
highminded, lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God, having a 
form of godliness, but denying the power thereof ;”—that 
“neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor thieves, 
net Ar nor drunkards, nor revilers shall enter the kingdom 
of God.” 

We see around us a great deal of boastfulness, and pride, and 
blasphemy, and disobedience to parents; we see a great and 
rapid decay of natural affection ; we perceive much contempt for 
those that are good, much treason, headyness, and highminded- 
hess ; a great tendency to follow interest or pleasure rather than 
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duty—to sacrifice TO KAAON to TO HAY or TO SYM®EPON 
—we are painfully aware of the fact that within the present 

ntury fornication has greatly increased amongst the poorer 
classes; whilst of late years idolatry has made t 

great pro 

amongst the more highly educated; and we presume that little 

roof is required to show the extent to which reviling, drunken- 
ness, and dishonesty prevail in many parts both of town and 
country. 

We should therefore have naturally expected some allusion to 
these things. It is difficult to believe, though we should be 
delighted to find ourselves mistaken, that Mr. Kingsley’s village 
flock is totally exempt from any of them; be this however as it 
may, that large body which he addresses through the press—the 
English nation—is undoubtedly guilty of them to a very vast 
extent. And Mr. Kingsley is therefore deserving of grave 
censure for omitting all, even the most distant allusion to them 
in the peroration to his opening discourse. 

Now, do not let Mr. Kingsley and his friends mistake us—we 
abhor as much as he or they do the notion that would sink the 
Church into a moral police, organized by the Few for the pur- 
pose of subjecting the Many to their will, rendering them sub- 
servient to their whim and wish, pleasure and profit—we are quite 
as anxious as the most rabid Christian Socialist for the moral 
and social elevation of the masses, and we look upon it as a part, 
and a very important part too, of the Church’s mission, to plead 
the cause of the widow and the fatherless, to let the oppressed go 
free and to break every yoke; still we protest in the strongest 
terms of which our language is capable, against the one-sided 
teaching which would represent sin as confined to the rich and 
the powerful; or salvation as assured to the poor and the feeble. 
We would urge upon Mr. Kingsley and others who preach in this 
strain the awful fact, that if through their defective teaching, any 
of those poor and needy members of Christ’s body in whom they 
take taid we sincerely honour them for taking) so deep an interest 
should perish everlastingly, his blood will be upon the head of 
him who neglected to declare to him the full message of God. 
Scripture has spoken unmistakeably upon this point :— 

“I have set thee a watchman unto the house of Israel, there- 
fore thou shalt hear the word from My mouth and warn them 
from Me. When I say unto the wicked, O wicked man, thou 
shalt surely die; if thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from 
his way, that wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; BUT HIS BLOOD 
WILL I REQUIRE AT THINE HAND.” 


Let us then see what Mr. Kingsley has said, that our readers 
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may be able to judge for themselves as to the accuracy of our 


“ With the poor, with the outcast, the neglected, those on whom men 
trampled, who was gentler than the Lord Jesus? To the proud 
pharisee, the canting scribe, the cunning Herodian, who was sterner 
than the Lord Jesus? Read that ‘awful 23rd chapter of St. Matthew, 
and then see how the Saviour, the lamb dumb before his shearers, He 
of whom it was said ‘ He shall not strive nor cry, nor shall his voice be 
heard in the streets’—how He could speak when He had occasion— 
* Woe unto you scribes and pharisees, hypocrites!’ ‘ Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell?’ 

“ My friends, these were the words of our King, of Him in whom 
was neither passion nor selfishness, who loved us even to the death, 
and endured for us the scourge, the cross, the grave. And, believe me, 
such are his words now; though we do not hear Him, the heaven 
and the earth hear Him, and obey Him. His message is pardon, 
mercy, deliverance to the sorrowful and the oppressed, and the neglected ; 
and to the proud, the tyrannical, the self-righteous, the hypocritical, 
tribulation and anguish, shame and woe. 

* Because He is the Saviour, therefore He is a consuming fire to all 
who try to hinder Him from saving men. Because He is the Son of 
God, He will sweep out of his Father’s kingdom all who offend, and 
whosoever maketh and loveth a lie. Because He is boundless mercy 
and love, therefore He will show no mercy to those who try to stop his 
purposes of love. Because He is the King of men, the enemies of 
mankind are his enemies; and He will reign till He has put them all 
under his feet.”—p. 11. 


All this is of course very right and true as far as it goes; but 
then it does not go far enough. It is the truth, but not the 
whole truth; and we need scarcely remark, that whether in the 
pulpit or the witness-box, the suppressio veri is quite as dangerous 
as the assertio falsi. To take an illustration from the former: 
the preacher who inculcates either justification by faith, or judg- 
ment according to works, without the other, may disseminate the 
most deadly and anti-Christian and soul-destroying error, without 
making one single statement that is contrary to the teaching of 
either the Bible or the Church. 

We have lingered long upon this opening discourse, not from 
any inherent pre-excellence, but because it may fairly be taken as 
a sample and an index of the rest. 

We proceed to consider the second sermon, entitled Holy 
Scripture-—The greater part of this discourse is exceedingly 
beautiful, and calculated to benefit all, of whatever rank or class, 
who hear or read it, by arousing in their hearts and minds a fuller, 
deeper appreciation of those oracles of God, which still pour 
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forth their mighty, their eternal voice, unchanged and un 

able, amid the changes and chances of this mortal life—the con- 
tests of nations—the quarrels of Churches—the rise and fall of 
heresies and schisms—the wide and incalculable revolutions in 
political institutions, sovial and domestic relations, and public 
opinion, accompanying the imperceptible but unceasing lapse of 
created ages—those oracles of God which speak to us directly of 
Him and from Him who is mirrored in their pages, which ever 
furnish the ready solution of all things necessary to salvation to 
him who asks of them humbly and prayerfully in spirit and in 
truth. Take the following :— 


** All these ancient psalms and prophets, and histories of men and 
nations who trusted in God ‘were written for our example, that we, 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope.’ 

‘Yes, my friends, this is true; and the longer you live a life of 
faith and godliness, the longer you read and study that precious Book 
of books which God has put so freely into your hands in these days, 
the more you will find it. And if it was true of the Old Testament, 
written before the Lord came down and dwelt among men, how much 
more must it be true of the New Testament, which was written, after 
his coming, by apostles and evangelists, who had far fuller light and 
knowledge of the Lord than ever David or the old prophets, even in 
their happiest moments, had? Ah, what a treasure you have, every 
one of you, in those Bibles of yours, which too many of you read so 
little! From the first chapter of Genesis to the last of Revelation, it 
is all written for our example, all profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished for all good works. Ah! friends, 
friends, is not this the reason why so many of you do not read your 
Bibles, that you do not wish to be furnished for good works ?—do not 
wish to be men of God, godly and godlike men, but only to be men of 
the world, caring only for money and pleasure ?—some of you, alas! 
not wishing to be men and women at all, but only a sort of brute beasts 
with clothes on, given up to filth and folly, like the animals that perish, 
or rather worse than the animals, for they could be no better if they 
tried, but you might be. Oh! what might you not be, what are you 
not already, if you but knew it! Members of Christ, children of God, 
heirs of the kingdom of heaven, heirs of a hope undying, pure, that 
will never fade away, having a right given you by the promise and oath 
of Almighty God himself, to hope for yourselves, for your neighbours, 
for this poor distracted world, for ever and ever; & right to believe that 
there is an everlasting day of justice, and peace, and happiness in store 
for the whole world, and that you, if you will, may have your share in 
that glorious sunrise which shall never set again. You may have your 
share in it, each and every one of you; and if you ask why, go to the 
Scriptures, and there read the promises of God, the grounds of your 
just hope, for all beaven and earth.”—pp. 13—15. 
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There is indeed in this sermon here and there a somewhat 

uliar and suspicious phrase or expression, yet there is nothing 
which may not bear a good meaning, and much that must do so. 
We must except, however, from this eulogy the following pas- 
sage, which, beautiful though it be, has 4 tendency to divert the 
mind from the primary meaning of one of the many important 
texts which assert the essential doctrine of the Atonement :— 


“Behold the Lamb of God,’ said John the Baptist, ‘who takes 
away the sin of the world.’ How dare we, who call ourselves Chris- 
tians, we who have been baptized in his name, we who have tasted of 
his mercy, we who know the might of his love, the converting and 
renewing power of his Spirit—how dare we doubt but that He nill 
take away the sins of the world? Ay, step by step, nation by nation, 
year by year, the Lord shall conquer; love and justice and wisdom 
shall spread and grow, for He must reign till He has put all enemies 
under his feet. He has promised to take away the sins of the world, 
and He is God and cannot lie,”—p. 18. 


Now we earnestly protest against what we cannot call by any 
milder name than a manifest and dangerous perversion of the 
plain meaning of God’s Word. 

Mr. Kingsley’s notions, however, on the interpretation of 
Scripture, appear to be exceedingly vague and crude. We trust 
that a little careful consideration will make him see their un- 
tenableness and deficiency. Take for example the following 
extraordinary passage from the third sermon, entitled ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of God,”’—a sermon the greater part of which is occu- 
pied with exhibiting in the most masterly manner the reality of 
en providential government, and the merciful majesty of 

Jhrist :— 


‘* No prophecy of Scripture is of private interpretation, says St. 
Peter. ‘That is, it does not apply to any one private, particular thing 
that is to happen. Every prophecy of Scripture goes on fulfilling 
itself more and more, as time rolls on and the world grows older. 
St. Peter tells us the reason why. No prophecy of Scripture is of 
private interpretation, because it does not come from the will of man, 
from any invention or discovery of poor, short-sighted human beings, 
who can only judge by what they see around them in their own times ; 
but holy men of old spoke as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. 
And who is the Holy Spirit? The Spirit of God; the everlasting 
Spirit; the Spirit who cannot change, for He is God. The Spirit who 
searcheth the deep things of God, and teacheth them to men. And 
what are the deep things of God. They are eternal, as God is. Eternal 
laws, everlasting rules, which cannot alter. That is the meaning of it 
all. The Spirit of God is the Spirit which teaches men the laws of 
God ; the unchangeable rules and ordinances by which He governs all 
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heaven and earth, and men, and nations; the laws which conte into 
force, not once only, but always; the laws of God, which are working 
round us now, just as much as they were eighteen hundred years ago, 
just as much as they were in Isaiah’s time. Therefore it is that I said 
these old Jewish prophecies, which were inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
are coming true now, and will keep on coming true, time after time, in 
their proper place and order, and whensoever the times are fit for them, 


even to the end of the world.”—p, 26, 


Now the meaning of all this appears to be, that each prophecy of 
Scripture is merely the concrete enunciation of an abstract law. It 
is painful to find such vagueness and crudity of thought and word 
upon so very important a point in one who has such a sincere love 
both to God and man, and such a reverent appreciation of God's 
Book, as the author of this volume evinces from first to last. It 
is painful, not merely or so much either on the author’s own ac- 
count, or on that of those subjected to his pastoral charge, as for 
the sake of those who, in the natural course of things, will be his 
theological apprentices, his exegetical pupils—trained under 
his teaching to teach others. Pietism may stand its ground for 
one generation in the pastor—for two, or, under peculiar circum- 
stances, perhaps three in the flock; but a pietist school of teach- 
ing, whatever be the zeal, and love, and sincerity, and piety of its 
founders, must inevitably lapse into rationalism. Look at 
Germany! We might find a case nearer home; but we refrain, 
from a tender respect to the saintly though erring departed. 

We therefore earnestly and sternly, yet in a spirit of yearning 
love—for we cannot read any thing that Mr. Kingsley has written 
without loving him—we do entreat him to consider well before he 
commits himself irretrievably—through what we would fain hope 
is at present a mere vague habit of thought—to principles which 
contain the germ of every thing that is impious, heretical, and 
damnable. : 

We are happy to be able to bestow unlimited commendation 
on the two next discourses, entitled A nip wri for Christmas, 
and Christmas Day: we think that Mr. Kingsley would confer a 
solid benefit on the labouring classes, and indeed on all classes of 
the community, by publishing them in a cheap form for dis- 
tribution ; their devout yet cheerful spirit is tru y delightful, and 
though full of holy rejoicing, there is a pathetic simplicity about 
them which brings the tears to our eyes; and if this be the case 
with such an iron being as a reviewer, a mere machine, a species 
of automatic guillotine—of self-acting rack—what must be their 
effect on less indurated natures? These two sermons are indeed 
almost beyond praise ; and as we cannot fairly quote them except 
in extenso, we shall simply proceed on our way. 
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The sixth discourse, ‘‘ True Abstinence,” contains much that 
is valuable; urges the universal obligation which all Christians 
are under, especially the young of both sexes, to abstain from sins 
of the flesh, and exposes with great skill the fundamental mistake 
of asceticism. 

One of the most striking and powerful sermons in the book is 
that on Good Friday ; though this and the one which immediately 
follows it, viz—Easter Day, are the most thoroughly objection- 
able. 
We must bestow some space upon them, which we are the 
more sorry for, as it will hinder us from dwelling at as great 
length as we could wish on the later portions of this very interest- 


ing volume. 


“On this very day, at this very hour,” commences the preacher, 
“1817 years ago, hung one nailed to a cross; bruised and bleeding, 
pierced and naked, dying a felon’s death between two thieves; in 
perfect misery, in utter shame, mocked and insulted by all the great, 
the rich, the learned of his nation; one who had grown up as a man 
of low birth, believed by all to be a carpenter's son; without scholar- 
ship, money, respectability, even without a home wherein to lay his 
head: and here was the end of his life! True, He had preached 
noble words, He had done noble deeds; but what had they helped Him? 
They had not made the rich, the learned, the respectable, the religious, 
believe on Him; they had not saved Him from persecution, and insult, 


and death.” —p. 74. 


Thus far nothing can be nobler; and the fearful warning to 
the professors of religion and respectability which these words 
convey, we commend to all those who attempt to explain away the 
awful text: “Jt ts easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God. Witu 
MEN THIS IS IMPOSSIBLE.” It would seem, however, that Mr. 
Kingsley had altogether forgotten that our Lord added, “ sur Not 
witH Gop, FoR WITH GOD ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE.” For 
he adds, and he adds nothing more :— 


“The only mourners who stood by to weep over his dying agonies 
were his mother a poor countrywoman ; a young fisherman; and one 
who had been a harlot and a sinner. There was an end!”—p. 75. 


Now this is very fine, and (as we said before), as far as it goes, 
pri true. But then the impression conveyed by it is utterly 
alse. 

When one working man had betrayed Him for gold, incensed 
by being frustrated in an attempt to embezzle the funds of a 
charity, when one poor fisherman had three times denied that he 
knew Him, and the rest of his followers had forsaken Him and 
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fled, leaving none of the male sex amongst those of hi 
condition faithful to Him save his one hens friend ; wide Sie 
and Pharisee, and Sadducee and Herodian were thirsting for his 
blood ; and the awful tribunal of the lordly and sacred Sanhedrim 
at once the supreme ne parla assembly and judicial court in 
all matters, civil as well as ecclesiastical, was convened to find 
Him guilty; when the base-hearted retainers of the merciless 
and tyrannical hypocrite, who was invested with the high priest's 
office, were loading Him with insult and barbarity; they were 
two peers of the realm—men of the highest wealth, and rank, 
and power—members of the exclusive Few, who stood forward 
to vindicate the cause of justice and humanity! Yes, it was 
Nicodemus, the wealthy and the wise; and the affluent J oseph of 
Arimathea who dared defy the unanimous Sanhedrim in the very 
moment of its malignant triumph, and boldly assert the innocence 
of the doomed Jesus of Nazareth! 

Again ; after the turbulent and truculent rabble which desired 
but a few days since to proclaim Him their King, had called for 
and obtained nis death; after u1s followers—the poor and the 
unlearned amongst them at least—had utterly given up all hope 
whatever, with the mournful observation, ‘‘ We thought that this 
had been He which should have redeemed Israel,” those two brave 
noblemen went boldly to Pilate and craved the body of Jesus, 
and gave it burial! Surely Mr. Kingsley must know these 
things, and, knowing them, he ought not to keep them back, 
especially when he is addressing a village congregation, and 
attempting to teach a nation, on national subjects. 

The author proceeds, however, in a strain of simple sublimity, 
and stern earnestness seldom surpassed :— 


‘Do you know who that man was? He was your King; the King 
of rich and poor; and He was your King, not in spite of his suffering 
all that shame and misery, but just because He suffered it; because 
He chose to be poor, and miserable, and despised ; because He endured 
the cross, despising the shame; because He took upon Himself, to 
fulfil his Father’s will, all ills which flesh is heir to—therefore He is 
now your King, the Saviour of the world, the poor man’s friend, the 
Lord of heaven and earth. Is He such a King as you wish for? | 

“Is He the sort of King you want, my friends? Does He fulfil 
your notions of what the poor man’s friend should be? Do you in 
your hearts wish He had been somewhat richer, more glorious, more 
successful in the world’s eyes—a wealthy and prosperous man, like 
Solomon of old? Are any of you ready to say, as the money-blinded 
Jews said, when they demanded their true King to be crucified, ‘We 
have no king but Cwsar? Provided the law-makers and the authorities 
take care of our interests, and protect our property, and do not make 
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us pay too many rates and taxes, that is enough forus?’ Will you 
have no king but Cesar? Alas! those who say that, find that the law 
is but a weak deliverer, too weak to protect them from selfishness, and 
covetousness, and decent cruelty; and so Cesar and the law have to 
give place to Mammon, the god of money. Do we not see it in these 
very days? And Mammon is weak too, This world is not a shop, 
men are not merely money-makers and wages-earners. There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in that sort of philo- 
sophy. Self-interest and covetousness cannot keep society orderly and 
peaceful, let sham philosophers say what they will. And then comes 
tyranny, lawlessness, rich and poor staining their hands in each other's 
blood, as we saw happen in France two years ago; and so, after all, 
Mammon has to give place to Moloch, the fiend of murder and cruelty ; 
and woe to rich and poor when he reigns over them! Ay; woe—woe 
to rich and poor, when they choose any one for their king, but their real 
and rightful Lord and Master, Jesus, the poor Man, afflicted in all their 
afflictions, the Man of sorrows crucified on this day.”—p. 76. 


The heart-stirring eloquence of this passage must compel the 
admiration of the most unwilling; the denunciations which it 
contains of the present; the warnings which it utters for the 
future are worthy of the highest praise. The next two paragraphs 
are absolutely magnificent, though they close with the following 
rather startling statement :— 


“His tenderness is Almighty, and for the poor He has prepared 
deliverance, perhaps in this world, surely in the world to come—bound- 
less deliverance, out of the treasures of his boundless love.”—p. 77. 


In the same strain he proceeds to say— 


‘Believing in Jesus, we can pass by mines, and factories, and by 
dungeons darker and fouler still, in the lanes and alleys of our great 
towns and cities, where thousands and tens of thousands of starving 
men, and even women, and children grown old before their youth, sit 
toiling and pining in Mammon’s prison-house, in worse than Egyptian 
bondage, to earn such pay as just keeps the broken heart within the 
worn-out body ;—ay, we can go through our great cities, even now, and 
see the women whom God intended to be Christian wives and mothers, 
the slaves of the rich man’s greed by day, the playthings of his lust by 
night; and yet not despair: for we can cry, No! thou proud Mammon, 
money-making fiend! these are not thine, but Christ’s; they belong 
to Him who died on the cross; and though thou heedest not their 
sighs, He marks them all, for He has sighed like them; though there 
be no pity in thee, there is in Him the pity of a man, ay, and the indig- 
nation of aGod! He treasures up their tears; He understands their 
sorrows ; his judgment of their guilt is not like thine, thou pharisee ! 
He is their Lord, who said, that to those to whom little was given, of 
them shall little be required. Generation after generation, they are 
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being made perfect by sufferings, as their Saviour was before them; 
and then woe to thee! For even as He led Israel out of Egypt with a 
mighty hand, and a stretched-out arm, and signs and wonders great and 
terrible, so shall He lead the poor out of this misery, and make them 
households like a flock of sheep; even as He led Israel through the 
wilderness, tender, forbearing, knowing whereof they were made, havin 
mercy on all their brutalities, and idolatries, murmurings, and back- 
slidings, afflicted in all their afflictions: even while He was punishing 
them outwardly, as He is punishing the poor man now; even so shall 
He lead this people out in his good time, into a good land and large, a 
land of wheat and wine, of milk and honey; a rest which He has 
prepared for his poor, such as eye has not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive. He can do it; for the 
Almighty Deliverer is his name. He will do it; for his name is Love, 
He knows how to do it; for He has borne the griefs, and carried the 
sorrows of the poor.”—p. 79. 


It is really distressing to see a man of good feelings and good 
intentions allowing himself to be so utterly carried away by his 
kindly emotions, to become so utterly the creature of Artes th as to 
write and preach and publish such a mischievous rhapsody as that 
which we have just transcribed; and the brilliant eloquence of 
the passage makes it only the more blameworthy. Mr. Kin ley 
is jealous, and rightly jealous for the worship of the One oe 
he is anxious and rightly anxious to warn us against substituting 
religion for godliness. Will he bear with us—we trust so— 
whilst we suggest that he has deified and idolized his own “ better 
feelings” and “amiable weaknesses ;” that he has substituted a 
religion of emotional tenderness, for that stern though beautiful 
and loving reality which Scripture and the Church unfold to our 
view. 

But whilst we blame thus severely the sin, let us deal gently 
by the sinner; let us give him full credit for the high and holy 
feelings by which he has been led astray. And yet is there not 
an aggravation in the sin of those who misuse the very highest 
and holiest gifts of Gop? who make the sweetest noblest impulses 
and instincts which Gop has given us an occasion for sin? And 
does not a terrible responsibility rest on the head of him who leads 
the perishing to perish by bold assertions that they need not fear 
perdition ? 

And again, is it kindness—real kindness—when we see a man 
or woman walking along the broad road that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, to bid them be of good cheer ! ; 

It is comfortable doctrine, no doubt, this of Mr. Kingsley’s— 
comfortable now; but will it be comfortable hereafter? either to 
pastor or people ? 
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Let us, however, leave this discourse, in which there is much 
both to praise and blame that we have not touched upon, and 
proceed to that on Easter Day, where we shall find doctrine’ more 
comfortable still. 


‘‘ Now what reason had St. Paul,” says Mr. Kingsley, “ to believe 
that these Colossians were risen with Jesus Christ? Because they had 
given up sin, and were leading holy lives? That cannot be. The 
epistle for this day says the very opposite. It does not say, ‘ you are 
risen, because you have left off sinning.’ It says, ‘ you must leave off 
sinning, because you are risen.’ Was it then on account of any expe- 
riences or inward feeling of theirs? Not at all. He says that these 
Colossians had been baptized, and that they had believed in God’s work 
of raising Jesus Christ from the dead, and that therefore they were 
risen with Christ. In one word, they had believed the message of 
Easter Day, and therefore they shared in the blessings of Easter Day ; 
as it is written in another place, ‘If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and believe in thy heart that God has raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’”—p. 86. 


We have heard the charge severally brought against the 
doctrines of baptismal regeneration and justification by faith, 
by those who misunderstand those inestimable formule, that they 
naturally if not necessarily tend to the disparagement of repent- 
ance and holiness. But it never before was our lot to meet with 
the two placed side by side—both nominally accepted—both made 
apparently to minister to such an ungodly end. We say appar- 
ently ; for we cannot bring ourselves to believe that Mr. Rin 
ley, with his zeal for God's glory and man’s happiness, and his 
deep reverence for and keen appreciation of all that is pure and 
true and noble and lovely, can really mean to propound and 
inculcate such rank antinomianism. But to proceed :— 


‘* Now these,” says Mr. Kingsley, ‘ seem very wide words, too wide 
to please most people. But there are wider words still in St. Paul’s 
epistles. He tells us again and again, that God’s mercy is a free gift ; 
that He has made to us a free present of his Son Jesus Christ. That 
He has taken away the effect of all men’s sin; and more than that, 
that men are God’s children; that they have a right to believe that they 
are so, because they are so. For, he says, the free gift of Jesus Christ 
is not like Adam’s offence. It is not less than it, narrower than it, as 
some folks say. It is not that by Adam’s sin all became sinners, and 
by Jesus Christ’s salvation an elect few of them shall be made righteous. 
If you will think a moment, you will see that it cannot be so. For 
Jesus Christ conquered sin and death and the devil. But if, as some 
think, sin and death and the devil have destroyed and sent to hell by 
far the greater part of mankind, then they have conquered Christ, and 
not Christ them. Mankind belonged to Christ at first. Sin and death 
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and the devil came in and ruined them, and then Christ came to redeem 

them; but if all that He has been able to do is to redeem one out 

of a thousand of them, then the devil has had the best of the battle. 

He, and not Christ, is the conqueror. If a thief steals all the sheep on 
your farm, and all that you can get back from him is one or two out of 
the whole flock, which has had the best of it, you or the thief? If 
Christ’s redemption is meant for only a few elect souls out of all the 

millions of mankind, which has had the best of it, Christ, the master of 
the sheep, or the devil, the robber and destroyer of them? Be sure, 

my friends, Christ is stronger than that; his love is deeper than that; 

his redemption is wider than that. How strong, how deep, how wide 
it is, we never shall know.”—p. 88. 


All this is very ingenious, very clever, there is argument as 
well as humour in it. We shall not venture to break a lance 
with Mr. Kingsley on that field which he traverses so gallantly, 
and, as he appears to think, so triumphantly ; but we will refer 
him to that Boox of which he is the guardian—that Kine of 
whom he is the minister. It is ¢here that it is written; it is He 
that hath said— 

“ Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and MANY THERE BE WHICH GO IN THEREAT: because 
strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, 
and FEW THERE BE THAT FIND IT’.” 


** Upon you,” says Mr. Kingsley, ‘‘and me, and foreigners, and 
gipsies, and heathens, and thieves, and harlots, and little children,—” 


A singular position certainly in the climax of depravity for 
those whom our Lord referred to as models, and whom He loved 
so dearly ! 


“upon all mankind, let them be as bad or as good, as young or as 
old as they may, the free gift of God has come to justification of life ; 
they are justified, pardoned, and beloved in the sight of Almighty God ; 
they have a right and share to a new life; a different sort of life from 
what they are inclined to lead, and do leady by nature—to a life which 
death cannot take away, a life which may grow and strengthen, and 
widen, and blossom, and bear fruit for ever and ever. They havea 
share in Christ’s resurrection, in the blessing of Easter Day. They 
have a share in Christ, every one of them, whether they claim that 
share or not. How far they will be punished for not claiming it, is a 
very different matter, of which we know nothing whatsoever. And 
how far the heathen who have never heard of Christ, or of their share 
in Him, will be punished, we know not, we are not meant to know. 
But we know that to their own Master they stand or fall, and that their 
Master is our Master too, and that He is a just Master, and requires 


1 Matt. vii. 13, 14. 
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little of him to whom He gives little; a just and merciful Master, who 
loved this sinful world enough to come down and die for it, while 
mankind were all rebels and sinners, and has gone on taking care of it, 
and improving it, in spite of all its sin and rebellion ever since, and that 
is enough for us.”"—pp. 88, 89. 

That all men since the death and resurrection of our Lord 
have a capability of salvation is a portion of that faith once for all 
delivered to the saints, for which we are bound earnestly to con- 
tend; that we have no right to dogmatize either way mpon the 
fate of those to whom, whether here or elsewhere, in English 
mines or African deserts, the message of salvation has never 
come, is equally clear: but that any man in his senses with his 
Bible before him, should assert as Mr. Kingsley appears to assert 
(for we still venture to hope that it is not his intention to 
convey such a meaning as his words naturally bear)—‘* how far 
they will be punished for not claiming it is a very different matter, 
of which we know nothing whatsoever,” appears to us perfectly 
monstrous. For Christ Himself has laid the point at rest for 
ever, having said with reference to those to whom the offer 
should be made—the Gospel be preached—‘“* HE THAT BELIEVETH 
NOT SHALL BE DAMNED. 

It isa strange thing, this bastard charity, which is so much 
the fashion now-a-days, which makes one class of men object 
to denouncing the sin of schism, and another treat with equal 
tenderness that of idolatry—which makes this philanthropist 
object to capital punishments ere, and that ignore them hereafter ! 

We should do Mr. Kingsley, however, great injustice if we 
accused him of seeking to eliminate hell from the theological 
horizon. He does not, we conceive, deny the existence or detract 
from the necessity of the place of torment, only he would revo- 
lutionize public opinion on the subject so as to bring it into 
accordance with the principles and sympathies of Christian 
Socialists; he would in fact substitute a penal code of his own 
making for that which has been received always every where and 
by all. He thinks it unkind, and therefore unjust, to subject 
thieves, harlots, or even little children to future punishment ; but 
he would invest the saying of Abraham to Dives with a prophetic 
force and an cecumenical application, ‘ Son, remember that thou in 
thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things: but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented ;” and in 
apportioning the degree of punishment to each offender, he would 
put his worldly possessions into one scale as the measure of his 
torment in the other. A poor man, in Mr. Kingsley’s opinion or 
rather feeling, cannot deserve, or if he do deserve, will not receive 
the second death. 
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We can scarcely believe such to be Mr. Kingsley’s cool deli- 
berate judgment on these things: yet such is undoubtedly the 
tendency of his teaching—such is the persuasion which they would 
naturally produce on the minds of his auditors, the villagers of 
Eversley, and the people of England. 

How far more truth, and justice, and holiness, and beauty is 
there in the following eloquent passage from the writings of Dr. 
Hook :— 


“Rich men, behold your God! Watch Him; see Him a poor man, 
a poor destitute, a servant, a hard-working poor man. Rich men, 
watch your God! Watch Him at his lowly calling, toiling for his 
daily bread; watch Him, and be ye humble; reverence the station of 
poverty, consider the poor and needy, amend the condition of the 
. working classes of society. Believe not the flattering world, when it 
says that yours is the best condition in which to serve God. The 
Bible teaches us the reverse; and it may be that, at the last day, you 
will find that the person in this parish, who had led the most godly and 
saint-like life, coming nearest to the perfect pattern set by our Divine 
Master, is some unknown hard-working poor man, living in a wretched 
abode, to speak to whom you would now think it a condescension ! 
How changed will things be, at the last hour, when Dives and Lazarus 
are both standing before Him, Whose countenance will then be watched 
with all that trembling anxiety, with which men now watch the face of 
their judge, ere he opens his mouth to pronounce the sentence. The 
Apostle exhorts to hospitality, ‘ because, he saith, thereby some (as 
was the case with Abraham) have entertained angels unawares.’ So 
let us be exhorted to deal kindly and considerately with the pious poor; 
for in so doing, we may be showing regard to some who will have far 
higher places in the kingdom of glory, than we ourselves shall ever 
attain unto. Well were it, if this thought abode more constantly in 
the minds of men. 

‘Poor men, behold your God! Watch Him! He, when on earth, 
had not where to lay his precious head. If you are poor, yet who 
was poorer than He? It was not a man only, but a poor man also, 
that your God became; and by becoming a poor man, He has sanc- 
tified pious poverty as a special order in society; a state holy unto all 
who submit unrepiningly to its privations,—to all who really take up 
their cross and follow their Lord whithersoever He may call them, and 
rejoice that He, Who knoweth what is best for their external state, 
hath kept this power in his own hands; of the things of this world, 
dividing to every man severally as He will ?.” 


It would, however, be extremely unfair to Mr. Kingsley, did 
we suggest the impression that he neglects to inculcate lessons of 
virtue and godliness; and it is most gratifying to see how 


2 Sermons on the Miracles, vol. i. pp. 153-155 
VOL, XVIIIL—NO, XXXVIL—JANUARY, 1853. 
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earnestly and constantly he enforces the necessity under which we 
lie of seeking the aid of God’s Holy Spirit to work out our 
sanctification. 


“ Seek those things that are above,” says he, “and you shall find 
them. You shall find old bad habits die out in you, new good habits 
spring up in you; old meannesses become weaker, new nobleness and 
manfulness become stronger; the old, selfish, covetous, savage, cunning, 
cowardly, brutal Adam dying out ; the new, loving, brotherly, civilized, 
wise, brave, manful Adam growing up in you, day by day, to perfec- 
tion, till you are changed from grace to grace, and glory to glory, into 
the likeness of the Lord of men.” —p. 92. 


It is likewise very pleasing to see the very high value 
which this writer places on the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, 
and the continuousness with which he urges our obligation to 
receive it. 


‘‘* These are great promises,’ you may say,” proceeds he—“ ‘glorious 
promises; but what proof have yon that they belong to us? They 
sound too good to be true; too great for such poor creatures as we are; 
give us but some proof that we have a right to them; give us but a 
pledge from Jesus Christ; give us but a sign, an assurance from God, 
and we may believe you then.’ 

* My friends,” rejoins the preacher, “ 1 am certain—and the longer 
[ live I am the more certain—that there is no argument, no pledge, no 
sign, no assurance, like the bread and the wine upon that table.,.... 
We cannot trust our hearts and inward feelings; but that bread, that 
wine we can trust. Our inward feelings are a sign from man: that bread 
and wine are a sign from God... .. . ‘ Take, eat,’ said Jesus, ‘this is 
my body; drink, this is my blood.’ These are the signs that God has 
given you eternal life, and that life is in his Son. What better sign 
would you have? There is no mistaking their message; they can tell 
youno lies, And they can, and will, bring your own Gospel-blessings to 
your mind as nothing else can, They will make you feel as nothing 
else can, that you are the beloved children of God, heirs of all that 
your King and Head has bought for you when He died and rose again 
upon this day. He gave you the Lord’s Supper fora sign. Do you 
think He did not know what the best sign would be? He said, ‘Do 
this in remembrance of me!’ Do you think that He did not know 
better than you or me, and all men, that if you did do it, it would put 
you in remembrance of Him ? 

“Oh! come to his table this day of all days in the year, and claim 
there your share in his body and his blood, to feed the everlasting life 
in you ; which, though you see it not now, though you feel it not now, 
will surely, if you keep it alive in you by daily faith, and daily repent- 
ance, and daily prayer, and daily obedience, raise you up, body and 
soul, tu reign with Him for ever at the last day.”—pp. 93—96. 
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The later sermons contain, with some very few objectionable 
passages, much that is exceedingly beautiful in itself, and emi- 
nently profitable to these times, though ever and anon there is a 
visionary vagueness, or weak tenderness, or manifest partiality, 
which remind us that we are reading the composition of one who 
has adopted the ill-omened title of a Christian Socialist. 

What, then, is it that you would say and do? Mr, Kingsley 
and his friends will very naturally reply. And they have a right 
to an answer. Already has the muttering of the tempest’s voice 
been heard more than once in the distance; already do the waters 
heave beneath us; already do the timbers of our vessel politic 
begin to give and tremble; already are there signs in the heaven 
above, and on the earth beneath, and in the waters under the 
earth, which tell us unmistakeably that a day of trial—of fiery 
trial—is approaching. 

He, therefore, who offers us safety and counsel, has a right to 
demand an explicit answer to the question, What do you propose 
instead? And we are ready to give that answer. 

First, then, what will we say—say from the pulpit‘ 

We will tell the rich of their crimes, quite as boldly, and 
sternly, and plainly as Mr. Kingsley; and we will add, that unless 
they amend their ways, they will without doubt perish everlast- 
ingly ; for we love not to handle the Word of the Lord deceit- 
fully, or to keep back from any class the whole counsel of Gop. 

We will not with one class tell the poor that all their labours, 
and privations, and wrongs, and indignities are part of a blessed 
dispensation, whereof the rich are the divinely-accredited officials; 
nor with another, that they are all of them undoubtedly sure of 
salvation ; but we will do as the inspired preachers of the Gospel 
did in the beginning. We will not hide from them the cruelty and 
injustice with which they are treated, but command them, as 
they hope heaven or fear hell—as they love the Gop who made 
them and the Saviour who died for them—as they hope for a 
peaceful death and a glorious resurrection, to follow his steps, 
“ Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth; Who, 
when He was reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered, He 
threatened not, but committed Himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously.” 

And what would we do? : 

We would strike at the very root of the evils from which we 
are already suffering, and which threaten us with utter destruc- 
tion. It is madness—worse than madness—to shut our eyes to 
the danger : imperative interest, as well as imperative duty, force 
the subject and suggest the remedy. 

We are suffering from the effects of se/fishness: we must sub- 
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stitute Jove in its place. Our body politic is in danger of disso- 
lution from the baneful results of division: we must cure the hurt 
by unity. Whilst maintaining those glorious institutions, which, 
having their foundation in the interests of humanity, and their 
antitypes in the government of the universe, have, in conjunction 
with the Bible and the Church, been, under Gop, the causes and 
the guards of Britain’s freedom and Britain’s greatness ;—whilst 
maintaining in their integrity the rights of property and uphold- 
ing in all divine fulness the claims of authority, civil and eccle- 
siastical, domestic and economic; we must destroy at once and 
for ever all those conventional barriers which separate the orders 
of society and impede the current of love, and substitute for 
the hateful esprit de caste, the lovely and the loving esprit de 
corps. 

Ve must promote the well-being, physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual, of the working classes ; give them education; give them 
refinement ; teach them accomplishments and elegances, as well as 
furnish them with clothes and housing, and meat and drink. 
We must receive them at our tables, not as paupers, but as 
guests. Jf the clergy would begin, the laity soon would follow. 

But here we are stopped by the cry, Oh! impossible—impos- 
sible! Nay, we have seen it done; and, what will tell perhaps 
more with some persons than reason or right, we have seen the 
fruit of it. There was a parish, a few years since, in the centre 
of a district absolutely devastated by incendiarism. Night after 
night did the engines rush through the streets of that village, 
arousing the sleepers from their rest. Far and near there was no 
exemption—no escape. But whilst destruction and desolation 
visited every other spot within a circuit of many miles, man 
sought not to violate, and Gop spread his everlasting arms 
around that solitary spot, where ministered one who realized in 
his life, as well as his language, the Brotherhood of Baptism 
and the Membership of Christ. 

















Life and Times of St. Bernard. 


Art. IIT.—Life and Times of St. Bernard. By Dr. Augustus 
Neanner. Translated from the German by Mativpa 
Wrencu. Rivingtons. 


‘“ Bernarp was born at Fontaines, near Dijon, in Burgundy, in 
the year 1091,” says our author. “ His father Tecelin, a knight 
of an ancient and noble family, was too much engaged in deeds of 
arms to have leisure to devote himself to the education of his son, 
and it therefore devolved on his mother Aletta, a woman of a 
gentle and pious disposition. At that time there appeared to be 
no choice between the turbulent and dissolute mode of life of the 
upper ranks, too often connected with deeds of rude and lawless 
violence, and the absolute retirement of the monastic life, which 
from the force of contrast was held in the greater veneration.” 
That there were only those two modes of life to choose between 
is, we suppose, what the author or the translator means ; but the 
narrative goes on to tell of Bernard’s education, of the pains taken 
to allure him with the pleasures of life, or to corrupt him by the 
charms of profane learning. He withstood them all, and ‘ when 
he was journeying alone to meet his brothers, who were in the 
camp of the Burgundian army, then engaged in besieging the 
castle of Grenie, this idea” (that of the high and holy destiny 
for which his mother intended him) ‘and the image of his chiding 
mother filled his whole soul. Upon this he retired into a church, 
which was upon the road, and prayed that God would confirm him 
in his purpose of becoming a monk, With the ardour peculiar to 
him, he now not only hastened to execute his resolution, but he 
also sought to communicate his own inclinations to his kinsfoll 
and friends. His persuasions were effectual with many. His 
uncle ” (Gaudry, Count of Touillon), “a great and wealthy landed 
proprietor, and a man of high renown in arms, was the first to 
join him, and his example was followed by all Bernard’s brothers, 
with the exception of Gerard, the second,” who, however, even- 
tually embraced the monkish life, and the father, Tecelin, himself 
followed the example of his sons some years after. Bernard, the 
day that he renounced the world, began to preach so successfully 
against the world and its pleasures, that he had soon made many 
converts. : : 
“Many of these new votaries being married, he thought it 
incumbent on him to provide a retreat for those ladies who par- 
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ticipated in the purpose of their husbands, and he caused the 
nunnery of Juilly, in the diocese of Langres” (near Dijon) “ to 
be erected for them.” How he could erect such an establishment, 
or by what means he effected it, we are not informed. But for 
himself he made choice of “ the convent of Citeaux (Cistercium), 
situate in a barren wilderness, in the diocese of Chalons-sur- 
Saone.” “To this convent, then presided over by Stephen 
Harding, an Englishman ”—‘“ Bernard retired with more than 
thirty associates, in the year of our Lord 1115,” being at that 
time twenty-two years of age. ‘He soon excited observation 
and astonishment by the personal activity which he had the power 
of combining with the most profound abstractedness, and by his 
command over his bodily appetites.” 

His reputation drew so many votaries to the monastery, that 
the Abbot Harding granted a site for the foundation of a new 
abbey,—that of Clairvaux. 


‘‘It was a wild and desolate spot in the bishopric of Langres, and 
had formerly, when a robbers’ cave existed there, been known by the 
name of the Valley of Wormwood (Vallis Absinthialis), but since the 
extirpation of this plant, it had been called the clear or bright valley 
(Claravallis), It was in the third year of his profession that Bernard 
was called to preside as abbot over the newly-established convent. 
This was in the year 1115,” ‘* He was then in his twenty-sixth year, 
and so emaciated as rather to resemble a corpse than a living being.” 


His health was indeed so seriously injured, that he suffered all 
his life from the too rigid fasts he had kept, and was at this’ time, 
by order of the Bishop of Chalons, put under the care of a physi- 
cian, who proved a miserable quack, and under whose treatment 
he was kept in a hut apart from his convent ; but— 


‘no sooner was he released from this state of surveillance, than, with 
his abbot’s place, he resumed his former austerities. The whole con- 
vent was animated by his spirit and example. Men of illustrious 
descent, who had formerly played a distinguished part on the theatre of 
the world, now, by their hard labour in the sweat of their brow, and by 
their ascetic self-denial, which at that era ever made the most profound 
impression on the devotion of the nobles and people, and brought in the 
most costly offerings, prepared for the convent and district of Clairvaux 
(where the soil at first yielded them only the seantiest sustenance) the 
great wealth that in some decades of years it had acquired.” 


The following is quoted from the contemporary author of St. 
Bernard’s life :— 


“It was a dreary spot, inclosed by gloomy woods and rugged moun- 
tains, and those who came down from the mountains, and saw this 
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valley filled with men, among whom no idleness was permitted, each 
engaged in active labour and busied in performing his allotted task, in 
silence deep as that of the night, and only interrupted by the clang of 
the workmen and the hymns of praise to God, were so awed by this 
solemn stillness, that they forbore to speak on any but sacred subjects, 
as long as they were within the precincts of the abbey.” 


Their diet during the first year, before the ground was suffi- 
ciently prepared to yield any produce, consisted, we are told in a 
note, of a coarse bread, made of barley and millet and beech 
leaves, cooked in salt and water. And the hearts of some of the 
brethren began to fail them in the course of that first long and 
dreary season of cold, hunger, and privation of every sort, which 
lasted sixteen or seventeen months, so that it required all the 
influence and exertion of Bernard to prevent the utter abandon- 
ment of his infant settlement. And he suffered so much himself, 
that he was obliged to give up in part the strictness of the Bene- 
dictine rule, and to live in a separate dwelling, only visiting the 
monastery when necessary. Nor did he again return to his former 
strict seclusion. He had already founded the abbey of Fontenoi. 
He sent twelve monks to fix ona suitable situation, and placed 

todfrey, one of his original companions, at their head. They 

here enjoyed the singular privilege of being allowed to fight among 

themselves, and receive absolution for having done so. And they 

also had the good fortune to gain from Philip the Bold, of 

a an exemption from furnishing his dogs with white 
read, 

But though no longer engaged “in the active duties of the 
monkish life,” Bernard was “ regarded with universal veneration, ” 
and persons of all ranks came to receive his instruction. 


‘‘ He took a lively interest in all affairs of importance, and made use 
of the penetration and eloquence that were natural to him to adapt 
himself to the particular circumstances of every individual.” “In him 
the practical and the sensitive were the predominant tendencies.” ‘“ At 
that era, when the administration of justice was still in a great measure 
dependent on the arbitrary will of the nobles, a certain vassal of the 
Count Thibaut, of Champagne, named Humbert, had suffered banish- 
ment and confiscation of goods.” ‘ He became a houseless and destitute 
wanderer, and left his wife and children in the most wretched and hopeless 
condition. They had recourse to Bernard, and implored his mediation with 
the count.” ‘* Bernard wrote himself to the count as follows:—* Had 
I asked of thee gold or silver, or the like, I am fully persuaded that I 
should have obtained my request.’” (He had already applied through 
some of the abbots of the province to the count in behalf of Humbert, in 
vain.) ‘Wherefore, then, am I counted unworthy to obtain from you the 
only thing I have asked, and that not in my own, but in God’s name: 
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not for my own sake, but far more for yours? Know you not that 
with what measure you mete it shall be measured to you again? Know 
you not that it is as easy, ay, a thousand times easier, for God to cast 
you out of the heavenly inheritance, than for you to eject Humbert from 
his patrimony? There are indeed cases where the guilt is so manifest 
that justice leaves no room for mercy; but even then you must take 
vengeance in sorrow and trembling, impelled rather by necessity and 
judicial duty, than by any desire of avenging yourself! These repre- 
sentations had their due effect.” 


We next find Bernard exhorting, and successfully, to a more 
pious course of life, Archbishop Remi, of Sens, and then defend- 
ing him and the Archbishop of Paris from the persecution of 
Louis VI., and he wrote to the king threatening him with the 
Pope’s interference; and after several bishops had thrown them- 
selves at the king’s feet in behalf of the archbishops in vain, Ber- 
nard reproached him most vehemently, and declared that he 
would be punished by the death of his eldest son Philip—this 
vince did die three years afterwards, but this prophetic curse of 
Bernard’s had at the time no effect upon the king, who was, by 
the interference of the bishops, excommunicated, and promised to 
restore the church property, but on the interdict being removed 
refused to do so, and proceeded to further spoliation. 


“Upon this Bernard complained to the Pope in his own name,” 
and “it is probable that these representations had their effect, and that 
the Pope espoused the cause of the archbishop.” ‘ But the Court of 
Rome was not altogether pleased with Bernard’s reforming zeal, and 
the cardinals looked with jealous eyes on the man by whom princes, 
bishops, and even Papal jegates submitted to be guided,” and he was 
advised not to ‘‘ trouble himself so much with the affairs of this world, 
since this was unbecoming in a monk.” 


from which reproach he justifies himself with more spirit than 
discretion ; but he was soon called upon again by the Pope’s 
legate to assist in the deliberations at Troyes, on the rules to be 
given to the new order of the Temple, and he then became 
involved in along controversy with “* Peter the Venerable, the pre- 
sident of the important order of Cluniac monks.” 

Controversy indeed we can scarcely call it, for in the personal 
connexion of Peter and Bernard there appears to have been a 
degree of affection and forbearance, that not all the rivalry of their 
respective monasteries could cool orlessen. The contrast between 
Clairvaux and Clugni appears indeed to have been sufficiently 
ris ae |e in all the pomp of an over-endowed, unrestrained 
foundation—charitable from ostentation, magnificent, profuse, 
and licentious from choice. 
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In the contest of the rival Popes Anaclet II. and Innocent II. : 


“The decision between the rival claims of the respective Popes was 
remitted by King Louis to his bishops, and they accordingly assembled 
at Etampes for this purpose. Bernard, whose voice had the greatest 
influence, was invited to attend both by the king and the bishops,” 


Bernard further proceeded to England to prevail on Henry of 
England to recognize Innocent, and had great difficulty in doing 
so. Finding his efforts 


“ unavailing, Bernard at length exclaimed, ‘ You dread bringing guilt 
upon your soul by recognizing Innocent; well then, I tell you to think 
ouly how you may answer for your other sins in the sight of God, and 
I will be responsible for this.’ These words touched the king's heart, 
and he was moved by them to declare himself for Innocent.” 


“In Germany as well as in France the most eminent bishops 
had already declared in favour of Innocent,” and the Emperor 
Lothaire invited him into the Imperial territories. 


“ Innocent set out at once, accompanied by Bernard who was always 
about him, and whose ready eloquence and talents for business were 
peculiarly useful to him.” ‘At Lullich he found Lothaire, who 
followed by a numerous and brilliant retinue of nobles and bishops, rode 
down the principal street in which the cathedral was situated, and there, 
alighting from his steed, made his way to the horse of the Pope, and 
then taking its bridle in one hand, while with the other he held aloft his 
staff, as Defender of the Faith he led Innocent into the sacred edifice.” 


Bernard, after accompanying Innocent on his fruitless journey 
to Rome, returned to his own country, whence he addressed 
letters to the Pisans exhorting them to maintain their town as 
the seat of the true Pope; and to Innocent advising him to 
choose Pisa as the seat of the apostolic dignity. And when 
Louis VI. quarrelled with Innocent, Bernard wrote to the king, 
and succeeded in persuading him to acknowledge the authority of 
Innocent. He then again took up his residence in Italy for some 
time, and at Milan, which had always espoused the party of 
Anaclet, the influence of Bernard soon excited them to a wish of 
being reconciled to Innocent. 


‘* Many of them” (the Milanese nobles and clergy) “ seized with a 
passion of veneration for Bernard and for the ascetic lives of the Cister- 
cians, at once assumed the habit of the order, attracted the esteem and 
reverence of the people, and had a powerful effect in disposing them in 
favour of Innocent.” ‘* The extraordinary effect produced by his 
(Bernard’s) presence is described by an eye-witness (Landulfo the 
younger); ‘At his nod all gold and silver ornaments were removed 
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from the churches, and shut up in chests, as being offensive to the holy 
abbot: men and women clothed themselves either in hair cloth, or in 
the meanest woollen garments.’” 


The Milanese anxious to keep Bernard among them, 


‘assembling in festival procession, they proceeded singing hymns and 
psalms of jubilee to the church where he resided, and entreated his 
acceptance of the archiepiscopal office.” 


But he had long determined against taking any such office, and, 
after mediating between Pavia, and Cremona, and the Milanese, 
in 1135 he returned to France. 


“The news of his coming flew before him, and on his passage over 
the Alps, he was met by crowds of shepherds and peasants, who came 
down from their dwellings on the rocks to see him, and returned to 
their rude houses rejoicing when they had received his blessing.” 
‘* Bernard was not allowed to enjoy a life of retirement and contempla- 
tion amid his monks for any lengthened period.” 


He was called to accompany the legate of Pope Innocent to the 
court of William IX., of Aquitaine and Poitou (father of Elinor, 
queen of our Henry II.), who had taken advantage of the 
quarrels between the popes to dismiss several bishops on his own 
authority, and Bernard having in vain remonstrated and nego- 
tiated, 


“repaired to the church for the purpose of celebrating a High Mass. 
The count, who, as an excommunicated schismatic did not dare to assist 
at the ceremony, remained standing outside the door, and Bernard 
having pronounced the words of consecration over the bread, and given 
his blessing to the people, made his way through them to the place 
where he stood, bearing in his hand the paten with the consecrated 
bread, and then with a stern and menacing countenance, and eyes 
flashing with indignation, he addressed the prince in these awful words : 
* Twice already have the servants of the Lord in united conference sup- 
plicated you, and you have despised them; lo, now the Blessed Son of 
the Virgin, He who is the Head and the Lord of the Church which 
you persecute, appears to you, behold your Judge, at whose voice every 
knee is bowed both in heaven and in earth, the Judge to whom you must 
one day surrender your soul: and will you reject Him, as you have 
rejected his servants?’ Count William, horror-stricken and trem- 
bling in every limb, fell suddenly to the ground as if attacked by 


epilepsy.” 
He gave way, and reinstated the bishops, and died at Compo- 
stella, on a pilgrimage to atone for his sins. 


“ Bernard having thus succeeded in accomplishing the objects of his 
mission returned to Clairvaux, where, seated in a bower, shaded by 
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twining blossoms (which he had caused to be erected in the most secluded 
part of the valley), he remained in the enjoyment of his elevating con- 
templations till he was summoned from his retirement by the affairs of 
Italy.” 


Pope Innocent having been forced to apply again to the Em- 
peror Lothaire against Roger the Norman, thought his application 
useless, unless backed by a letter from Bernard to the emperor ; 
and when the imperial arms proved victorious, and Innocent was 
established at Rome, and after the death of Anaclet, when the 
anti-papal party elected a new anti-Pope, Victor III., Bernard 
persuaded him to abdicate his new dignity. 


‘‘ Victor came to him by night, and, laying aside his papal ornaments, 
was conducted by Bernard into the presence of Innocent, when he cast 
himself at his feet, thus, the unity of the Church was once more 
restored throughout Rome; and this era of divisions and perplexity 
gave place to one of universal rejoicing. Bernard was regarded by all 
as the general peace-maker, and honoured and lauded as the father of 
the country.” 


Bernard’s next public employment was in a long and compli- 
cated quarrel of the Count de Vermandois, and Louis of France, 
and the Pope, in which after fearlessly rebuking all parties, and 
bringing on the count and the king the horrors of excommunication, 
he at length succeeded and persuaded Lewis to a complete recon- 
ciliation. He did not even spare the Pope himself; he addressed 
him indignantly on the misapplication of his patronage; and 
soon after began his controversy with Abelard, whose philoso- 
phical theology Bernard maintained to be inconsistent with true 
piety. He began by private remonstrance ; and their first actual 
collision, we are told in a note, was on occasion of a visit of 
Bernard to the Paraclete convent, where he was received as an 
angel from heaven, and where he took upon him to reprove 
Abelard’s introduction of the word “‘ super-substantial” for “daily” 
bread in the Lord’s Prayer. ‘This interference with Abelard’s 
own ministry was of course unpardonable; and they continued 
their disputes, till Abelard challenged Bernard to a public 
argument before the most eminent prelates of Rome, in a synod 
at Sens, in 1140. But Abelard withdrew from the contest, and 
appealed to the Pope; and Bernard being all-powerful at Rome, 
Abelard was condemned as a heretic, forbidden to preach, all his 
writings ordered to be burnt, and he himself to be imprisoned 
in any convent the French bishops chose to select. But before 
this sentence had reached France, Bernard and Abelard were 
reconciled through the mediation of Peter the Venerable. 

Two short-lived Popes had succeeded Innocent, in whose 
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elevation Bernard had taken so rag br a part; and they 
were followed by Eugenius III., who, having been in the lowest 
rank of poor monks in the Abbey of Clairvaux, was elevated to 
the papal dignity; an event which seems to have not a little 
startled Bernard, who writes thus (we are told in a note) to the 
members of the sacred college, beginning with all the abruptness 
of surprise,— 


‘May God forgive you! but what have you done? You have 
recalled to the world a man already in the grave.” ‘‘ Who put it in 
your heads to seize upon a simple and unlettered monk, buried in a 
cloister, and place him on the throne of St. Peter? It is absurd to 
take a poor fellow covered with rags, and to make him the master of 
princes and bishops, of kingdoms and empires.” ‘I by no means 
reject the idea of its being God's work, who alone doeth wondrous 
things; but yet I tremble for my Eugenius.” 


He subsequently addressed a letter of advice to “my Euge- 
nius ;” and on the breaking out of the Tiburtine disturbances at 
Rome, when the Pope was obliged to fly to Viterbo, Bernard 
wrote to the Romans, ‘I, a man, without authority, address 
myself to you the illustrious people ;” it was, however, unavailing, 
as was likewise his entreaty to the Emperor Conrad, for his 
assistance in reinstating Eugenius. But an occasion arose in 
which the Pope could appear as head of the Church, independent 
of his Romish rebels; the newly-established Christian kingdom 
in the Kast was in a perilous condition; and Eugenius sent a 
circular letter to the king and nobles of France, exhorting them 
to march against the enemies of the cross, and empowering 
Abbot Bernard to act for him at Vezelai, where, at Easter, 1146, 
the crusade was to be preached, and there Bernard addressed an 
immense multitude from a scaffolding, in an open field, without 
the city. Louis VII., who had already assumed the cross, stood 
beside him; and 


“the effect of his eloquence was so inspiring, that the whole assembled 
multitude rent the air with shouts of ‘The cross! the cross!’ and 
thronged around the scaffold to receive the sacred emblem from his 
hands, which, in the words of an eye-witness, he might rather he said 
‘to scatter, than to distribute them.’ The whole supply of crosses 
prepared for the occasion being exhausted, Bernard was obliged to tear 
up his own garments to supply the deficiency.” ‘In an assembly held 
at Chartres, about three weeks after Easter, Bernard was requested to 


head the expedition, but this he declined to do.” 


He succeeded in laying the evil spirit of a factious demagogue 
monk in Germany, Rudolph by name, who, under pretence of 
preaching up the crusade, was exciting the people to all sorts of 
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crimes, and he also succeeded in persuading the Emperor Conrad 
very reluctantly to join the crusade. 

After Louis had been solemnly invested as leader of the ex- 
pedition by the Pope himself, in the Abbey of St. Denis, Bernard 
accompanied Kugenius to Treves, to make some regulations in 
the German Church; and there he took upon him to entreat the 
interference of his holiness for the protection of the Abbess 
Hildegarde, who was by many venerated as a saint, others 
regarded her as _a silly visionary, and others as one possessed by 
an evil spirit—Eugenius commanded her writings to be publicly 
read, and was so struck with them, that he gave her a certificate 
of his approbation ; upon which 


‘her fame spread into all lands; theologians referred their disputes to 
her judgment ; bishops and popes, princes and emperors, vied with each 
other in doing her honour, both personally and by letter, and in seeking 
her advice.” 


We find Bernard again engaged in combating the heretical 
notion of a logical consideration of the Scriptures, at a council 
held by Eugenius, at Rheims, in 1148. His antagonist was 
Gilbert of Poitiers, a man of great learning and ability, and who 
was supported by the cardinals. Bernard drew up a Confession 
of Faith for the Gallican Church, of which the Pope approved, 
but the cardinals condemning it, Bernard contrived to reconcile 
all parties by declaring the confession to be only his own private 
sentiments. Gilbert retired from the contest uncondemned, and 
the cardinals declared themselves satisfied. 

The Provost of Stirnfeld, a German priest, now entreated 
Bernard to write against the Armenian heretics ; some of whom 
were discovered in Cologne, and they were hurried to the scaffold 
by the populace after three days had been spent in endeavouring 
to convert them; and he was then called on to oppose Henri, a 
Swiss by birth, who had obtained astonishing power over the 
minds of the people, but great as it was, Bernard was able to op- 

ose him successfully, and at the end of one of his sermons at 
houlouse, on his desiring all those who still belonged to his, the 
true faith, to hold up their hands: the whole congregation did so 
at once en masse. On another occasion after his sermon, as he 
was mounting his horse, one of the sectaries came forward, and 


called out to him: 


“¢ Know, my lord abbot, that the horse of our master, against 
whom you have been speaking so freely, is by no means so fat and 
well-conditioned as yours.’ Bernard, without manifesting the least dis- 
turbance, replied, with a good-humoured glance at the man: ‘ I donot 
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deny it, my friend; but I would thou shouldst remember that this is 
a beast for which thou dost reprove me, Now to be fat and well- 
conditioned is suitable to the nature and appointment of beasts; and 
God, who will not judge us for such matters, is not thereby offended ; 
but every man shall answer for himself.’ And, so saying, he threw 
back his cowl, and discovered his wasted throat and thin and withered 
countenance ; and this was to the people the most conclusive refutation 
of the heretic.” 


Henri was at length arrested, and confined for life. And 
about this time Bernard’s preaching so wrought upon Guinard, 
King of Sardinia, that he resigned his crown to his son, and re- 
tired to Clairvaux, where he died. But we have now arrived 
at the period of his life which Bernard called himself “‘ the season 
of misfortunes.” The Crusade, which he had so zealously pro- 
moted, had ended most disastrously, and reproaches against ke 
as the cause of the destruction of so many thousands of gallant 
men, were poured in from every side ; and he nearly at the same 
time discovered that he had been cheated by his secretary, 
Nicholas, ina manner the most painful and injurious : he had pos- 
sessed himself of the seals which Bernard was in the habit of 
using, and had forged letters in his name to the most frightful 
extent—in reply to which came all manner of imputations and 
slanders on Bernard’s conduct and policy, which might well con- 
found and dismay him. 

From this time he appears little more in public, in the religious 
or political world. He devoted himself to the composition of his 
great work, ‘* The Book of Considerations,” in which he describes 
the corruptions of the Church, and dwells with great eloquence 
and earnestness in his address to the Pope on his too great atten- 
tion to secular business. 

His health began now to decline ;. but while under the sufferings 
of a severe illness, and when he says of himself that he was 
** reduced to a state of almost inconceivable weakness,” he at 
once forgot his illness, overcame his weakness, and quitted his 
sick bed, when he found he was ealled on to fulfil his mission of 
peacemaker. He was summoned by the Archbishop of Treves 
to pacify the burghers and barons of Metz, who had gone to war 
with each other. 


‘* Bernard at once, forgetting his infirmity, roused himself from his 
sick bed, and hastened to the scene of strife. On the banks of the 
Moselle the ambassadors of the respective parties met, and he endea- 
voured to bring about a reconciliation ; but the arrogant knights, elated 
by victory, refused any terms, and, fearful of being overcome by his 
eloquence, hastily withdrew from the conference, Both parties pre- 
pared for battle, but Bernard, even now confident of the result, said to 
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his accompanying monks: ‘ Fear not, the desired peace is at hand,’ 
In the afternoon Bernard did indeed receive a message from the nobles 


announcing their change of purpose. In the stillness of the night his 
words had penetrated their hearts,” 


And the contending parties were reconciled. This was the 
last public act of Bernard's life: he returned to Clairvaux, where 
he died at the age of sixty-four in the year 1153. 


* About ten years after his death his canonization was proposed, and 
at the end of twenty years it was effected by Pope Alexander III.” 


We have here given an abstract of the life of this extra- 
ordinary man from the work before us, which is indebted to the 
translator not only for being put into excellent and easy English, 
but for some of the most mteresting circumstances of his life, 
which are given in the notes by the translator. So very remark- 
able a story cannot be made dull; but nothing can be more 
cold than Neander’s -style, and his meagre detail of facts is 
wholly out of proportion with his discussion of controversial sub- 
jects. There he seems at home; the fervent character of the 
man, and the enthusiastic feelings of his age, are evidently not 
in the author’s line. 

The order of the Benedictines had been founded five hundred 
years before the birth of St. Bernard ; it:formed the rule of the 
Cistercian order to which he so early devoted himself, and in which 
he raised one hundred and sixty religious foundations. Of these 
Dr. Neander takes scarcely any notice. ‘* He has,” he says, ‘in his 
preface, ‘‘ in accordance with my own view of the subject, em- 
bodied all that was present to my own mind.” He should, there- 
fore, have called it not the life of St. Bernard; but Dr. Neander’s 
notion of St. Bernard., To make the public depend for in- 
formation in the biography of a celebrated man on what his 
biographer’s memory retains, is not treating the public very fairly. 
But however little of his hero’s character was understood by his 
biographer, the readers of the work cannot fail to be interested 
in the genius, the feeling, the romance of St. Bernard’s character. 
It was this union of deep sensibility with ardent activity; this 
devoted piety, this strong purpose which distinguished the man. 
It was also a part of the age: that age when peers and princes 
founded, and statesmen pik warriors retired into monasteries ; 


when kings’ daughters were among their honourable women ; 
when living, to live the vowed brother of some stern monastic 
rule; and dying, to bestow upon some such foundation all his 
worldly possessions, was esteemed the height of human virtue. 
It was, h 


owever, like all feryent feelings rather sudden than last- 
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ing, rather contagious than enduring. The fever fit of conventual 
devotion seemed to come on with all the fury of a moral frenzy, 
and then to subside to all the tameness of reaction after a violent 
crisis. The spread of these pious epidemics was like that of a 
physical plague : it seemed to extend from country to country, 
pervading all ranks, and subduing all ages, with a rapidity which 
surpassed all our modern instaneousness of communication. But 
it was the very absence of a more general means of communica- 
tion which occasioned it. A thousand ideas were not every day 
let loose upon the world in a thousand newspapers and magazines; 
one idea was not started by one party to be instantly knocked 
down by another—a subject was not set upon high to be ‘ bowled 
to death” by every paper. It was not viewed on every side, 
handled in every direction, turned round to every gazing eye; 
adorned, abased, worshipped, derided, knelt to and mocked at 
the same instant. No! one idea—one notion—a superstition, a 
fanaticism, a frenzy for fighting, or a passion for piety was 

reached by a wandering friar, or ordained by the Pope, or ex- 
horted from the monastery, and it was admired, loved, adopted 
and followed with all the unhesitating enthusiasm of single-minded 


zeal :— 


‘From pole to pole, from point to point it flew, 
Spread as it went, and in its progress grew.” 


It spread, it grew, it reached its acme, and then it died away. 
In his horror of human crime, and worldly wealth, and luxury 
and pride, Benedict founded his order, and laid down those rules 
so stern and sad, that they must bend or break the proud heart 
that was submitted to their thrall. But in the five centuries 
that had elapsed between its foundation and the year 1098, the 
vigour of the establishment had been benumbed ; the life of the 
original institution was almost dead; the rules were neglected, 
their purpose forgotten, and the holy men who still clung to its 
decaying form, had neither the power nor the wish to restore it 
to its pristine energy. A crisis of zeal was at hand: the Cister- 
cian order was founded ; a restoration of the Benedictine rule in 
all its primitive strictness :—To rise two hours after midnight ; 
no one to speak without being spoken to; to sleep clothed with 
their girdles on; every monk in turn to execute all the most 
menial offices of the binds: and to wash the feet of all his 
brethren ; no meat but to the sick ; no letters or presents to be 
received without the abbot’s leave ; and every hour with its ap- 
pointed service, its prayer, its labour, or its meditation. This 
revived order was founded by Robert, a nobleman of Champagne, 
who had been disgusted by the luxury and laziness of other mo- 
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nasteries. And into this convent Bernard retired at the age of 
twenty-two. That an old man who had trod the many ways of 
the world till tired and exhausted, should gladly enter where he 
could be at rest, is natural; but that a young man who had all 
the paths of life before him, and could fancy all their flowery 
charms, to whom the mere pleasure of exploring an untrodden 
road has so much fascination, seems unnatural and strange. 
That a warrior, loathing the scenes of blood and strife in which 
he had been struggling ; that a man of the world who had become 
sated with luxury ; that the statesman, sick of the vanity of his 
ambitious schemes, that these should seek to lose their sorrows 
or bury their disappointments, and atone for their wickedness in 
a life of penitence and is we can readily comprehend, and 
can sympathize in their feelings; but here is a young gentleman, 
well born and well educated, and with so many means of inde- 
endent distinction before him, voluntarily renouncing them for a 
life of total seclusion and abject obedience. All his family were 
soldiers, all the world were at war, the sword was sure to lead 
to fame and honours: he rejected them at once, and not onl 
quitted the world himself, but persuaded thirty men to quit it 
with him. Among these was his uncle, a distinguished warrior, 
and a gentleman of fortune. An uncle to a young man of two- 
and-twenty usually thinks himself entitled to give advice to his 
nephew, to assist his father in disposing of the youth in the way 
they may deem most suitable. An uncle is very apt to lecture 
young gentlemen on their fantastic tastes, and to tell them a 
great deal of their own good sense, and experience, and know- 
ledge of the world. But the nephew prevailed: his uncle, his 
brothers, and eventually his father, were all persuaded by the 
eloquence, the zeal, the devoted ardour of young Bernard. 

That his renunciation of the world did not arise from a cold 
heart, or want of social affection, is proved by his successful 
eagerness to be joined by his family ; and his warm-heartedness 
is strikingly shown in his letter about his cousin Robert, a young 
lad who had been particularly attached to him, and who was 
wiled away to the abbey of Clugni: though this occurred some 
years after Bernard’s assuming the cowl, we give an extract from 
his letter to his cousin, as evincing an affectionate warmth, unem- 
bittered by his cloister life :— 


“T have waited long enough, my dear son Robert, nay perhaps too 
long, in the hope that it might please God to soften your heart and 
mine.” ‘But since my expectation is vain, I can no longer conceal 
my sadness or restrain my sorrow.” ‘Let us then forget the past: I 
will not stop to examine into circumstances. I would fain efface the 
remembrance of them. _ I will speak only of my own affliction in being 
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deprived of your society.” “I ask not the reasons of thy departure, 
I ask only why thou dost not return. Return, I entreat thee, and all 
shall be peace: return, and I shall again be happy.” 


With a heart so formed for domestic happiness, the utter re- 
jection of them was a sacrifice indeed—a sacrifice that could 
arise only from his own conviction that he was doing right. It 
was the fervour, the sincerity of this conviction, which gave him 
the supreme, the irresistible power he possessed over all whom 
he chose to rule. 

In person he was tall, and of a clear complexion, but of the 
most attenuated form. His countenance is deacribed as serene 
and heavenly, and the chroniclers scarcely ever speak of his eyes 
without the epithet ‘‘ columbinos,” so dove-like was their expres- 
sion of purity and simplicity. 

Nothing could be more in accordance with the poetry of piety 
which belonged to that period, than the romantic situation and 
name of the site on which he founded his celebrated Abbey of 
Clairvaux. An open valley surrounded by wild and wooded hills, 
secluded from the haunts of man, alone with nature: a solitude, 
but a solitude of sunshine and cheerfulness. The light of da 
was full upon them, there was nothing to be concealed in shade, 
there was no need for the gloom of situation. There was force 
of mind in choosing such a spot: the stern severity of their lives 
was not to be nourished by any outward symbols of awe; the 
bright and blessed sun was to shine upon the scene: secure in 
inward steadiness of purpose, he did not dread “ rejoicing na- 
ture.” 

The early struggles and privations that he and his followers 
endured, of which we have extracted the accounts, were enough 
to satisfy the most ardent desire for mortification, and sufficient 
to damp any but the most determined zeal; and indeed it re- 
quired all the power and eloquence of Bernard to maintain the 
resolution of his followers; but he did maintain it: they 
triumphed over every obstacle, and finally established the Abbey 
of Clairvaux. He had previously founded, as we have seen, the 
Convent of Juilly, and in the course of his life above one 
hundred and sixty different religious establishments. Of these, 
as we have observed, Dr. Neander makes very little mention: 
they were not “present to his mind” we suppose; nor does he 
condescend to inform us how this multitude of vast buildings 
were raised. We are indebted to a note by the translator for 
the following interesting extract from Mabillon of a letter 
written by Haimo, Abbot of St. Pierre in Normandy, who saw 


a magnificent cathedral building where his parish church had 
stood. 
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“ Who has ever heard of such a thing ?—who has ever seen princes, 
mighty lords, men-at-arms, and delicate women, bend their necks to 
the yoke to which they suffer themselves to be attached, like beasts of 
draught, so as to move heavy burdens? Sometimes thousands of 
them are seen fastened to one machine, of great weight, loaded with 
wheat, wine, and oil, with lime, stone, and all the materials necessary 
for the workmen, which they drag from surprising distances, And 
what is more extraordinary, this innumerable company pursues its 
march without noise or confusion. Their voices are never heard but at 
a given signal, when they are raised to implore pardon for their sins, 
or to chant the praises of God.”’ 


Though this is not the description of the raising of one of Ber- 
nard’s own establishments, it was in this manner that he formed 
them. 

No steam-engines, no railroads, no competition for wages, no 
buying of shares, no declaring of dividends, no helps of science, 
no bribes of interest, no hope of worldly gain, no expectation of 
human happiness was the spur to this impassioned industry; the 
building they were toiling to erect was to them the tomb of earthly 
hopes, the scene of constant bodily mortification and mental 
slavery; and yet with one mind, one heart, they laboured,—the 
old, the young, the fair, the rich and the proud, as one body, 
to one mighty purpose. 

That one young man should, so soon after his taking upon him 
the habit of his order, have such influence as to erect a monastery, 
and to be, at five-and-twenty, named for its abbot, is one of the 
most marvellous anomalies which is furnished by the history of 
mankind. He had, at this time, persuaded all his brothers, his 
father, and his uncle to become monks. He had so wrought 
upon the wife of his eldest brother, that on separating from her 
husband when he took the vows, she also retired from the world, 
and became abbess of the nunnery of Juilly. To this nunne 
also retired his sister Hombeline, on the death of her husband, 
brother to the Duke of Lorraine; and the Duchess of Lorraine, 
also, Bernard converted; and all this before he was six-and- 
twenty. But the most anomalous oe of the anomaly was, that 
after preaching retirement from the world, rejection of worldly 
interest, devotion to heavenly things, and a life of monastic 
strictness, and utter seclusion, he ceased himself to be the denizen 
of acloister: he lived in the world; and after the three or four 
first years of his monastic life, he quitted, never more to be re- 
sumed, the very austerities of that Benedictine sternness which 
he enforced, as the first of duties, on every one else. 

There can be no doubt in the sincerity of his first vocation to 
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the cloister; there can be no suspicion attached to his early 
piety. It would seem that he did really think that he, at 
two-and-twenty, was devoting himself to a life of utter seclusion ; 
that the walls of Clairvaux, and the hills of her valley were to be 
the boundaries of his earthly sight; that the bright sunshine of 
her valley was to be his only cheerfulness; that the cultivation of 
the few acres about these walls, and the added numbers of his 
converts within them, was the end and aim of his ambition; and 
perhaps it would have been so, but that his bodily health gave 
way. He was obliged to withdraw, as we have seen, from the 
severities with which he had overtasked his infirm frame. His 
constitution was incurably shaken; he never recovered the suf- 
ferings of that first year of struggle and starvation. He never 
more resumed his permanent residence at Clairvaux, though he 
retained the office and the power of abbot all his life. 

To a mind so ardent as his, the nature of a conventual life, 
without its austerities, was, of course, intolerable; and for 
objects for his passionate zeal, he looked out into the world. 
He early formed, and always adhered to, his resolution of not 
accepting any official situation beyond that of abbot of Clairvaux. 
He became one of those remarkable men, who have been in all 
ages, who are satisfied with the reality of power without the 
name of it; who have said— 

mic Or’ éuot rupavric Helwy Exew 
apxii¢ adurov Kal Ovvaoreiac Epu, 


He felt that he could lead the minds of men--he had proved it : 
and throughout the succeeding forty years of his life, he continued 
to lead, to sway, to rule—not merely to piety and prayer, not 
merely leading men and women to devote themselves as monks 
and nuns to the service of God,—but he governed the 
highest and the proudest in the practical affairs of life. To 
ppomnen, as a preacher, that it was a certain road to eternal 
1appiness to renounce the world, and, laying aside the cares and 
crosses of life, to bring all sorrow, and all disappointment, and 
anxiety to the calm of the cloister, seemed to require a different 
power of mind, another species of eloquence than that which 
should stem the force of those cares and anxieties, and bid them, 
at his pleasure, to be still. The temptation to a man feeling 
himself endowed with such powers, to seek for some high post 
where he could exercise them, seems almost irresistible ; but 
whether from the certainty that he would be more useful 
untrammelled by official dignity, or from the more noble am- 
bition to serve his Maker and his fellow-man in the most 
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effectual way he could devise, or whether from the meaner am- 
bition of mere power, the belief that as the adviser he should be 
greater than the advised, we cannot, and we ought not, perhaps, 
to judge. Bernard could not foresee to what an extent his power 
would reach, but he possessed the rare ability to know where it 
should stop, and in the height of his career knew how to possess 
himself; and, unintoxicated with his success, to be still superior 
to the personal distinctions of wealth and pomp of station. 

To feel that his voice can rule the multitude, is so very fasci- 
nating a conviction that there have always, and always will be 
found men who seek only this fleeting glory, and who, with no 
fixed aim, have the gift to seize upon the popular objects, and to 
follow where they seem to guide; who, laying hold of some 
grievance, real or imaginary, that has irritated the multitude, 
make it the topic of their eloquence ; and while they are declaim- 
ing in favour of the rights of their fellow-man, are thinking only 
of their own applause; men to whom the draughts of human 
flattery, en masse, have become so intoxicating that they cannot 
forego them. ‘Verily, they have their reward.” Admired, 
applauded, wondered at—and forgotten. 

There are others, again, who like to stand by the pilot and 
direct his course, who lay out the chart, and direct the course, 
and enjoy the secret satisfaction of knowing it was their doing ; 
a sort of mysterious pride which, if less dangerous than that of 
the demagogue drunk with his own applause, is as selfish, and as 
ephemeral a glory, and is usually connected with more sordid ends 
of personal lucre. But St. Bernard preserved to the end of his 
life the simplicity of his early habits, and the reality without the 
form of the life of a devotee. Still we cannot but think he was 
not free from human vanity or human ambition, as we shall 
presently show. One most remarkable feature in his character 
and conduct was the absence of that monkish mania for the 
agerandizement of their order. It takes the place of family 
affection and of personal selfishness. Men who have renounced 
all the ties of kindred, and who seek no advantages for father, 
brother, or nephew, and who regard no personal suffering, humi- 
liation, or labour, are yet as selfish, as ambitious, as mean in their 
objects for their Order, as the most abandoned + sina or 
pension-coveter for himself or his family. St. Bernard appears 
to have been superior to this weakness. He does not seem to 
have sought to place Benedictines or Cistercians in every 
situation of profit or of eminence, and though he was the founder 
of so many Cistercian abbeys and convents, 1t was in the sincerity 
of his belief that he was doing God’s service. He constantly 
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upheld the strictness of their rules, he steadily inveighed against 
any insidious luxury, any outward magnificence. He thought his 
brethren, like himself, free from all the pomp and circumstance of 
monastic magnificence, and his foundations continued to be really 
the unadorned seclusions from the world for which they were 
founded. 

His first appearance as a mediator in the quarrels of the world 
was as the advocate for the banished Humbert with Thibault of 
Champagne. His first controversy was with the monks of Clugni. 
He was in this more admirable, perhaps, than in any other trans- 
action of his life, for the rivalry of monastic establishments is in 

eneral passing the rivalry of individual man or woman, and yet 
in his contest with the Venerable Peter, these two supporters of 
rival establishments in the same order, a circumstance which 
usually, like family quarrels, aggravates the bitterness of both 
parties, carried on their discussion as friends, as pious men really 
eager for the glory of God, and the real spiritual welfare of their 
fellow-creatures ; the more surprising from the pride of superior 
sanctity in the abbey of Clairvaux with which the luxury of Clugni 
was rebuked. 

His controversy with Abelard was not so blameless. The 
logical powers of his adversary, and the sense which, to a man of 
Bernard's genius, must have been always present, that the exertion 
of the intellect, and the free discussion of religious subjects must 
be in the end advantageous, made him feel himself in the wrong— 
a feeling which must always occasion a want of confidence, a loss 
of temper. Bernard was too able a man to believe that learning 
and zeal for truth would be put down by Papal dominion, or 
episcopal authority, or the statutes of Councils. He came to the 
discussion unwillingly, and he came out of it discreditably. 

The other contests against schismatics which we have brought 
forward in our extracts, were not much to his credit either. 
They are, however, most interesting from their exposition of the 
temper of the times. As we have said, a vocation to piety, a 
frenzy for self-inflicted sufferings, a plague, a fanatic plague was 
allowed to spread itself, like the bodily plague, unrestrained. No 
Board of Health interfered to mitigate the fury of the disease, 
no Cordon Sanitaire to arrest its fury, no Quarantine to stay 
its progress, and stand between the living and the dead. Fana- 
ticism was allowed in like manner to gain upon and subdue man- 
kind ; schism or heresy only, like the leprosy, was deemed worthy 
the interference of the legislature. A leper was banished from 
society, secluded in some solitary hut, shunned by all humanity, 
loathed by his fellow-beings, an outcast doomed and abhorred ;— 
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a heretic was as a leper, the contagion was too terrible to be 
endured, he was hunted down, and if allowed to live, it was only 
to be banished from society, secluded in some iron cloister, shunned 
and loathed by his fellow-men, an outcast doomed to the abhor- 
rence of humanity. 

That St. Bernard should have assisted in this persecution and 
excommunication was only part of his character and of the pur- 
pose of his life. In his character, too, in the romantic. part of it, 
was his upholding Hildegarde and her visions. He was very apt to 
have portentous and prophetic dreams himself, and it was quite 
natural that his good sense, great as it was, should give way 
before the charm which such supernatural gifts have always 

ossessed for the unworldy-minded and enthusiastic. The raptures 
of an abbess could not interfere with the power of the Church, 
they only strengthened it. Hildegarde met with that favour from 
him which he would not yield to Abelard ; her absurdity might be 
sanctioned and recommended by an edict from the Pope, and all 
men’s minds should, and, as we have seen, did obey the edict, 
but that men should be advised to think without the leave of their 
spiritual superiors was not to be endured. That men should be 
instructed that they not only had souls to be saved, but that they 
had the power of judging for themselves about that salvation was 
an audacity that was at once to be put down and annihilated. 

More honourable to St. Bernard, and more worthy of his 
title of saint, and far more extraordinary was the power which 
was given to him, which he did not assume, but which was, 
by common consent, adjudged to him—that of peacemaker, 
healer of differences, and calmer of angry feelings. He really 
did possess and use for the best and most hallowed ends that 
power which the encomiasts of the Popes have ascribed to them ; 
that of mediator between temporal powers, for the preservation 
of that peace, which was the very essence of the religion of which 
they professed to be the head. Except in exhorting Christendom 
to a crusade, St. Bernard appears only as the advocate for peace. 
And in rousing all the Christian princes to a war against the 
infidels, he was, in fact, preaching harmony among themselves. 
Nothing but the most entire unanimity of purpose could here 
succeed ; and the ability with which he planned, and the success 
with which he won all men to this great work, we have given 
ample extracts to show, were all surpassed by the moderation 
and humility with which he refused to become a second Peter the 
Hermit. A greater temptation would hardly have been pre- 
sented to one not only conscious of his powers, but in the very 
height and glow of their success; he had all Christendom at his 
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command. At his bidding the internal quarrels of sovereign 
and serf ceased ; the wars between nation and nation were sus- 

nded, and the zeal for monastic life was turned to another end. 

hose very labours, of which we have extracted the account, 
where all ages, sexes, and ranks had, with one enthusiasm, de- 
voted themselves to one object, were at his call suspended: the 
mighty current of devotion was midway in its course arrested, 
turned aside, and bade to flow, obedient to his word. That at 
such a moment a man should be able, when it had done the work 
to which he was summoned, to lay aside his power and authority, 
was a heroism unequalled, except perhaps by Washington ; and 
his moderation was less wonderful, because he resigned only 
temporal, Bernard gave up spiritual rule—a power so much 
greater, and so much more insidiously tempting, as so much 
more easily veiled under the names of devotion to God's service, 
pious labours, zeal for the Church, and all the specious names by 
which the love of power is concealed, not only from the eyes of 
the vulgar, but from a man’s own conscience. 

To step in between tyrant barons and upstart burghers, and 
persuade them that both were wrong, and that both must give 
way ; to be called on by princes and bishops to settle their dis- 
utes, and to allay the spiritual pride of the one, and the grasp- 
ing worldliness of the other, was his great privilege. A simple 
monk, with no other rank than his local title of Abbot of Clair- 
vaux, without the terrors of excommunication, or the possession of 
armies, or the advantages of wealth, by his single force of virtue ; 
and eloquence he ruled the most unruly. <A _ poor, delicate- | 
framed man, slight and spare, infirm, wasted with fasts and 
vigils, a foreigner to many of those whom he was called upon to 
govern; a Frenchman, belonging to a nation whose genius and 
whose situation have always made it so dreaded a rival by all the 
other nations of Christendom, yet was he the arbiter alike to 
German, and English, and French. 

And when these labours were over, when he retired from the | 
courts and camps, where he had been so honoured, and after being 
received wherever he went with the enthusiastic honours that 
usually attended a conqueror, and worshipped almost as a super- 
natural being, he returned to Clairvaux, to sit in a bower, and ) 
meditate on heavenly things. What can be a truer picture of 
the poetry of the times than this pale monk sitting in his flowery 
arbour, resting from the stormy scenes in which he had been so 
distinguished an actor, reflecting in solitude, or teaching those 
about him the great truths of their faith ! 

The eager part which Bernard took in the quarrels of the Popes, 
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appears to have been at first only that ofa warm partisan, of 
what he believed to be the right. He afterwards me the 
friend and adviser of Innocent, his second self, his leader, his 
conscience. And with this secondary glory he was content ; 
and no man was found at first to gainsay his power: but the 
cardinals at length began to be jealous of his authority; and 
they murmured against him: “ Who made thee a ruler and a 
judge amongst us?” They were obliged, however, eventually to 
submit. The college of cardinals, the proudest, haughtiest, most 
intriguing set of self-seekers in existence—then with all the 
united faults of temporal and spiritual longings after place, with 
all the bigotry of monks, and all the marten iodatbaed of a 
corporation—with the double weakness of family claims, and 
the interests of their different orders, and with all their national 
prejudices in each party individually, besides their close borough 
system in general—the college of cardinals were forced to yield 
to the force of Bernard’s character, and the steadiness of his pur- 
poses. Not only were they compelled to endure him as the 
adviser of Innocent, but after the short reigns of Celestine and 
Lucius II., they were obliged to submit to him as the oe 
of Eugenius; but they tried to avenge themselves ; and though 
they did not succeed, their plan was worthy of such a body. 

In the election of Eugenius, Dr. Neander has failed to remark 
the evident jealousy and irritation which it gave to Bernard. It 
was more than human nature could bear, that a poor ignorant 
monk of his own convent, one who had been employed in its most 
servile offices should, from the situation of head of an obscure 
convent of the Cistercian order at Rome, to which Innocent had 
appointed him, be made the head of Christendom. His abilities 
were nothing extraordinary, he belonged to no pritreten family, 
unheard of and unknown except in his own cloister as poor 
brother Bernard who lighted the stove of a cold morning, he was 
all at once raised to the papal chair—the highest dignity in the 
world. At once he exchanged his coarse gown, and paltry situa- 
tion in a small foundation, for the purple robes, and his monk’s 
cowl for the Tiara—while Bernard, who had been in fact the = 
himself during the reign of Innocent, was passed over unthought 
of, and left to the obscurity of his station as abbot over the poor 
brethren of Clairvaux. True he had always renounced all place, 
had always kept aloof from dignities, had refused all that had been 
offered, and magnanimously resisted the strongest temptations to 
situations of distinction, but it was not inconsistent in human 
nature that he should feel mortified, to find himself superseded by 
his actual servant. This was, we conceive, the intention of the 
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cardinals in pitching upon brother Bernard, late of the abbey of 
Clairvaux, as the successor to Lucius; they flattered themselves 
that the jealousy of his own monk would so incense the supreme 
abbot, that he would never be to him what he had been to his 
predecessor Innocent, by whom he had been chosen for a guide 
and confidant, to whose elevation he had so mainly contributed, 
and whose previous station had in it nothing that could excite the 
temper of the man they hated. It was an ingenious plan, and 
that it succeeded in part, as we think, the letter to him, which we 
have quoted, most clearly proves, but they calculated ill on this 
irritation lasting or interrupting the purpose which had been so 
long that of Bernard’s life, to possess the reality without the 
incumbrances of power. They calculated ill in supposing that 
the conceit of the poor brother on his new elevation, or the envy 

. of his superior, would do away the nabit of submission in the one, 
or of command in the other. After the first burst of irrepressible 
jealousy and disappointment, Bernard, recovering his self-posses- 
sion, saw what his course should be, and he immediately addressed 
to the new Pope a letter of advice :— 
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‘1 dare no longer call you my son, for the son is become the father, 
and the father the son; yet I envy you not; for that which is lacking 
to me [ trust to obtain in you, for you are my work.” ‘ Confiding, 
then, in you, more than in any of your predecessors for a long season, 
the universal Church rejoiceth, and especially that Church which has 
borne you in her bosom, and at whose breast you have imbibed new 
life. And shall I not share the common joy? Yea, truly, I confess 
it, I also rejoice, but in the moment of rejoicing fear and trembling 
seized me, for though I have laid aside the name of father, yet have I 
not laid aside the tender love and anxious solicitude of a father. You 
have taken a higher place, but not so safe a one; ‘the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.’” 


He then gives him excellent advice in the policy to be observed 
as head of the Church, and his sometime son and now his father, 
Kugenius, submitted at once to his guidance. Circumstances, 
too, favoured the subjection in which the Pope was to remain to 
the abbot. The disturbed state of Rome drove Eugenius to seek 
refuge in France, and he was indebted to Bernard’s good offices 
for his favourable reception there. 

It is not one of the least wonderful circumstances in the history 
of the Romish Church, that men continued to believe in the one 
and undivided supremacy of Christ’s vicar on earth, at the very 
time that there were two rival candidates for the chair of St. 
Peter, each supported by equally violent partisans, and each 
party ready to believe that their pope was that head incapable of 
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error—a sort of melancholy absurdity, at which one can hardl 
smile. When Bernard advocated the cause of Innocent when i 
upheld his cause before King Roger 


“in his palace at Salerno, arrayed in his royal robes,” he exclaims, “is 
it possible that the whole Eastern Church, almost all the Western 
nations, and all the monastic orders, all adherents of Innocent, should 
have been appointed to damnation, and that King Roger alone should 
have discovered the truth ?” 


And these arguments could prevail: after believing one man to 
have been the impeccable head, Roger submitted to believe in 
another. But the case was different now, Eugenius was univer- 
sally acknowledged Pope: he was only driven from Rome by the 
factions of ‘his temporal subjects, but it was not Eugenius, the 
ope and prince, who addressed them to persuade them “ to 
aeatt the evil and choose the good,” it was, as we have seen, 
Bernard, ‘“‘a man without authority address myself to you the 
illustrious people ;” and a most eloquent address it is, but it was 
of no avail. He then wrote to the Paaperoe Conrad :— 


“Ts not Rome at once the head of the empire and the seat of the 
Apostles? I know not what advice the wise and great of the empire 
may give you; yet cannot I, in my simplicity, withhold my thoughts 
from you. ‘ Gird on thy sword,’ then, ‘ thou mighty man,’ and ‘ render 
unto Cesar that which is Czsar’s, and unto God that which is God’s,’ 
As a sovereign it befits the emperor to defend his crown, as the 
advocate of the Church to defend the cause of the Church.” 


But his remonstrances, in spite of his ingenious application of 
the text, so exceedingly different from its original meaning, were 
of no avail. The emperor was otherwise occupied, and he left 
Rome and her sovereign to take care of themselves. He took 
half the advice of St. Bernard, he carefully kept for Ceesar the 
things that he considered Cesar’s, and he left the head of the 
Church to settle what should be considered those of God. But 
Bernard did not allow Conrad to enjoy the triumph of having 
resisted his eloquence, and here appears that concentrated ambi- 
tion which was, we think, a part of St. Bernard’s character, he 
resolved to bend Conrad to his will, and he succeeded in wringing 
from him his reluctant consent to join in the crusade. 

In the controversy with Gilbert, in which he was the adviser 
of Eugenius, Bernard does not appear to much advantage ; for 
the jealousy of the cardinals now broke out openly, and he was 
obliged, as we have related, to declare the Confession of Faith 
which he had drawn up as that of the Romish Church, to be merely 
that of his own private belief; and the Pope, though he would 
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have sanctioned it, was forced to give way to the cardinals, and 
to acquiesce in Bernard’s rather shabby method of getting out of 
the business. It was, however, p vain triumph on the part of 
the cardinals, for Bernard continued to be the adviser of the 
Pope and the reconciler of quarrels, the general and undisputed 
arbiter in all difficulties, temporal as well as spiritual. And 
though it appears he could be deceived, and his confidence abused 
where he had most confided, as in the case of his secretary, his 
knowledge of mankind, and of what would work upon their minds, 
continued to the last. 

His Book of Considerations, though originally intended to be 
dedicated to Eugenius, he continued to work at after his death, 
which occurred a short time before that of St. Bernard himself. 
This work appears to have been intended as a manual for the 
conduct of the Popes, and to contain the beau ideal of what the 
representative of St. Peter should be. It shows the corruptions 
and inefficiency to which his dominion had even then arrived ; 
and when we consider the authority which it retained so long 
after, and the pomp and magnificence with which it is still 
attended, we cannot but admire the genius which framed a 
system which has withstood such internal corruption and such 
external warfare. Little as it has adhered to this beau ideal 
drawn by a great and good man, it still exists, still holds its root 
in the credulity of mankind, still retains some of its original 
vigour; the sap still mounts, and it stands like some great tree, 
its branches withered, its core decayed, but its outside rind still 
nourished from the root it yet keeps in the earth; but it is of 
the earth, earthy, and is mouldering to its fall. 

The very last act of St. Bernard was worthy of his best days, 
and in keeping with the noblest part of his character. He rose 
from his sick bed, as we have seen, to reconcile the barons and 
the burghers of Metz, and returned to Clairvaux only to die. There 
could not be wished for mortal man a nobler last act of existence, 
there could not be a nobler tribute paid to dying excellence than 
this recalling him almost from the tomb to allay the fury of mortal 
passion, and with a voice, as from another world, to bid them be 
at one 

“ven Luther speaks of this great man with enthusiastic 
praise ; all his contemporaries almost worshipped him ; and suc- 
ceeding popes placed him in the calendar of saints. And yet 
what remains of his labours on earth? He founded no new 
order, he made no enduring reform, he produced no change 
in either the spiritual or temporal condition of the world. He 
was not the origin of any sect, he set forth no new doctrines. 
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His books are known only to historians and commentators. His 
monasteries have, like others, gqne to decay and forgetfalness, or 
been destroyed in the anarchy of revolution. And yet he is still 
remembered, his story is still read with interest, and his cha- ” 
racter still admired for its purity and devotion. It is pleasing, it 
is flattering to the best feelings of humanity, to find mere virtue 
thus surviving all the accidents of time and change of manners ; 
and we do but justice to the piety of mankind in bringing for- 
ward one of the few instances in which it has shown itself su- 
perior to the spirit of party and the bigotry of sectarianism. 

There was in St. Bernard, as we have said, a degree of ro- 
mance which is always fascinating, not only in itself, but as the 
usual accompaniment of genius. His early retirement from the 
world, his choice of a situation for his abbey, his embowered 
retreat, his delight in securing to his church the remains of the 
sainted Malachie (p. 283), his constancy to his ascetic form of 
life, the very character of his personal appearance, all belong to 
that species of high-souled fantasy which is born with, and which 
through life sustains the truly great through all the trials, disap- 
pointments, and disheartenings of their course. Some great 
ideal, ‘‘some orb hung in their mind’s eye,” to which they are 
always tending, and in the pursuit of which they draw after them 
the enthusiasm of the world. 

The merits and the happiness of St. Bernard were those of his 
own individual character, his own native superiority and inborn 
virtue ; his defects and his misfortunes were those of the age in 
which he lived, and the situation in which he was placed; his 
‘season of misfortunes,” the failure of the crusade which began 
in such pomp and enthusiasm, and which ended in such disaster 
and destruction, and the difficulties and disgraces in which he 
was involved by the treacherous conduct of Nicholas, were occa- 
sioned by the fanaticism of the time, and the wretchedness of the 
monastic system. His controversies, too, which are the great 
blot in his history, were those of bigotry against truth; they 
were the necessary failings of a cloister education, the inevitable 
acts of his situation as adviser to the head of an exclusive 
church, The power which he possessed as that a the au- 
thority with which he interfered to quell the disputes of em- 
perors and bishops, princes and popes, was the authority of 
virtue. The resistless power by which he made a pope to strip 
himself at his bidding of his purple robes, lay aside the triple 
crown, and after having been seated in the papal throne, resume 
his private station; by which he persuaded other popes, in the 
full supremacy of universal dominion, to submit to his control ; 
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by which he forced the haughtiest monarchs to yield to his 
advice; by which he induced whole armies, in the very passion 
of their battle, to lay down their arms at his command, was 
by the true spirit of universal Christianity embodied in his 
indomitable energy, enforced by his enthusiastic eloquence. His 
faults were the general faults of monkish bigotry; his merits 
those of individual Christian heroism. 





























Bandine?’s Milton Davenant. 


Art. 1V.—Milton Davenant, a Tale of the Times we live in. By 
James BanpvIneEL, Author of “Lufra; or, the Convent of 
Algarve.” In Three Volumes. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 1852. 


How much controversy has been waged in modern days respecting 
the propriety or impropriety of controversial fiction! How 
much breath has been wasted, and how much good paper and ink 
have been expended, and how many printers have had to set up 
types, and how many compositors have revised laborious proofs, 
in order to denounce the presumed iniquity of guiding people 
to moral and religious conclusions by means of interesting or 
exciting narratives; and, all the while, the offenders (if so they 
can be considered) have never relaxed in their efforts to attain 
their end. Weremember reading an essay once on this subject, 
which was said to have flowed from the pen of that most prolific 
of novel writers, G. P. R. James, Esq., and his denunciations 
of controversial fiction were earnest and severe, and even bitter 
in the extreme; yet none the less did a Gresley continue to send 
forth his sober, sensible, intensely English narratives, ‘‘ English 
of the English,” in their weakness as in their strength; and 
none the less did a Paget proceed to favour the world with 
those lively, stirring, earnest-hearted, but keen and energetic 
novelettes, which will not easily be forgotten, and the ea of 
which could not be easily supplied. Then there is Miss Sinclair, 
of whom report speaks highly (we are not ourselves acquainted 
with her productions), representing, we believe, the moderate evan- 
gelical school ; and there was Mrs. Sherwood, exceedingly Calvin- 
istic, but also, we must add, endowed with great powers both of 
invention and description (indeed an impression was made on us in 
early life by some of her tales, which will, we think, never be 
erased) ; then, again, there was “Geraldine,” which once created no 
slight sensation on the Romish side of the controversy, a book 
characterized by remarkable talent, despite its pertness and snap- 
pishness of tone: Neale and Monro too must be mentioned in 
such a list, though we think the fictions of the latter too often 
overstrained and unnatural, despite their great power and beauty, 
while the former has most dangerous tendencies. Numberless 
other writers might be mentioned ; but we doubt whether any of 
these works may be calculated to create such a sensation, to have 
such a run at the circulating libraries, to elicit so many ana- 
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themas, “ not loud but deep,” or to evoke so many enthusiastic 
laudations as the work which lies before us, Mr. Bandinel’s 
‘“* Milton Davenant.” 

We are of opinion that the duty discharged by the author of 
Milton Davenant, though exceedingly painful, was not uncalled 
for in the present day; for it is not only direct Romanizing within 
the English Church, which he castigates severely, but the temper 
of mind which leads thereto; the perverse tastes and habits, and the 
morbid sentimentality of those who, preserving their silence on 
the subject of Roman doctrine, encourage, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, those vague desires and self-willed cravings, which 
are only too likely to aa in unqualified submission to an imaginary, 
false ideal. Such characters as the “‘ Rev. Charon Showtheway,” 
and such advice as he administers to poor ‘‘ Didymus Dyke,” are 
unfortunately stern realities in the present times, and there seems 
little, or rather no use in closing our eyes to these evils, and 
working on by the side of such persons, as though, in all essential 
matters, we were of one mind, and one heart with them, whilst in 
reality our tastes, feelings, and principles are diametrically opposed 
to those which they profess, and still more perhaps to those which 
they secretly entertain. 

We do not wish to write bitterly; we are free to acknowledge 
that there is some measure of good in these very men, some 
degree of earnestness and devotion; there is nothing we desire 
more than to be able to enrol them in our Anglican ranks: but 
how can we do this, whilst their tastes and predilections are so 
manifestly Roman? whilst their favourite books of devotion are 
Roman! whilst their standard of piety is Roman? whilst their 
hearts are Roman, we will not say ; but it requires some charity 
to forbear to think it. We can make allowances for a morbid 
and fastidious taste, the growth of nineteenth-century-refine- 
ment, which may shrink from the use of all hard words, how- 
ever needful, towards any adversary, and persuade itself that 
controversy is ungentlemanly and a bore. We feel the 
influence of this spirit of pseudo-liberality ourselves; but we 
think it our duty to strive against and not encourage it ; not to 
lull ourselves in dreams of Catholic unity, while Rome is at the 
gates, denouncing and denying our existence, and claiming our 
and our fathers’ spiritual heritage. Doubtless the battle is to be 
fought and won by action rather than by agitation, by parochial 
work rather than by vehement controversy: daily services, open 
churches, pastoral visitation from house to house, direct com- 
munication betwixt pastor and people, these are the sacred 
weapons which will best bestead us in the strife, if they be 
accompanied, or rather leavened, by the faithful preaching and 
setting forth of Christ crucified; for without this, the most 
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earnest efforts will be certain to meet with disappointment: yet 
silence in the presence of such an adversary cannot be seemly ; 
though we would not meet taunt with taunt, or menace with 
menace, yet the plain truth must be set before the minds of our 
people, and the great distinction betwixt Catholic faith and 
Roman error must be unceasingly held fast. And if we wish to 
be understood by those we speak to on this subject, we must not 
mince matters ; we must call creature-worship what it is, idolatry, 
and idolatry we must sternly condemn. We must not allow the 
force of the second commandment to be pared away, we must 
maintain its perpetual binding obligation on all God’s reasonable 
creatures. We must speak of the exorbitant pretensions of 
Rome with that abhorrence with which they would naturally 
inspire an ingenuous mind and heart. Above all, and on this 
point we would dwell as being most likely to be questioned, we 
must point out the injurious tendency of morbid ascetic cravings, 
which would persuade us to serve God, not in the world, but as 
far as possible out of it, and would lead us to isolation, absorbed 
in selfish cares for our own personal gain and glory, instead of living 
for ‘‘the brethren” as well as for ourselves, and endeavouring to 
serve our Maker, whilst we labour amongst our fellow-men. If 
we would resist Rome, we say, successfully, we must set our faces 
against this most fatal, most injurious sentimental asceticism, 
which represents the devil virtually as the lord of earth, though 
our Lord told his disciples that the prince of the powers of the 
air should be cast out, when He rose to lead captivity captive ; 
—asceticism which is fatal in its effects to the elevation and the 
purification of social life; which, wherever it has received its full 
development, as in Spain and Italy, has been found to sap the 
very life-juice of the forest, to arrest the progress of civilization, 
to foster the vrossest superstition, and to prostrate the heart and 
intellect beneath an iron yoke of bondage. 
Many good men, with whom we sympathize on other points, 
are, we think, deceived in this matter; and that one error may 
too easily lead to others yet more serious. For, if the “‘ ascetic ” be 
really the highest life, if the very monks and nuns, whose devotion 
to the Virgin is so intense and glowing, be also the loftiest saints 
in the Christian calendar, how difficult, nay, how next to im- 
possible would it seem, to hold that the peculiar forms of devotion 
which the ascetic life seems most to foster, should be utterly 
hostile to the will of Heaven! Doubtless, as Isaac Williams 
tells us, he who from his intense admiration for the ancient 
Church, has also been led to cherish no little sympathy with as- 
ceticism—the combination of energetic, earnest, real devotion 
with idolatry is Satan’s masterpiece; is the great mystery of 
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iniquity which we were taught to expect. Our readers are pro- 
bably familiar with those most striking lines in his magnificent 
work, ‘the Baptistery,” which thus at once commemorate 
Rome’s glory and Rome's shame: we will extract them as bearing 
closely on our argument :— 


5) 


*'O mystery of mysteries ! 
O Salem worthy of a Saviour’s tears ! 
For what are these idolatries 
Nursed in thy hidden courts and open skies ? 
Is this the city of the light where this black pall appears ? 
That he who runs may read on thee 
Something of fearful mystery ! 


3. 


‘Then art thou that dread Power on seven hills, 
Where deep imbedded, ‘neath ancestral halls, 
The air some monster dread with foul contagion fills ? 
Where evil spirits haunt the walls, 
And the old Serpent finds a home, 
And hides him in the relics dark of old imperial Rome ? 
There coil’d beneath that ancient capitol 
Doth he again his deadly length unrol, 
The woman’s seed in his embrace to fold, 
A deeper empire still in souls of men to hold? 
Ev’n so proclaims th’ unnumber’d tongue, 
The flowing years along. 


4. 
“© mystery of mysteries ! 


For where hath e’er Devotion drank so deep 
Of penitential sighs ? 
Where with so grave a tone hath true Love learn'd to weep ? 
Can Antichrist so oft to prayer and vigil call, 


And with the depths of holiness the sinner’s heart appal ? 
$ * * * 


7. 


“ Wonderful sight for good or ill! 
Whose very name men’s deepest hearts doth thrill 
For love or hate :— 
She seems the judgment of our God to wait.-— 
O keep me, Christ, to gaze upon this mystery, 
And yet unharmed pass by : 
Where Thou hast set to do Thy secret will, 
Bidding me in Thine own appointed state 
Await Thy sentence, and be still. 
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8. 
‘T will not speak of thee with scorn, 
Lest I Christ’s very Bride, the Ancient born, 
Yea! His own awful Spirit, have reviled. 
I will not cease o’er thee to mourn, 
Lest I with Christ’s own foe at last be reconciled !” 


Earnest and noble-hearted, and intensely truthful, is this 
utterance of our great Church-poet; more especially with regard to 
that marvellous combination of good and evil; which we acknow- 
ledge and deplore in Romanism: we hold it to be most true, 
though most mysterious, that an actual saint of God may offer 
idolatrous, and in itself most sinful worship to a creature ; may 
build hay and stubble upon the One Foundation ; may unconsci- 
ously promote a system of ecclesiastical wickedness and folly. 
And, therefore, we dispute not fora moment; God forbid that 
we should doubt—that thousands, and tens of thousands, of severe 
ascetics have not only been earnest but also loving Christians. 
We think it very possible to realize this fact; but still we 
apprehend that there will always be great danger of Christians 
who make Romish ascetic saints their devotional models, acquir- 
ing, by degrees, a taste for their peculiar devotions, and finding it 
more and more difficult to believe that the i of such hearts 
and souls should be contrary to the will of God. Dr. Pusey seems 
an instance in himself that it is not impossible to unite this 
extreme veneration for ascetic saints with freedom from their 
peculiar errors. See, as an example, his singular preface to that 
singular book ‘ Surin’s Foundations of the Spiritual Life,” 
wherein Ignatius Loyola, Francis of Assisi, Dominic, Cathe- 
rine of Sienna, and others of the like stamp, are set before 
Christians of the English Church as guides and examples in the 
service of their God ; and where morbid asceticism in the preface, 
as in the body of the work, is carried to the highest possible 
pitch of more than self-abnegation, we might almost say of 
self-annihilation. Yet Dr. Pusey repudiates the Roman worship 
of the Virgin-mother, a worship to which all these Roman saints, 
the objects of his intensest veneration, were so fervently attached, 
while, at page 8 of his preface, in a note, he expressly disclaims 
the right of “ criticising any whom he knows to be saints of 
God.” This does not mean, we presume, that he will not allow 
himself to criticise the belief, and words, and acts of saints, or 
supposed saints ; but only that he will not criticise their motives : 
a task which we ourselves should be as fearful of undertaking. 

But not to pursue this subject further, we do believe that the 
ascetic is not the highest Christian walk, and that those who en- 
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courage its development amongst ourselves are consciously or 
unconsciously aiding and advancing the cause of Rome: we are 
ready to say with Robert Montgomery, in his noble work, ‘* The 
Christian Life,” which rises in our esteem and wins upon our ad- 
miration the more often we peruse it :— 


‘* What self-born dangers aye infest 
The man, who cloisters in monastic breast 
Feelings and hopes, which God intends 
As living cords to fasten friends 
In that sweet bond of unity and love 
Form’d by the angels when they sing above! 


“ Sternly alone, forbid us, Lord! to be; 
Warm our chill minds, and centre them on Thee: 
Bought by one price, Thy precious blood, 
And in Thy church a brotherhood, 
With God’s elected may we ever meet 
In mystic access at Thy mercy-seat.” 


Before we discuss this subject, however, we shall further gratify 
ourselves by quoting one most valuable passage on asceticism from 
_ Mr. ldge’s very beautiful “ Vision of Peace,” a poem already 
“ repeatedly commended in this review: the passage will scarcely 
bear abbreviation, but we are compelled to content ourselves 
with the following striking lines :— 


* Asceticism is swoll’n with pride 
Nor the least thwarting can abide. 
True saintliness is ever meek, 
And humbly, like a child, doth speak. 
The former seems with wistful eye 
To look on that old heresy, 

Which long and blasphemously taught, 
That matter never can be brought 
Without destruction to the sight 
Of God enshrined in living light ; 
And, therefore, that the candidate 
For an eternal, glorious state, 
Must mortify malignant flesh, 

Nor e’en its wasted powers refresh, 
Save barely to maintain the strife 
Of an exhausted ebbing life ; 

That earthly duties, care and joy, 
He must forego, and e’en employ 
The powers for active service given 
On idle baseless hopes of Heaven.— 
The latter, sheltered in the thought 
That God is into oneness brought 
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With human flesh, (before which, now 
Angels in adoration bow, 

When in celestial choirs they raise 

To Heaven’s Incarnate King their praise,) 
And rather making it his aim 

The carnal heart and will to tame 

Than the mere flesh, doth freely use 
God’s gracious gifts; nor e’en refuse 

In this, his pilgrimage, to cheer 

His weary heart with friendship dear, 
And sweet relationships bestowed 

To help him on his heavenward road,”—pp. 32, 33. 


We agree with the author of this beautiful poem, and willingly 
again repeat that asceticism, and the admiration for it, has operated 
as one of the chief attractions to Rome; and we are of opinion 
that it is the duty of all sound Anglicans in the present day, to 
encourage a more healthful and genial, and a Icss unsocial order 
of devotion. I*or, 


‘* Karth needs the grace, and wants the beams, 
Embodied grace imparts, 
When worldlings view a valiant band 
Maintain with life and heart and hand 
The creed of sainted hearts.” —Christian Life, p, 240. 


But having thus mentioned Dr. Pusey and his peculiar position, 
together with some apparent inconsistency in his views and 
opinions, it may not be inappropriate to quote the following 
striking passage from the work before us, a passage as remarkable 
for the liberality, and, as we fondly hope, the justice of the senti- 
ments expressed in it, as for the happiness of those expressions in 
themselves. It occurs in the course of a conversation betwixt 
“ Algernon Seymour,” a model Churchman, and one of our author's 
leading characters, keenly alive to the errors of Rome and the 
follies and mischievous tendencies of Tractarianism, and his friend 
and cousin “ Edward Ellerton,” also a sound Churchman in the 
main, but with a few “ Tractite” predilections. They have been 
discussing the views and notions of the so-called “ Oxford school” 


- confidentially. Seymour is severe, and at last Ellerton exclaims, 


“¢ Well, but you cannot mean to doubt the holiness of Cattley s 
““*No. I believe Cattley to be an actual living saint; one who 
might have done honour to the holiest age of primitive Christianity.’ 
“* You do not, then, think Aim at least unfaithful to the Church ?’ 
“Certainly not; I believe him to be very injudicious, but not 
unfaithful, I look upon his leaving us as a physical impossibility. I 
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believe that he neither has now, nor ever has had, the slightest inten- 
tion, or hesitation, or scruple on the subject: nay, I believe, that if 
through any unforeseen and unimaginable combination of circumstance, 
he were to waver, God would interpose his special providence, and 
remove him by sudden death from the evil to come, the evil of apos- 
tasy.’”—Vol. I. pp. 163, 164. 


We do not think that the conviction here expressed is an 
unreasonable one, for surely it is impossible to believe that any 
true saint of God should be allowed to apostatize from the pure 
and Catholic faith and its profession, to a state of servitude to the 
monstrous errors of Rome: the divine promises do not seem 
consistent with such a possibility. We can understand how saints 
may exist within that Church who have been trained to the pro- 
fession of error from their early childhood, in whose cases idola- 
trous practices and a devotional spirit have almost inextricably 
interwoven their roots and fibres: but how are we to conceive 
with the most abundant charity, that a Christian, under the 
influence of God’s Holy. Spirit, should exchange truth for false- 
hood, light for darkness, liberty for bondage? should sink from 
the worship of the One True God to the sternly forbidden and 
idolatrous adoration of his creatures? Surely the least that can 
be said of the spiritual state of such a pervert (save, i¢ may be, 
in extraordinary cases of weakness) is, that, if not altogether 
under the sway of the wicked one, he must have become in no small 
degree subject to his influence; such subjection being the pro- 
bable result of indulgence in some one course of sin; some 
cherishing of a favourite and secret iniquity, whether pride, 
or envy, or lust, or discontent. It may not become us to 
inquire curiously in particular cases into the direct immediate 
causes of such apostasy; but assuredly, a morbid asceticism, 
indulged until bitterness and spiritual pride become its fearful 
fruits, until love for man is first extinguished, and afterwards 
true love for God as well, is not amongst the least of such causes. 
lor those whom it concerns, and who may chance to see this 
warning (though it is the unfortunate habit of this order of 
men, to peruse nothing but their own party organs, to allow 
themselves to read no syllable which could in any way grate 
upon their nerves; and this morbid sensitiveness, this reluctance 
to looking any objections straight in the face, this tendency to 
ery out that they are hurt when any unwelcome truth is placed 
before them, is one of the most marked characteristics of the men), 
let them, we say, reflect seriously, and ask themselves seriously, 
Whether they are not becoming gradually of a wholly different 
temper of mind from the meek and compassionate ‘ Saviour of 
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sinners ;” let them ask themselves whether they are not growing 
more like those “saints” of whom Surin and Dr. Pusey tell us, 
who not only glory in reproaches, when it is their duty to bear them, 
but who also manifestly seek for them; who desire to be hated, 
and not loved by their fellow-men (a craving represented, alas ! as 
a mark of a saintly temper), who regard all the purest natural 
and social affections as a Pps of the evil world, as necessarily 
coming betwixt the soul and Christ ; who, in fine, hand over this 
world and all its interests to the wicked one, and make it the one 
sole object of their lives, not to promote God’s glory, but to 
secure their own salvation, by a series of voluntary and self-in- 
flicted tortures; to render life and earth and their own being 
hateful to them, so that Christ may be of necessity all in all. O 
most melancholy, O most fatal, of all spiritual delusions! O sad 
perversion of the true doctrine of Christ crucified ! 

But to return, The sequel of the conversation betwixt 
Algernon Seymour and Edward Ellerton, of which we have 
given a small sample, has too much point, and too much truth, 
alas! not fitly to find a place in this Review. Ellerton then 
responds thus to his friend’s eulogium of a certain leader :— 


*** Well! but if Cattley is so very holy, surely the school which pro- 
duces such fruit cannot be worthy of such very stern condemnation.’ 

“*Plausible, very plausible, but quite fallacious. Cattley is the 
product of the Church of England, not of the school which is called 
after him. He may in some sort have produced the school, in some 
sort only; but assuredly the school did not produce him. Its fruits 
are to be seen not in the lives of its founders—especially where those 
lives accord with previous teaching, and are the natural result of its due 
reception—but in the character and conduct of its disciples: and you 
cannot compare the muling, puling, effeminate devotion, the wavering 
mind, the doubtful purpose of the bulk of its disciples, with the manly 
fervour, the simple faith, the sterling honesty of the genuine offspring 
of our Church. To me, in almost all of them there is an indescribable 
mannerism quite as offensive to good sense and good taste, quite as 
revolting to my English instincts, as the cant of the conventicle. 
Besides which, my dear Edward, granting the party in question every 
possible advantage deducible from the exemplary piety of Cattley, [ 
must again refer you to the authority already cited, and remind you 
that ‘one swallow does not make a summer,’ Cattley is assuredly no 
better than Bickersteth, whom I also love, and honour, and revere, as 
one of God’s own saints. Such things are, and are intended to be, a 


trial to our faith.” —Vol. i. pp. 164, 165. 


We suspect that our readers will be already convinced that it 
is no ordinary mind which has undertaken to give us the fruits of 
its experience in these volumes. But perhaps our remarks thus 
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far may be calculated to produce an erroneous impression as to 
the nature of this singular work, which is a really very interest- 
ing tale, fraught with many highly-wrought adventures, and what 
we may even call romantic incidents, and characterized by much 
dry humour and keen powers of observation. There are, we 
think, rather too many characters, and the light and shade of the 
book are perhaps too abruptly contrasted with each other. Into 
its social views and purposes we shall not enter; we sympathize 
with them in the main, but consider our author somewhat of an 
enthusiast in his advocacy of social reformation. He is a great 
stickler all the while for the hereditary virtues of old blood ; it is 
only mere rank, apart from family, and overbearing moneyocracy 
which incur the weight of his displeasure. The vulgarians of 
society, Sir John and Lady Thurtle, whom he introduces to us, 
are drawn from the life. We shall not attempt to forestall the 
,pleasure of the reader by tracing the progress of the plot: suffice 
it to say, that it is ingenious, and well calculated for its author's 
purpose, which is, apparently, to cause to pass before us certain of 
the representatives of the various classes of modern life, both 
high and low, with a more especial reference to existing parties in 
the Church; and the result is a very stirring narrative, which 
“an scarcely fail to excite, to enliven, to exasperate, and, in many 
vases, we may add, to edify. Mr. Bandinel’s style is singularly clear 
and pellucid, as in his beautiful poem of ** Lufra,” of late commended 
by us ; at times almost too simple and too confidential ; so much 
so, indeed, as almost to incur the charge of puerility; yet his ear- 
nestness must, on the whole, we should say, command the respect, 
if not the regard, of a//his earnest-minded readers. The heroine 
of the tale, Clara Pandolfi Davenant, child of an Italian mother 
and an English father, has a strongly-marked and a very interest- 
ing individuality. It may not be amiss to cite her first in- 
troduction to the tale, as a sample of Mr. Bandinel’s descriptive 
powers :— 


** All eyes were now fixed upon the stranger, whose name told at 
once the sad tale of her past history—her uncle’s estrangement, her 
father’s ruin, her mother’s death, her own bereaved solitude. 

“And they who once looked upon Clara, were not likely to remove 
their eyes for some time at least. She appeared to be about nineteen 
years of age. Her form was just above the middle height, and cast in 
that perfect mould of graceful symmetry and commanding beauty, 
which, though instanced elsewhere, seems more especially appropriate 
to the most favoured children of the ancienne haute noblesse. Her com- 
plexion was that of a clear brunette, which under happier circumstances 
would have displayed the rich though mellowed hues of the damask 
rose, but was now almost lividly pale; and from beneath a brow that 
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would have become a Zenobia shone her large lustrous eyes—eyes 
where the stern pride of her Norman lineage mingled with the intense 
fire of Italy. . . . . . Her queenly figure, her melancholy but mag- 
nificent beauty, riveted every eye, as, with slow and firm step, she 
paced the vast hall of her ‘ancestors: all marvelled at the grave and 
deferential courtesy with which the man of law saluted her; al] stood 
aghast, in speechless consternation, as he conducted the homeless 
orphan to the sacred dais, and placed her in the chair of state.’— 
Vol. ii. pp. 36—38. 


But we must pass from such scenes to others of this work, 
which are more germane to our present humour; and that is, in 
a word, to avail ourselves of our author’s graphic illustrations of 
the clerical character as it now exists, and to offer a few obser- 
vations of our own there anent as we proceed. The Rev. Walpole 
Snoreham, then, to begin with the beginning, Rector of Milton, 
is only too happily and successfully pourtrayed : the generation of 
his like is, we trust, speedily passing away—men, with whom 
respectability is the swmmum bonum,—men, of whose working it 
can be said with truth, that, “as far as the parishioners of —— 
were concerned, the church assumed the aspect of the world, and 
their spiritual pastor personified the pride of life.” This gentle- 
man’s deportment in his desk and pulpit is thus quaintly and 
characteristically pourtrayed :— 


‘And Snoreham commenced the service in a stern, authoritative 
tone, looking at his congregation all the while as if he thought Sunday 
must be the proudest day of their lives, because they had the privilege 
of looking him, Walpole Snoreham, straight in the face; yet with a 
sort of indescribable something that seemed to say, that he was in his 
own mind quite sure that they did not deserve it. The prayers, too, 
he read with much austere dignity, as though he thought them fully 
applicable to the congregation, but rather derogatory to himself. And 
the sermon! One would have supposed, as perhaps was the case, that 
he looked upon this portion of his official duties as some men do on the 
whole of religion, as an affair exclusively between man and his Maker ; 
since, whatever were the merits of his discourses, gleaned plentifully 
from Tillotson, Atterbury, and other divines of the same age, they were 
wholly unsuited, and for the most part unintelligible, to his congrega- 
tion. But then he was, as I have before said, a fine-looking man ; he 
dressed well, held himself well, had a good, and what agriculturists like 
still better, a loud voice, and a decidedly commanding presence; which 
in some degree accounted for the numbers which, in spite of the cease- 
less efforts of dissenting emissaries, still frequented his church. Though 
the real reason of this was that earnest, true-hearted loyalty, which the 
vast, the overwhelming majority of Englishmen still feel to their 
fathers’ Church, their fathers’ Faith, and their fathers’ God.”—Vol. i. 


pp. 237, 238. 
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Passing from the Rev. Walpole Snoreham to a very different 
specimen of the English clergy, we will proceed at once to make 
another extract, which will, we think, speak for itself :— 


Presently Mr. Smedley himself came in, and nothing could be kept 
from him; so he, too, wished Algernon joy. And there were few 
people, and neither Algernon nor Mary were of the number, who did 
not find his good wishes worth having. In fact, he belonged to that 
most estimable, and therefore most reviled class,—the real strength of 
our Church, the real stamina of our country, the only safe guides of our 
people,—the orthodox clergy of the Church of England ; men who, 
instead of preaching about the Gospel or the Church, preach in accord- 
ance with them, which is a very different thing. He had heard or read 
somewhere, that ‘where there is much show in the window, there is 
seldom much stuff in the store;’ a sentiment which approved itself to 
his thoroughly English feelings. Nay, on one occasion he had greatly 
astounded two noisy disputants by observing, that though the writers of 
the New Testament were, without doubt, both ‘Catholic’ and ‘ Evan- 
gelical,’ they had strangely enough never designated themselves by 
either appellation, For his own part, he endeavoured, like the inspired 
preachers of Christianity, to unfold to his people the whole counsel of 
God; whilst, in his character both of a pastor and a neighbour, he 
sought humbly to follow in His steps who went about doing good. 
As he did not, however, sound a trumpet before him, and took pains to 
prevent any one from doing that office for him, he was never heard of 
beyond his own quiet parish, except by those who became unexpectedly 
his debtors by some act of disinterested kindness. In short, like most 
of his brethren, he understood literally and obeyed scrupulously the 
command, ‘ Let not thy right hand know what thy left hand doeth.’ ’— 
Vol, i. pp. 215—217. 


An admirable contrast to this full-length portraiture is supplied 
in the graphic sketch of the Rev. Charon Showtheway. But here 
we feel that a long extract is called for to do any justice to our 
author ; and, indeed, we think that our readers will thank us 
heartily for placing the following admirable pages before them ; 
they are fraught with the soundest practical wisdom, and contain 
warnings most essential for these days, the Didymus Dykes, of 
which (Dyke, as will be seen, is a well-meaning waverer,) are un- 
happily so very numerous :— 


“ Didymus Dyke was, then, one of that unhappy class of men, of 
whom there are too many at present, who, with a certain acuteness of 
intellect and sensitiveness of imagination, have received a good deal of 
education, so-called, but very little mental and still less moral training. 
He had never been taught to regulate his better feelings, to rein his 
fancy, to distrust his intellectual faculties; much less had the notion 
ever been presented to his mind, that conscience, though the highest 
and holiest of our faculties, requires instruction and enlightenment, ay, 
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and training too, as assuredly as any of the others. It seemed never 
to have occurred to him (as it seems never to have occurred to man 

others), that although, when all the higher faculties are left to fish for 
themselves, conscience may exert and will exert her native supremacy ; 
yet, if the other faculties are, so to speak, bred to the use, and ace 
eustomed to the exercise, and endowed with the possession of arms, 
whilst conscience is alone left to herself, she will become the prey of the 
strongest. . . » And this is still more strongly and wofully felt 
when her favourite playmates, her bosom friends, judgment and common 
sense, have been equally neglected. People have a very silly notion 
that these three worthies can take care of themselves. So they may, 
in a less artificial state of things, but such is not the case in our present 
world: the very education which increases the power of the other 
faculties, deprives these of a portion of their native energy, unless 
they, too, are cared for: the sap that should have fed their boughs, and 
filled their fruit, goes to adorn their companion branches with a fine show 
of green leaves. . . « Didymus Dyke, too, had received no de- 
finite, dogmatic teaching in religious matters. He was not well ac- 
quainted with the Sacred Volume, and still less versed in ecclesiastical 
history, though he had been accustomed, from his youth up, to read 
his Bible and attend his church; but both operations partook, in a 
great degree, of the character of mechanical habits. Then Didymus 
Dyke had imbibed a certain quantity of that pseudo-philosophic tone 
and pseudosphilanthropic temper, which those who are unacquainted 
with the proper use of language are in the habit of terming liberal and 
enlightened: a title to which they have about as much claim as the 
songsters of Islington to that of nightingales. In common with many 
other well-disposed young gentlemen, Didymus Dyke had a most 
tremendous fear of being behind his age. He would scarcely have ven- 
tured to call his nose his own, had any one very strongly asserted the 
contrary, and would, if placed upon a jury, have acquitted every 
criminal on the plea of insanity, and suggested the erection of a lauda- 
tory tablet to the highwayman or wife-slayer who pleaded conscientious 
motives. In fact, he was a very nice young man, amiable, intelligent, 
with a good deal of sentiment, and so very impartial and candid :_ some 
called him ‘a dear young man;’ others thought him ‘a perfect love ;’ 
every one, with the exception of a few bigots, thought that he was just 
suited fora clergyman. So Didymus Dyke, after reading with a cleri- 
cal tutor for six months, did take orders. The clerical tutor was a 
very excellent man in his way, but not equal to the very difficult task 
of grafting-in moral and mental training upon the mind of a highly- 
educated and full-grown man. His sympathies were decidedly in 
favour of that party which is frequently designated from its supposed 
conformity to the principles advocated in the ‘Tracts for the Times.’ 
It was not that Mr. Bray had any real tendencies towards the distinctive 
doctrines of the party in question, much less to those of their cousins 
the Romanizers: but Bray called himself, and thought himself ‘a 
sound Churchman ;’ and he took it into his poor head, that ‘ the Ox- 
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ford men,’ as he called them, were the real representatives of Church 
principles, and their followers the main strength of the High Church 
party: and so he gave them the weight and the support of his name 
and influence, whatever they might be worth, . . . So Didymus 
Dyke, who had previously to his going to Mr. Bray’s become acquainted 
with several attractive members of the school already indicated, pro- 
ceeded during his half-year’s reading in the same direction, and entered 
upon his duties as a clergyman with a decided leaning towards the 
teaching of ‘ the Oxford writers.’ Had he gone at this time to a quiet 
country curacy, or been placed under, and working with men whose 
views accorded with those of that Church whose ministers under (God 
they are, all might have been well; nay, had he formed an intimacy 
with a ‘ Christian Evangelical,’ he might still have been kept straight. 
Such, however, was not his lot: he was placed in an arduous post in 
a large city. The rector was, from overwork, obliged to travel: the 
head curate was a hard-working High Churchman, who, like Mr. Bray, 
had a tenderness for the class of men already indicated: his preaching 
was neither spiritual nor Evangelical, in the true sense of those words, 
and he had neither time, inclination, nor capacity to guide his assistant. 
There were those, however, who had all; for in the next parish was 
established a powerful body of——What shall I say? I do not like to 
call names, so I will fain coin a very inoffensive appellation, and say 
that the people in question were Directionists, Directionists of the first 
water. Every man, woman, and child belonging to, or connected with, 
the Church of St. Anacletus, was under Spiritual Direction: some of 
them had one Spiritual Director, and some another; but each had his, 
her, or its own. They believed in their hearts, that the system was 
universally, essentially, and individually necessary to salvation ; and 
they acted up to their belief.”—Vol. ii. pp. 216—223. 





We would interpose a doubt whether there is any Church 
in which the system of Spiritual Direction has been carried 
out to such an extent as this, with the exception of St. Saviour’s 
at Leeds. We do not imagine, at least, that such an asser- 
— could be made with truth of any church in the metro- 
polis. 


“It was an evil day when poor Didymus Dyke found upon his table 
a card, with the inscription ‘ The Rev. Charon Showtheway.’ Many 
had been the souls which the gentleman in question had ferried over to 
the other side of that stream which separates the living from the dead ; 
but still, somehow or other, he was always found at his post on the 
English side of the Channel, though he had somewhat of a gloomy 
and even ghostly appearance, which gave you the idea that his right 
place was not among the living. Don’t let it be, however, supposed 
that I mean to say any thing against the honesty or honourable dealing 
of the gentleman in question; he never picked a pocket, or stole a 
horse, or passed a bad shilling in all his life. Nevertheless, Didymus 
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Dyke did not derive that benefit from his society and that of his as- 
sociates which might have been expected. Didymus had been taught 
that it was illiberal and uncharitable to call any body or thing by his or 
its right name, if the party most interested objected or demurred to the 
appellation, With him it was a fundamental article of faith, that even 
the devil is not so black as he is painted, and there was, therefore, no 
difficulty in persuading him that he had been mistaken in condemning 
the Church of Rome ; it wasa more enlightened, a more enlarged view, 
he thought, to acquit her of the crimes and errors laid to her charge ; 
so he hugged himself in the consciousness of an enlarged mind, and 
looked down with ineffable contempt upon * Protestant prejudice,’ as 
being wholly unworthy of the nineteenth century. Then, again, 
Didymus, never having received any principles, properly so called, nor 
any dogmatic teaching, nor having been morally and mentally trained 
So as to judge for himself, was ready to listen to those who, whilst ap- 
pealing to his feelings and his imagination, and having a strong hold 
upon his higher and deeper sympathies, undertook to solve all diffi- 
culties, determine all questions, by a simple appeal to authority, the 
authority they said of the Church, though where that authority was 
vested, and how it was to be exercised, he was never very clearly told. 
On went poor Didymus, groping and stumbling along in the dark, till 
suddenly, quite suddenly, the conviction burst upon him that he was 
on the way to Rome. The notion was a great shock to him, a very 
great shock indeed, for he had not had the remotest idea of what he 
was doing; and many reasons made him shudder at the step which he 
might have to take. It was not merely that he should have to resign 
all thoughts of that happy home to which he had so long looked for- 
ward. It was not merely the inevitable rupture of dear domestic ties, 
and the many painful consequences of a social character which dis- 
tressed him; nor the memories of other years, nor the force of early 
associations, rising like threatening ghosts to bar his progress, A 
vague, indefinite horror shrouded the future; a strange, mysterious 
dread enveloped the present ; a mournful voice seemed ever ringing in 
his ears, warning him that he was falling under the influence of a strong 
delusion, and about to hazard the loss of his eternal salvation,—the 
wailing, it may be, of his guardian angel, mingling strangely with the 
chaotic sounds that troubled his rest, and tortured his soul, yet rising 
above them all with its deep doleful cry of bereavement and desolation. 
On finding how things were, Didymus went to his friend Charon to 
consult him on the general subject, and state his particular difficulties. 
‘It would be useless for me, in your present state, my dear young 
friend, to enter upon the discussion of any of those points which you 
have mentioned,’ replied Showtheway. ‘In fact, I feel myself per- 
fectly unequal to determine any of them, nor do I occupy my mind 
at all with controversial questions; of course, whatever the Catholic 
Church teaches we must hold, whatever she condemns we must re- 
nounce. I cannot help hoping; indeed, I do firmly believe, that the 
Church of England is a true branch of the Church Catholic, and, as 
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such, I continue to minister at her altars; but I would not take upon 
me to condemn those who differ from me, and who, in obedience to 
their conscientious convictions, seek what appears to them the more 
excellent way. I should, however, advise you to dismiss such thoughts 
from your mind for the present, give yourself up to parochial work and 
private devotion for the next two years, availing yourself, in the mean 
time, of all the public means of grace, keeping yourself as much as | 
possible out of the world, subjecting yourself to a severe penitential 
discipline, spending certain hours of each day in meditation on the 
five wounds or adoration of the Sacred Heart, and in all other ways 
endeavouring to raise yourself to the full stature of the Catholic standard 
of piety, At the end of that period you will be more capable of judg- 
ing for yourself than either of us are now.’ ”—Vol. ii. pp. 228-228. 


Then, too, there is the masterly delineation of the Jesuit Pym, a 
pervert from our Church, and an unscrupulous worker in the 
cause of her, whom Newman not unfitly designated in his singular 
* Loss and Gain,” as “ the Mighty Mother;” St. John had fixed 
that appellation on her before him: Pym, who is so graphically 
pourtrayed as having “small, piercing, dark eyes, that seem to 
recede at times into his head, then to come forth stealthily, and 
then to return again,” with “no beard or whiskers, and his jet 
black hair cropped so close as to remind one of the cut of a 
roundhead.” to first to last the career of this worthy is most 
admirably developed, but we shall not attempt to trace the pro- 
gress of his subtle feats and intricate machineries: we will con- 
fine ourselves to the extraction of a very remarkable passage, 
describing his sermons, at a time when being already a Papist, he 
nevertheless occupies for some weeks the pulpit of an invalided 
clergyman of the Church of England, no other than the Rev. 
Walpole Snoreham :— 


“They are somewhat peculiar discourses; part of them extremely 
plain and practical, part of them of a highly mysterious character. 
Those who admire them say that they combine the utmost simplicity 
with the deepest spirituality. Selina” (a Calvinistic young lady) “ is 
delighted ever and anon by passionate rhapsodies, in which the highest 
and holiest things are treated of in by turns the most exalted 
and familiar language. He delights the Dissenters” (this is in a 
country parish) “ by his frequent use of the holy name coupled with 
epithets of endearment, in a manner which altogether sacrifices rever- 
ence to rapture. He of course carefully avoids all, the most distant, 
allusion to the distinctive doctrines of the English Church, or the dis- 
tinctive errors of the Roman communion; and this he does in such a 
way as to convey the direct impression that neither of them have any 
existence. He delights in preaching, for example, against idolatry, and 
urges the sin and danger of covetousness, telling his auditors that 
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avarice is under the Gospel what image-worship was under the Law; 
and in the same way he treats all subjects similarly circumstanced. 
And the general effect of his sermons upon those who ‘ appreciate and 
enter into them,’ is to leave the heart in a fervour of animal piety, and 
the mind in a maze of half-pleasing, half-painful bewilderment, pro- 
ducing in the soul a sense of keen rapture, accompanied with a vague 
yet fervent longing for the fuller enjoyment of its at present only 
partially developed ecstasy. Now and then, however, he preaches 
sermons of a sterner material, which awe the mind by their still and 
solemn power, yet kindle indefinite and undefinable aspirations after 
something mystical and intangible: and once or twice he volunteers a 
discourse on the evidences of religion in general and Christianity in par- 
ticular, suggestive of doubts and difficulties hitherto unknown by those 
whom he addresses, and leaving on the mind an impression, that, 
although the Christian revelation may be true, and probably is so, it is 
a very hard thing to understand.”—Vol. i. pp. 291—298. 


We have said that we should not attempt to follow the chang- 
ing fortunes of this interesting tale; but we think we ought not 
to omit giving one or two samples of our author's lighter style, 
where he is not dealing with directly religious topics. The fol- 
lowing passage exhibits, we should say, much dramatic skill, and 
combines a quaintness of expression with a serio-comic humour, 
which may, we fear, lose somewhat of their effect by the separa- 
tion of the passage from the context. Pym, the Jesuit guest, 
and the Rev. Walpole Snoreham’s daughters, are summoned to 
his sick chamber by a cry, and there they find a horrible old 
woman, called Eleanor Norman, a Dorsetshire peasant, laying 
out his dead body: the countenance of the deceased bears the 
impress of some fierce internal struggle :— 


* Miserable wretch,’ said Pym, ‘ you have murdered him!’ 

“*No, I ha’en’t, sir; J never murders no one. And if you'll just — 
leave me alone, I’ll tell these here ladies, and all the rest on em, how 
their pa come to his end. Would ye like to hear it now, or wait till 
the sizes ?’ 

*** Speak on !’ 

© Well, I’ve always taken a great interest in this here parson ever 
since he sent my boy to Axcester gaol for cotching a pheasant for me 
when I was ill in bed. I thought it was so kind and considerate of 'm, 
particular just after my poor Nelly’s death. And I’ve always told him 
how Job was a gitting on. And J was so thankful to him when he got 
him transported: travelled 1 don’t know how many miles to bear 
witness to his character, when judge and jury was a going to let him 
off. And I’ve often had a talk with him since then, dear old gentle- 
man! and I but never mind. Well, at last I got the certificate of 
Job's death—dead of a jail fever out in one of they outlandish places ; 
for he went from bad to worse, poor fellow! owing to the parson’s 
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kindness: for he wrote, so I heer'd say, out there about him. And I 
met him t’other day, just afore they rollicky young chaps was here as 
is going to marry the young ladies, and I has a bit of talk with him, 
and he tries to get rid of me; but I keeps up with him till he gets 
here, and puts him into a bit of a fluster. 

“ ¢ Well, I knew his end was a coming, never you mind how; but 
I knew it as sure as you stand there. And I thinks I should just like 
to have another chat with him. So I come here, and creepy, creepy 
under the hedge, and in at the study window, as was open for fresh air, I 
spose; and creepy, creepy up stairs, and into this room. And [ 
crawlys under the bed, and waits till Deborah was gone for a minute or 
two; and then, as she shuts the door, he wakes and turns, and I says, 
‘Here I be, parson,’ and gets up, and looks at him; and he looks 
much more better like and reasonable like than I expected: I s’pose 
the complaint was a turning. So says I again, ‘ How d’ye do, parson? 
Have ye seen my boy yet?’ And he looks strange and fierce like at 
me, and tells me to leave him. ‘ Lord love ye,’ says I, ‘I shall never 
leave ye more!’ * What do you mean?’ says he. I doesn’t wish to 
make a noise; so I looks at him so, grinning like, and puts my face 
down over him, and says, ‘ Why, Lord love ye, parson! don’t you know 
that you be dead and buried, and that you and I be in Hell?’ So he 
looks a bit camstrary like at that, and I nods, and nods, and nods agin 
at him. And he tries to say something, and clenches his hands, and 
looks as though he would kill me if he could; and he opens his mouth, 
and closes it again two or three times; and then there comes a rattle in 
his throat, and a sharp stop, and I knows it’s all over with old Snore- 
ham !”’"—Vol. i. pp. 8301—304, 


Of the various love passages we have not space to cull samples, 
but there is one very striking and very beautiful passage in the 
second volume, respecting a certain crisis in the life of a young 
man of fashion, Lord Ducandraque, which we must manage to 
find room for, premising however that the adventures of this 
nobleman and his friend, a model clergyman, the Rev. Clarence 
Porter, though cleverly pourtrayed, are what we like least in the 
book. Some expressions are used by these worthies, which how- 
ever natural upon their lips, might just as well not be repeated 
by others; there is nothing indeed in Milton Davenant which we 
should object to a wife or a sister or a daughter's reading ; but 
still even the bare appearance of evil, or of what can be possibly 
construed as evil, is objectionable, if only as giving a handle to 
the enemy. But to proceed with our promised extract :— 


“He soon reached the water’s edge; and as he strolled along the 
solitary beach, and listened unconsciously to the eternal voice of the 
deep waters, falling in mournful music on the sand, or looked over the 
dark wave to the darker horizon, or cast his eyes upward to the blue 
vault of heaven, so brightly dark in its unfathomable depth of ether, or 
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marked the moon slowly rising to her lofty zenith, and throwing her 
mantle of silver over land and sea, or turned to mark the long white 
line of cliff, with the dark green land above and behind,—strange, 
indistinct imaginings stole over him; a something seemed to whisper 
in his ear, that he was made for higher, nobler aims than those which 
he had hitherto followed ; earth, sky, and sea seemed mutely to plead for 
his soul; nay, he could almost fancy that inner voices syllabled his 
name, that some benignant being called him to return. 

* * No, no!’ he cried, as if answering some invisible companion ; ‘ it 
is too late now! I might have been different from what I am once: I 
know that. But what is the good of thinking about that now?’ And 
he dashed his foot passionately on the ground. 

‘‘ Was it the groan of mortal being, or the low moan of the distant 
waves? or was it something yet more shadowy, though not less real, — 
some voice from that mysterious spirit-world with which we are so 
closely though invisibly connected ? 

“The Earl of Ducandraque starts; he strains his eyes with almost 
ghastly intensity, as he strives to penetrate the dim shadows that fall 
from yonder headland on the heaving flood, then draws a long deep 
breath, and ejaculates, ‘ Poor Margaret !’”—Vol. ii. pp. 18, 19. 


This is a strain of really energetic prose-poetry, and it is some- 
thing far better, too, for it is replete with a deep spiritual sig- 
nificance, and could only flow from the pen of one who had 
himself realized, in no small measure, communion with the 
world of spirits. But we feel that our extracts have already 
extended to such a length, that although we have by no means 
satisfied ourselves in the execution of our task, though we feel 
that’ we have not cited those passages which are calculated to be 
most extensively popular, or even to work most lasting good, yet 
we must refrain from heaping citations on citations, and leave our 
readers to discover many beauties for themselves. 

We will not deny that Mr. Bandinel has laid himself open to 
animadversion on some scores; he has introduced words (see 
more particularly the opening of chapter Ixv. in the third 
volume) which we think he would have acted more wisely in 
suggesting only ; here and there he has used ge expressions 
of a low order, which we look upon as blots, such as the three 
words “ cut his stick,” instead of ‘‘ took to flight,” on page 178 of 
the same volume. In themselves these things are but slight 
drawbacks to the value of this book, but they will be, and have 
been, welcomed with great joy by the adversary, and converted 
into weapons of assault on their unsuspicious author. A peals 
will be made, and have been made, to men’s taste to think but 
lightly of Mr. Bandinel’s work, and possibly to despise and neglect 
it altogether. We can well conceive how anxious a certain 
faction must be to strangle such a production in its birth; but 
VOL. XVIII.—NO, XXXVI.—JANUARY, 1853. Z 
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the intrinsic worth, and power, and interest of the book will be 
too much for them; the many beautiful ideas which are scat- 
tered through its pages must win sympathy and admiration ; the 
open honesty, the unshrinking boldness, the unswerving self-con- 
sistency, the noble and unmistakeable churchmanship of the 
author, all speak for themselves, and will win many an enthu- 
siastic adherent to the cause which he advocates. The genuine 
ower of sarcasm, the biting wit and humour, which form two of 
the leading characteristics of ‘‘ Milton Davenant,” are certain to 
command an audience, if nothing else could; while the strong 
sympathy with the people, and courageous advocacy of social 
progress, and warm defence of the rights of that most important 
and long-neglected body, the middle classes, which will be found 
there, will endear the book to thousands of readers, and call 
forth, we doubt not, many more enthusiastic eulogies than ours. 
We shall not be able to prevail upon ourselves to conclude 
without gathering a nosegay of beautiful thoughts and images 
from various parts of these delightful volumes, and, being pressed 
for time, we must make our selections rather at a venture. To 
commence with a very striking and serious observation :— 


“Why should not people enjoy themselves? . I am sure that J see 
no reason, so long as their enjoyments are lawful, in kind and in 
degree, in themselves and in their effects; so long as they are hurtful 
neither to body or soul; so long as they do not engross their minds, 
or distract their attention from other things—higher or holier things— 
the duty and the business of life. . . . If you are without duties, and 
without business, that is, without the consciousness of duty, or the 
habit of business, then you are without God, . . . Even in Paradise 
man was not meant to be idle, nor woman either; for we are told that 
‘the Lord God took the man, and put him into the garden of Eden, to 
dress it and to keep it, . . . And the Lord God said, It is not good 
that the man should be alone; I will make him an neEtp meet for 
him ;’ that is to say, that from the beginning man was created to do 
his work, and woman to help him to do it. Yes! work is the law of 
the creation ; the condition of existence ; the type of God’s relation to 
the universe, of spirit to matter; the emblematic sign of the office of 
the eternal Son. Work is honour, idleness is shame; work is the mode 
and the vehicle of salvation, idleness the symptom, the seal, the assign- 
ment, and the assurance of the second death.”—Vol. i. pp. 193, 194. 


From an admirable description of an exceedingly Calvinistic 
and an ultra-tractarian young lady, we extract only the following 
concluding morsel; the sly observation betwixt the brackets is 
inimitable : — 


Sophronia “had thought of appointing her old preceptor, the Rev. 
Silas Silliman, as Spiritual Director to her dear girls, but he has 
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one over to Rome, (what a sad thing that we should lose all our best 
and holiest!) so she will propose the matter to Mr. Pym.”—Vol. i. 
p- 934. 


Here is a very beautiful description of a winter's day. 


‘It was a lovely day, though late in December; one of those days 
which we have not unfrequently in the West of England at that time of 
year ; when the west wind is hushed, and the air is soft to the touch, 
and silvery to the sight, and here and there a misty veil hangs over 
wood or stream; whilst the rest of the scene smiles in a glad though 
subdued light, and the hill-tops strike against the deep blue sky. There 
is a stillness, a repose about such a day, that has all the quiet, with 
none of the gloom or terror of the grave. It seems like the tranquil 
rest of the holy departed, of the blessed that die in the Lord in sure and 
certain hope of a joyful resurrection.”—Vol. i. pp. 262, 263, 


Nor must we fail to cite an exquisite image from a parallel 
passage in the third volume. 


“The sun was declining, but his rays poured with undiminished 
glory upon hill and valley ; that chastened kindly glory which the sun 
puts on as Christmas approaches, as though he felt constrained to 
humble himself before the rising of the Sun of Righteousness.” 


Here, again, is an admirable touch, extracted from an onslaught 
on conventionalism :— 


Had not the young ladies been brought up to consider their ex- 
clusive position as the greatest, noblest, highest of heaven's gifts, a 
thing actually of divine appointment, which it would be a sin akin to 
that of Esau to surrender, a crime little, if any thing, inferior to sacrilege 
to invade? And there was Robert Da’enant actually sitting on one 
of those chairs set apart for the sacred Few; he was sitting at that 
table never before approached but by the select presentables ; he was, 
too, under the auspices of Pym, eating a biscuit, drinking a glass of 
wine. It was an awful, a harrowing sight.”—Vol. i. pp. 283, 284. 


The following tribute to the merit of one of the Church’s most 
valuable sons, and most active servants should not be omitted 
from such a “catena” as we are here presenting to the reader. 


“ At a large round library table . . . sits a man passed, but not long 
passed, the meridian of life. He is one whom those that wish to bring 
our Church into bondage to Rome hate with a deadly hatred. Gentle 
and loving, and forbearing almost to excess, as these men sometimes 
are upon ordinary occasions, the meekest countenance amongst them 
assumes a decidedly unamiable expression when his name is mentioned. 
A little honesty, a little soundness, may be borne with, even in an 
adversary ; but they feel the union, the fulness of these in one man, 
and that man one of their most determined opponents, to be utterly 
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unbearable, a downright personal affront to themselves ; and combined, 
as these qualities are in the present instance, with zeal and courage, 
they become really formidable, and subject their possessor to be dealt 
with in such manner as may best further the interests of ‘ Catho/: 

unity.'”—Vol. ii. pp. 2, 3. 


Masterly is the conversation of Askerswell with Pym, the con- 
cealed Jesuit, especially this characteristic passage :— 


“* ¢ Yes, yes,’ rejoined Pym, ‘every one must have the very highest re- 
spect for Mr. Pilgrim. The Church, as Dr. Cattley says, owes a great 
deal, a very great deal to Mr. Pilgrim.’—And John Pym looked with 
that amiable and loving look which might light up the countenance of an 
affectionate boa constrictor. .... He had more than once noticed, 
that with some men, whilst it was a habit to speak with tender solici- 
tude and admiring forbearance of the one, (Pilgrim,) as though bent 
upon killing him with kindness, as the saying is, it was equally habitual 
to treat the name of ‘ Brumath’” (the worthy doctor referred to in the 
last extract,) “with undisguised and unmitigated abhorrence; men 
whose looks and gestures seemed to fill up the defalcation of their 
words, and cry, ‘ Hit him hard; he has no friends; he is a stranger and 
a foreigner; give him, therefore, no quarter; shout mad dog! mad dog ! 
or any thing else to get rid of him.’”—Vol. ii. pp. 46, 47. 


We cannot find space to extract the beautiful sketch of “a 
parson’s wife,” in the person of Laura Askerswell, though we 
should not treat our readers fairly in withholding from them its 
concluding paragraph :— 


“* Such was Laura Askerswell ; nor does she stand alone in her high 
and holy vocation, her devotion to her Saviour and her God! for never 
till that awful day, when the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open, will 
man know what England owes to the wives and daughters of the or- 
thodox clergy.” —Vol. ii. pp. 80, 81. 


The description of the good Evangelical clergyman, Obadiah 
Oliphant, one of the excellent of the earth, scarcely ought to be 
omitted, or the sarcastic remarks of our author there anent, re- 
specting the necessity of hoarding up our charity for “ the greatest 
Church of Christendom,” and “imen of Catholic sympathies.” 
But we must pass on to the powerfully delineated interview at 
Rome betwixt Pym and the Superior of -the Jesuits, though that 
also ought to be cited in extenso, if at all. We shall only make a 
single citation :— 


“And as certain names were mentioned, the holy sign of the cross 
was profanely drawn over the false-hearted bosoms of the conspirators, 
whilst dark and terrible anathemas were muttered. I need not say 
that amongst those names were those of the Vicar of Leeds, the author 
of the ‘ Origines Liturgice,’ the writer of the ‘ Speculum Episcopi,’ and 
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the Doctor already alluded to; nor was the same mode of commenda- 
tion held back from a celebrated Canon of Westminster, and a no less 
celebrated Curate (shame on the patrons of England, still but a curate !) 
of Bisley.” —Vol. ii. p. 169. 


| The chapters respecting Oxford are glowing with a noble en- 
thusiasm, which will kindle many a droopin memory into fresh 
affection; and we will venture to add, that the compliment 
to Mr. Parker is well deserved,—is, in fact, no compliment 
at all, but the bare assertion of a fact. The description of 
Mr. Askerswell’s parish doings is very valuable; the argu- 
ment betwixt Dyke and Ellerton which occupies the better half 
of chapter xxxix. is almost invaluable. Let Romanizers and 
Romanists meet its conclusions if they can! But the former are, 
ordinarily speaking, endowed with too plentiful a lack of brains 
to know when they are beaten; and the former, whatever the 

may know or suspect, are bond-slaves to an iron system, whic 

practically brands the light of human reason as “the accursed 
thing.” 
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Art. V.—Inner Africa laid open, in an attempt to trace the chief 
Lines of Communication across that Continent, south of the Equa- 
tor ; with the routes to the Muropie and the Cazembe, Moenemoézi, 
and Lake Nyassa, &c. By Witt1am Derssorovucn Coo.ey. 
London: Longmans, 1852. [8vo. pp. 149.] 


Ir is strange that Africa—though in the oldest authentic annals 
of the human race (those of the book of Genesis) it takes prece- 
dence immediately after Asia, that earliest seat of man both 
before and after the flood—should, even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, be less known than either of its younger sisters, Europe, 
and the two Americas. 

The course of the Niger has indeed been at length discovered 
by the intelligence of Laing, and the perseverance of Lander ; 
and the limits of the terra incognita have, of late years, surely, 
though slowly, receded before the footsteps of scientific inquiry, 
commercial enterprise, and missionary zeal. Still, however, much 
remains unknown; much requires to be accomplished. The 
Nile still rises in regions untrodden by the foot, unseen by the 
eye,—impenetrable to the curiosity of the European ;—and many 
a region must be explored, many a mountain ascended, many a 
river traced, many a problem solved, ere the geography of this 
mysterious continent takes its place amongst the realities of ex- 
perimental science. 

We rejoice, therefore, at the appearance of Mr. Cooley’s 
volume ; and without pledging ourselves to all his conclusions, 
either negative or positive, we gladly acknowledge that he has 
employed deep research and careful investigation in compiling the 
work now before us; that his facts are interesting, his reasoning 
logical, his style lucid and accurate, and the information which he 
has here brought together extremely valuable. 

The portion of Africa which is ‘me laid open is one that has 
hitherto excited comparatively small interest, and concerning 
which our information has been peculiarly scanty. It is that 
vast region which extends from the neighbourhood of the equator, 
in a southerly direction, to the northernmost limit of the Kaffir 
and Hottentot settlements; whilst it spans the breadth of the 
continent from east to west between the narrow coast lands 
possessed or influenced by Europeans. 

The student of African geography will at once grant the truth 
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of our words, when we state that in no region of the earth has the 
imagination of theoretical geographers invented so many strange 
incongruities and palpable absurdities as in reference to the 
natural and artificial features of this vast continent. From the 
days of Ptolemy downward it would indeed seem to have oc- 
cupied in topography the same place allotted to Limbo in the 
unseen world. 

This universal law of African being has not been violated in 
the case of the tract which Mr. Cooley has endeavoured to 
illustrate ; and a great part of his labour is occupied in clearing 
away the mistakes of the unwary, and the misstatements of the 
unprincipled. Whilst doing this, he endeavours carefully to 
establish the truth, and gives us a valuable map as the result of 
his labours. 


“The interior of Africa,” says he, “south of the equator, still 
remains, in our best maps, a blank; yet our information of that portion 
of the earth, scanty as it may appear, is sufficient, when aptly analyzed 
and combined, to shed a flood of light on a very interesting region. 
The chief physical features of that hitherto dark interior, and those 
most likely to operate on the social condition of mankind, may be made 
to shine forth with uncontrovertible evidence. To collect and duly con- 
centrate every scattered ray of light, is the task herein undertaken, If 
successfully performed, it will invest with an authentic character much 
that is now involved in doubt and uncertainty; and, at the same time, 
it cannot fail to augment our knowledge with the consequences that 
follow on clear views, The first attempt of the kind was made in the 
‘Memoir on the Geography of Nyassi,’ which appeared in the ‘ Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. xv. 1845. The novelty, 
extent, and intrinsic importance of the field therein opened to inquiry, 
would fully justify the repetition of its survey, even within the same 
limits; but we now resume its investigation with a wider scope, 
increased resources, and with a reasonable expectation which still 
hangs over the geography of Africa, The discoveries recently made in 
Eastern Africa by the missionaries settled near Mombas, will be also 
found here reduced to an authentic shape, and in their just proportions.’ 
——pp. 1, 2. 


Amongst the many strange misconceptions which until late years 
prevailed respecting African geography, our readers will probably 
recollect—those of them who are old enough—how they were 
carefully taught to believe that the river Zaire, or Congo, as It 1s 
sometimes called, rose in some distant and unknown region far 
to the north of the equator; and in traversing the mysterious 
wildernesses of Central Africa, received the benefit of two rainy 
seasons. Some, if our memory does not fail us, identified this 
stream with that of the Niger; others gave it a less eccentric 
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route; whilst not a few connected its imaginary fountains with 
those of the Nile. It is with the higher course of this river 
that Mr. Cooley is occupied in the early pages of the volume 
before us. 

He has in the first instance to reduce certain exaggerated dis- 
tances to their true value, and to ascertain the real position of 
some localities in the neighbourhood of the eastern coast. He 
then proceeds :— 


‘In 1802, Franceso Honorato Da Costa, superintendent of the fair 
or factory of Casange, sent two Pombeiros’, or native mercantile tra- 
vellers, into the interior, with instructions to cross the continent, if 
possible, to the Zambeze. But a principal object of their mission was 
to endeavour to establish relations of amity and intercourse with the 
Muroptie, or king of the Moluas (as they are called by the Portuguese), 
who was known to dwell beyond Casange, towards the N.E. or N.N.E. 
The wily Jaga or chief of Casange, it appeared, was adverse to such 
direct intercourse, and had hitherto prevented the Moluas from visiting 
the coast, by representing the Portuguese as cannibals, risen from the 
sea. But as this engrossing, obstructive, or protective policy prevails 
universally in Africa, it was to be feared that the Muroptie would not 
allow the Pombeiros to pass ‘eastwards or southwards through his 
dominions. They were instructed therefore to lay aside their mercantile 
character, and to represent themselves as envoys of Mueneputo (the 
king of Portugal), seeking their chief’s brother, who had travelled into 
the interior some years before, and had not since been heard of. The 
person thus alluded to was Dr. Lucerda, who in 1798 conducted an 
expedition from Tete on the Zambeze to Lucenda, the residence of 
the Cazembe, where he died soon after his arrival. 

‘The Pombeiros executed their undertaking, but experienced delays 
that showed its difficulty. At a distance of only eight days from the 
Portuguese limits, they met with obstructions from a petty chief. They 
pushed on, however, to Bomba, who effectually detained them above 
two years. Ransomed by Da Costa, they were allowed to depart; and 
after paying another ransom to a chief, named Moshico, they at length 
reached the Muropte, or Muata ya Nvo, or ya Mbo, in 1805. By him 
they appear to have been kindly treated; and, continuing their journey 
without mishap, they arrived at Lucenda, the residence of the Cazembe, 
on the last day of 1806. Here they remained four years, prevented by 
wars from proceeding to Tete. At length, however, on the 2nd of 
February, 1811, they entered that town, were ill-received by the 
Portuguese authorities, and with very inadequate means, started on 
their return to Angola, where they arrived in 1815.”—pp. 8, 9. 


Great indeed must be the energy, untiring the perseverance, 
and impregnable the patience of those who seek to explore the 


* Pombeiro is the Portuguese derivative from the Bunda or Angolan word 
Pambu, a route or journey. 
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interior of Africa. In this instance, we see thirteen years taken 
up in an expedition which elsewhere would not have occupied as 
many months. ‘The memoranda of the Pombeiros are not very 
copious, but they are characterized by simplicity and veracity. 
From them, illustrated by other authorities, carefully collated, 
Mr. Cooley has elicited much curious and interesting information. 
We proceed to extract some of his results, leaving the reader 
to seek in the work itself the processes by which they were 
obtained. 


“The starting point of the Pombeiros .... was the Mucari or 
domain containing the factory for Casange, within a day’s journey, pro- 
bably, of Pungo Andongo, in about lat. 9° 30’ S., long. 15° 34’ E. 
Nearly fourteen degrees further E., and in the same parallel, stands 
| Lucenda, the Cazembe’s capital. Between these two points we have 
to arrange a route of 150 days’ march, made by experienced travellers, 
who halted often and long for rest, and whose daily route may be taken 
at ten miles. .....- 

‘In order to avoid Casange on the left, they went along the right 
bank of the Quanza, which rises in Bihé, at a distance of fifteen days 
S.E., perhaps, from Pungo Andongo. They thus came to the estates of 
Bomba, between the rivers Quanza and Quango, which are said to be 
but seven days asunder. The titles of this chief are thus enumerated 
by Francesco Honorato: ‘Seculo Bomba, Cambambi, Camasaca, and 
Mugumbo Acalunga, Ruler and Lord of all the Songo and passage to 
the interior.’ . . . . . The Pombeiros . . . appear to have entered the 
territory of Bomba, when they crossed the river Jumbo on the twelfth 
day of their march. On the 22nd, they arrived at the town of the 
Seciilo, or, as the Portuguese would say, the Duke Bomba. At a 
distance of four days from this they came to Pepumdi (?) Songo, 
also on a river Jumbo, and in three days more (twenty-nine in all) 
crossed the Quango. 

“Five days beyond the Quango, the travellers crossed a desert nine 
or ten days in extent, to the town of Cabungi, on the frontier of the 
Muata ya Nvo. The desert here mentioned, in which four rivers were 
} met with, the road going along one of them (the Quihubue) for three 

days, extends probably over the dividing ridge between the valley of the 
Quango and that of the great rivers whereon lie the dominions of 
the Muata ya Nvo. Nine days from Cabungi, they passed through a 
village forming part of the estates of Luconquésa, the queen-mother, 
and two days afterwards crossed the great river Casais (more probably 
Casézi) in a canoe. Again, in ten days, traversing another dividing 
ridge, marked by a two days’ desert, they crossed the Lulua also, the 
chief river of this region . . . inacanoe. In twelve days more, they 
arrived at the residence of the Muata ya Nvo, or Muropte. "—pp. 
10—13. 


As our readers may have almost lost themselves in this laby- 
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rinth of outlandish nomenclature, we pause for an instant to 
remind them that from Pungo Andongo to the abode of that 
man of many names, “ Duke Bomba,” the travellers had pro- 
ceeded up the valley of the Quango, in a south-easterly direction, 
that, soon after leaving this spot, they turned to the north-west, 
until they had reached the summit of that mountain ridge, which 
divides the waters that feed the Quango from those that fall into 
the Lulfa. Hence they proceeded due north, till they arrived 
at the capital of the Muropte :— 


‘ Leaving the town of this chief, at the end of May, 1806, on their 
way to the Cazembe, they tell us that they had the sun (rising) full on 
the left side, which implies a course about two points east of south; 
and in this course they persisted for about thirty-seven days. The 
frequent mention of rain, in this part of the journal, (from May to 
September,) shows that the wet season had set in. The rivers were 
numerous, and many of them waist deep. The chief were the Izabuigi, 
the Calalimo, Roandp, Rova, Cazelle, the Caginrigi, crossed in a canoe ; 
the Reu, Ropoege, and Lubiri, eighty yards wide, forded on the thirty- 
fourth day, and where the Muropte’s dominion terminates. These 
rivers, together with other and large streams further on, to a distance 
of twelve days, all flow into the Luliia.”—p. 14. 


It is clear, from a consideration of facts, and from the features 
of the country, which have already been sufficiently ascertained, 
that the Lulia is the main stream, and its valley the cradle, of 
the Zaire or Congo. The origin of that river is, therefore, to be 
found to the south, instead of the north, of the equator: the 
greater part of its course runs in a north-westerly, instead of a 
south-westerly direction; nor is it until it has performed more 
than five-sixths of its allotted journey, that it adopts that 
which has been supposed to characterize it throughout. 

Cognate, with the term Lutta, is the Gentile appellation 
Auta, by which Mr. Cooley designates the subjects of the 
Muropte. The connexion between the people and their river is 
found in all parts of the world, in all times, and in all languages, 
for it is founded on nature. Thus we have the Iberians and the 
Iberus, the Ligurians and the Liger, Roma and the Rumon: we 
have /sk-dale men, and Tyne-mouth men; and, on the conti- 
nent, with which we are at present occupied, the land and the 
people of Misraim, called after the A<gyptus, or Nile. 

The Muropie appears to be a sovereign of considerable im- 
portance. On both sides of the valley of the Lulfia his empire 
extends to a distance of thirty-four days’ journey, though it is 
clear that on the western bank this measure must be taken as 
representing less than on the eastern :— 
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“The visit of the Pombeiros, bearing fine presents, among which 
were a scarlet coat, with gilt buttons, made a favourable impression on 
the Mudtay a Nvo’, who dispatched, in consequence, an embassy to 
Mueneputo (king of Portugal). His ambassadors not being allowed 
to cross the territory of Casange, took the circuitous route by Bomba, 
and reached Loanda in the beginning of 1808, They bore presents 
consisting of slaves, skins of apes and zebras, mats, rush-baskets, two 
bars of copper, and’ one sample of salt. They were fine-looking men, 
with long beards, their arms and legs loaded with copper rings, and 
heads adorned with parrot’s feathers. The Pombeiros, who conducted 
them to Loanda, described, in advantageous terms, the power and 
civilization of the Alaa, and the size and opulence of their capital. 
They also stated that the queen resided at a distance of thirty or forty 
leagues from the king, with a separate jurisdiction ; one member of 
the embassy, indeed, was appointed by her majesty. This story, which 
has little likelihood,” observes Mr. Cooley, “ originated probably in 
the separate estate of the queen-mother, Luconquesa; and again,” 
suggests he, “ the respect paid to a female of the royal family, seems to 
indicate that among the Alia the inheritance of the crown passes, not 
in lineal succession, but to the sister’s son.”—p. 17. 


The Muropte’s, however, is not the only powerful sovereignty 
which exists in the interior of Africa ; between the fifth and fifth- 
teenth degree of southern latitude, that of the Cazembe is of at 
least equal importance, whilst on the north-eastern shores of the 
mysterious sea-lake of Nyassa, the ancient empire of the Moene- 
moézi, awakens the interest and curiosity of the student :— 


“On crossing the Lubiri,” proceeds Mr. Cooley, ‘the Pombeiros 
entered the territory of Muginga Mucenda, lord of the frontier, whose 
office itis to supply the wants of travellers on this most difficult part of 
their road between the Muroptie and the Cazembe. Four days further 
on, the general direction of the march changed, and the rising sun, 
which had been hitherto on the left side, was henceforward (from the 
11th September) constantly in front; the course had, therefore, turned 
to the east. The country now became undulating, the bare ridges 
taking a greenish hue from the copper ores, while numerous fine streams, 
the Lufila, amongst the chief, hurried down to the Lualaba’. Half a 
day was spent in wading across the marsh or lagoon of Quibonda. 
A visit was paid to Muire, the lord of the copper mines, who, with 
another chief, named Cambembe, manufactures all the copper bars 
exported from this district to both sides of the continent. In former 
days these chiefs were independent; now they are vassals of the 
Cazembe, and pay their tribute of copper bars to their neighbour and 
superior in rank, Quibtri, the Cazembe’s immediate representative. 


2 i.e. the same as the Muropite or sovereign of the Alda. gents h 
’ The Lualaba is a distinguished tributary of-the Lulda running in 4 south- 


westerly course—from, therefore, the north-east. 
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Having forded the Luigila, which forms at its junction with the Lualaba, 
the famous salt-marsh of Quigila, our travellers crossed on the forty- 
third day the Lualaba itself, 100 yards wide, in a canoe, and entered 
the hospitable hamlet of Quibiri, the lord of the salt-marsh.”—p. 18. 


‘His dominion extends over a distance of sixteen days’ journey. 

It would appear that in other times this territory owned the 
suzerainty of the Muropfe: now, however, its chief acknow- 
ledges the supremacy of the Cazembe—a connexion which has 
been cemented by a matrimonial alliance. 


** This appears to be a bare, elevated tract, partially covered with ex- 
tensive marshes. The people of this country, we are told, do not 
cultivate the ground, because it was never the custom to do so, but 
buy cassava, millet, and other food, and grass cloth for apparel, with 
salt and copper, the only products of the land. A custom such as this,” 
observes Mr. Cooley, “ evidently implies an ancient and uninterrupted 
trade ; for stoppage in such a case would be extinction. The elevated 
country abounds with game; the rivers and lakes with fish. The 
native traders, met with by the Pombeiros on their journey, were laden 
with nothing but manioca, venison, fish, salt, copper bars, and green 
stones or copper ores, probably for ornaments. The salt of Quigila is 
said to be obtained by the evaporation of a lye made by washing the 
ashes of the plants that grow in the marsh . . . ; yet rock-salt also (sal de 
Pedras) is said to be carried from Quigila.”—p. 19. 


This district, the country of the salt and copper mines, which 
constitute the main-spring of the internal trade of Southern Africa, 
is well known to the surrounding nations under the various names 
of Louvar, Lovale, Lobale, and Zavale. Itis clearly the fountain- 
head, or origin of three systems of watershed—one falling eastward 
to the Atlantic by the channels of the Zaire, Quanza, &c., another 
eastward into the lake Nyassa and the valley of the Luapila, and 
a third southward to the plains of the Seshéke. Leaving, how- 
ever, for the while these abstractions, let us proceed with our 
energetic friends the Pombeiros :— 


“ Three days from the Lualaba they forded the Bacasacala, which 
runs into the former, and consequently belongs to the basin of the Lulia. 
. - » Passing for four days over the mountain of Conda Irungo, the road 
descended for four days along the river Lutipiica, which forms at its 
junction with the Luapila, a marsh of great extent, and periodically 
dry ; when seen by our travellers it was covered with wild animals of 
many kinds. On the twenty-fifth day from the Lualéba the Pombeiros 
crossed the Luapiila, 112 yards wide, and lodged with Tambo Aquilala, 
the lord of the port or ferry. . . . They now turned a point or two 
north-eastwards, and had in December the sun on the right hand. 
Continuing their route down the right bank of the Luapila, they came 
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in a day to the village of Pemba, Cazembe’s sister, where they were 
hospitably regaled with fish and pombe or beer. Messengers dispatched 
to the capital to announce the arrival of the strangers, returned in a few 
days with the prince’s welcome, and a present consisting of a goat, 
some cassava, fresh fish, and a slave girl, They then resumed their 
march, and in three days reached Lucenda, the town of the Cazembe. 

“ This town stands at a short distance from the LuapGla, on the 
northern bank of a broad marsh, or lagoon, called the Mouva, which re- 
ceives the waters of several small streams, the Canegéa, Lunda, &c., and 
is connected with the Luapila a little further down tothe N.E. Being 
nearly surrounded by rivers and marshes it enjoys security from sudden 
attack, but is extremely unhealthy, on which account its site has been 
changed more than once, but never so as to remove it effectually beyond 
the reach of the pestilent influence.”—p. 25, 


We now reach a point which has been visited by Europeans, 
and that too from the eastern coast of Africa; thus joining, as 
it were, the two cords of discovery by a well-compacted knot ; 
and the route from Lucenda to the shores of the Kastern Ocean 
is verified by a comparison of the journal of the Pombeiros already 
referred to, with that of Dr. Lucerda, and by various other inde- 
pendent testimonies. 

Let us commence as our author does at the extreme east :— 


‘On the 3rd July, 1798, Lucerda started with a very large retinue 
from the northern bank of the Zambéze, opposite to Téte, and passing 
for two days through the estates of the Portuguese crown, entered the 
country of the Maravis, or independent native chiefs, The fifth day 
brought him to Mashinga in lat. 15° 19'15”S. On the seventh he 
arrived at Lupata, or the defile, where the district of Bive terminates. 
On the tenth, which brought him to Java, he twice crossed the Aruangoa, 
which he remarks is a great river; but he says nothing of its course or 
destination. On the 7th August, the fourteenth day, he halted near 
the town of Mocanda, a chief of the Mutumbica, having crossed the 
rivers Rui and Bie running eastwards to the Shire. On the banks of 
the Uzeréze, another affluent of the Shire, he met with natives whose 
traffic extended to Mozambique. Here,” observes Mr. Cooley, “ it 
deserves to be specially noted, that Lucerda had so far marched but 
fourteen days out of thirty-six, yet his followers it seems were horrified 
at the thought of marching ordinarily 2} (Portuguese) leagues, or about 
94 statute miles a day. This,” he justly adds, “is a weighty comment 
on the long marches frequently introduced into African itineraries. 
The country gone over was generally dry, and the water in the village 
wells as white as milk. The soil seemed poor, though it supplied the 
natives with a sufficiency of millet, yams, and batatas. 

“The direction of the route, which had been hitherto N.N.W., now 
turned more westward. The town of Mocanda’s son, Caperaméra, 
reached on the nineteenth day, was large and populous, and thronged 
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with Moviza, driven southwards by famine. The twenty-first march 
was over hills, the highest yet met with, ranging generally W.N.W. 
and E.S.E. These hills separate Caperamera (the Mutumbiica) from 
Masse (Mudza). The rugged tract being crossed, the march went over 
the territory of Mazavamba, and on the twenty-sixth day (the fifty- 
fourth, halts included) ended at the river Aruangoa. This river was 
now, in the dry season, about 3} feet deep, and 35 yards wide, though, 
owing to the mouldering banks, its width seemed very variable. On 
its northern bank, close to the water, grew large trees, the first seen on 
the journey. Many traces were found of Moviza hunters, who kill the 
hippopotamus for food. Lucerda had intended to send a party down 
this river in a canoe, but found on examination that it is not navi- 
gable in the dry season. He also remarks that this was the third river 
which he knew of named Arudéngoa; one being to the S. of the Zam- 
béze, another a few days N. of it. 

“ Beyond the Arudngoa, the tracks of elephants grew frequent. On 
the thirtieth day (the fourth from the river) the route led over the 
Serra Muchingue, which is said to extend from the Shire to Zumbo (on 
the Zambéze), or, in other words, to follow the left bank of the Aru- 
angoa. This part of the journey was extremely harassing; trees and 
bogs hindered the march, the country was dreary, the nights very cold, 
the day burning hot. When we are told that there was no change in 
the face of the country from Téte, we must understand that rugged 
bush and low thicket continued to be its chief features; that there was 
no large timber, no smiling luxuriant landscape. On the thirty-first 
day, a spacious valley was entered, filled with villages of Moviza, clad 
in cloth of bark, and with frizzled heads well powdered with a bright 
red dust, derived from wood. The millet harvest being just ended, the 
people were all intoxicated with the newly-made pombe or beer; but 
the villages generally bore marks of poverty and wretchedness, the 
country having suffered from famine. Here Lucerda repeats the remark 
which he had previously made, that there is no salt in these countries. 
The Moviza procure their salt either from Téte, or from the Cazembe. 
After passing over a succession of ridges, alternating with narrow swampy 
plains, our traveller reached onthe thirty-ninth day (the thirteenth from 
the Aruangoa) the (New) Zambéze. ‘ Here,’ he says, ‘end the famished 
territories of those frizzled and periwigged people (the Moviza).’ The 
Zambéze, flowing to the left, was fifty yards broad and four or five feet 
deep. The Mosocama in the camp, when asked where this river goes 
to, replied, that it joins the river (the Luapdla), which runs close by 
the Zimboe (Zimbawe, royal residence) of the Cazembe. The Muso- 
cima dwell on the shores of the Nhanja or Lake. 

“A little beyond the New Zambéze, a narrow but deep affluent of 
that river was forded, the name of which we find written, Rucurue 
(Rugurue or Risiro). And now the look of the country was totally 
changed. ‘The hills which had confined the view from Téte to the 
New Zambéze were at an end, and a nearly level plain extended to the 
horizon, The first night beyond the river was spent in the large town 
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of Chimimba Campéze, where some Movizas were met with, who were 
engaged in conveying the Cazembe’s ivory to the east coast. After 
wading through a dry marsh, the expedition arrived, on the forty-second 
day, at the town of the Fumo Chipaco, a subject of the Cazembe. 
This was the largest and most populous town seen as yet. The chief 
courteously assured the strangers that all that he possessed was at their 
disposal. After a day’s rest, the march was continued, through an 
undulating tract, succeeded by a low plain, overspread with stagnant 
waters, On the forty-seventh day, the expedition, crossing the river 
Ruanzéze, arrived at the town of Mouro Achinto, where the district of 
Chipaco terminates. Here Lacerda learned that towards the N., and 
between the Musociima, who are on the banks of the Shire, or Nhanja, 
and the Moviza, are the Auémba, who, as well as the Mosocima, are 
enemies of the Cazembe. The Arambes, or Ambos, to the S., are his 
friends. The country was now covered with large trees, which reminded 
Lucerda of the forests of Brazil. Elephants appeared numerous. From 
Mouro Achinto the Portuguese were obliged to make a forced march of 
seven days to Lucenda, over a country for the most part desolate. 
They soon came to a small hamlet, where they tasted some delicious 
sura, or palm wine, and learned that its inhabitants were bound to 
deliver, at the Cazembe’s dwelling, every third day, fresh sura, made of 
the wild palm called Uchinda, A tract of undulating ground, rugged 
and stony, but not very elevated, interrupted, for nearly a day, the 
wide swampy plain. On the fiftieth day, a native remarked, that on 
the left was the Great Lagoon which he and Manoel Caetano (the creole 
trader who first drew attention to this country) had crossed in their last 
journey. Further on, the villages were found to be deserted on account 
of the lions. At length, on the 2nd October, the fifty-fourth day of the 
march (the ninety-second from starting), the expedition arrived at 
Lucenda, but its entry into the town was forbidden until the Cazembe 
should have gone through certain propitiatory ceremonies,” — pp. 
26—30. 

This expedition, thus laid before the world, opens to our view 
a highly interesting country, points out an important mercantile 
route, and adds another portion to the previously existing stock 
of authentic geography. It is unfortunate for the cause of 
science that Lucerda, worn out with fatigue and fever, died at 
Lucenda on the eighteenth of October, only seventeen days after 
the arrival of the expedition at that interesting spot. His infinite 
superiority to his followers, both in science and intelligence, 
makes his loss an irreparable one. Still, however, many inte- 
resting particulars may be derived from their statements. One 
of the most characteristic circumstances occurred almost imme- 
diately upon Lucerda’s death. The Cazembe became impatient 
for the production of his present, and, finding that it did not 
appear as soon as he expected, he sent to draw two of the teeth 
of Father Francisco Joao Pinto, upon whom the command of 
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the expedition had now devolved. The message, however, wag 
not formally delivered, and the hint acted satisfactorily upon the 
worthy, though somewhat dilatory ecclesiastic. The prince’s 
subsequent treatment of the strangers was uniformly kind and 
considerate, notwithstanding their frequent misconduct. He 
treated them, indeed, with “munificent hospitality, and when a 
dangerous illness had alarmed him for his own safety, recom- 
mended them especially to the forbearance and good feeling of his 
people. Their request, however, to be permitted to proceed 
westwards to Angola he parried by every means short of absolute 
refusal. 


‘* The Cazembe,” we are told, “‘ exhibited to the Muzungos, or white 
men (properly wise men), soon after their arrival, and evidently with a 
view to obtain information, the various contents of his private treasury. 
These were stuffs of several kinds, silk, velvet, woollen, and cotton, 
including some ‘printed calicoes of the north,’—probably Manchester 
goods,—glass, porcelain, and packages of tea. Most of these articles 
had reached him from the eastern coast: the Banyans, as Lander 
frequently informs us, being, in reality, the merchants of these 
countries. He had also a few muskets. The exports of the Cazembe 
are slaves, ivory, skins of wild animals (leopard, Macaco ape, zebra, 
&c.), copper bars, green stones, and salt.”—p. 36. 


The Cazembe exhibited the most singular example with which 
we are acquainted of aristocratic sympathy. He possessed a herd 
of cattle which were running wild, and turned to no account. 
He would not eat their flesh, because he conceived that horned 
cattle were fumos, or nobility, like himself! And yet this 
refined and sentimental exclusive sold his fellow-men as slaves ! 
A strange, a melancholy, a ludicrous depravation this of the 
human heart ! and yet it is far from impossible that were some 
enlightened subject of this prince to visit Europe, he might carry 
back to his own wild land the record of habits of thought, and 
modes of feeling, ay, and of action too, which are quite as incon- 
sistent with the natural laws and the inherent instincts of our 
being, to say nothing of that soox which teaches us that God 
made all men of one blood. 

Alas for the reason and the conscience of man! Whensoever 
and wheresoever the principle of se/f exerts its absolute supre- 
macy, whether in the concentrated form of mere egotism, or 
in the more expansive phase of class interest, God above, and 
man around, melt from the mental vision, filled, wheresover 
the diseased eye turns its gaze, with countless reflections and 
reproductions of the endless, “infinite, eternal I. 

But we must not moralize i in the centre of Africa, or we shall 
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never get back again, although the interior of that continent has 
been thus ably laid open by Mr. Desborough Cooley. 


“The Cazembe’s people, the Arunda, or Alunda (in the singular, 
M’runda); are described as tall, vigorous, and quite black. They do 
not file their teeth, nor tattoo, nor mark themselves with scars. Their 
ordinary dress is a wrapper from the waist to the knee, fastened with a 
leathern belt. Their feet are covered with strung shells and polished 
stones, and their heads adorned with handsome feathers. On great 
occasions, they wear a kind of very full shirt, with a tricoloured border 
and gathered in front, which is said to make a fine appearance.”— 
p. 37. 


The sovereignty of the Cazembe is not of very ancient date; 
it was little more than a century ago that his ancestor, Ganga 
Abilonda, son of an officer of the Muropiie, being appointed lord 
of Quigila, or the Salt Marsh, carried his arms eastward, and 
occupied Quichinga. Though the CazemBx is now independent, 
that title assumed by the conqueror appears to signify viceroy ; 
and the monarch of Lucenda still affects to recognise, in some 
sort, the superiority or pre-eminence of the Muropfie, since, with 
marked respect of language, he styles him father. 

We have dwelt so long on the route which we have been dis- 
cussing, and on the territories of the Alfa and Alunda, that we 
have no space, within the limits allotted to this paper, for the other 
interesting subjects treated in the memoir under consideration. 
We have deemed it advisable rather to exhibit the main line in 
its entirety, than those fragments which, however interesting 
and valuable when considered in connexion with it, are, when 
taken alone, but disjecta membra. Nor could we otherwise have 
given any fair notion of what this volume effects. We must 
leave the reader to discover for himself, in the remaining pages 
of this well-digested volume, the notices which he will there 
find of the regions which border on the eastern shore of the 
mysterious sea lake, or river lake, Nyassa; of the routes which 
join the country of the Moenemoézi with the coast of the Indian 
Ocean ; and of the results of missionary enterprise in a north- 
easterly direction. 

With regard to these portions of his work, we are of opinion 
that he has very successfully demolished the snow mountain, 
Kilima Njiro, though he is possibly rather too severe in 
his administration of the critical discipline to the travellers in 
question. Otherwise we have no fault to find with him, saving 
that we cannot feel at all sure that when ‘* Khamis ben Othman 
declared that the River Liwdha, or, as he called it, the Lufigi, 
issues from the lake, and that he saw its outlet with his own 
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eyes,” he was under a delusion, especially as Mr. Cooley allows 
“his testimony” to have been “ earnest and sincere.’ 

It will give us sincere pleasure to recur to the subject when further 
accounts of this very important lake, and of the very interesting 
people who dwell on its shores, are laid before us. We will nat 
add at present that its ascertained length is from latitude 7° S 
to latitude 12° S.; that it lies from north- west to south-east in 
long. 30° 35’ W.; that it is covered with islands ; that the 
width of the lake is said to be three days’ journey in a canoe, and 
its length two months’ voyage in a canoe, or one month’s in an 
i nglish ship. 

Ve cannot, however, pass over without any mention the ex- 
pedition of Oswell and Livingstone to the shores of the Lake 
Ngami, in lat. 20° 20’ S., long. 28° 20’ I. From this lake, a 
river, the Zouga, 200 yards wide, flows east and south-east 
irregularly, about 300 miles, till it is lost in the ocean :— 


* After crossing an almost waterless desert of deep sand, the tra- 
vellers beheld with delight the fine river, and the lake extending out 
of sight to the north and west, its banks shaded with trees of great 
size. But they were still more pleased with the intelligence that, on 
the north and west, rivers flowed into tue lake, communicating with 
other and greater rivers, and that there lay towards the north-east a 
great extent of navigable waters. [This was in 1849.] To the exa- 
mination of these they returned the following year, and.... drove 
their wagons to the banks of the Chébe, a fine “navigable river, in lat. 
18° 23’ S., long. 26° E., and thus penetrated to a distance of at least 
2000 miles from Cape Town. . . . Leaving their wagons at the Chobe, 
they proceeded on horseback about 100 miles further N.E., to the 
banks of the Seshéke (sand banks), in lat. 17° 28° S., and found it to 
be from 300 to 500 yards wide, with a great volume of water and con- 
siderable swel]. The natives all agreed in stating that it comes from 
Lobale, about 400 miles distant northward or N.N.W. About 
four days’ journey below the point reached by the travellers, it 
forces its way in a contracted channel through some rocky hills, and is 
at length precipitated with such noise and vapour as to procure for the 
spot the name of Mosi wa thunya, or Smoke Sounds (roaring vapours). 
Lower down it is joined by another river of less magnitude, the Ma- 
ninchi or Bashukolompo, and the united waters then take the name of 
Zabeza or Zambéze. The Chobe also flows into the Seshéke from the 
west, and these rivers are furthermore reported to be connected with 
each other, and with Lake Ngami, and its rivers by transverse canals, 
which make of them, in the floods at least, a single system of waters. 
The Seshéke, or river of Barotse,.... the centre of the system, and 
the largest of all the streams connected with it, appears to inundate 
the adjacent country to a distance of 15 miles from its banks. In fact, 
the country round the lower course of these rivers, must present in 
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copious floods the appearance of a sea, the limits of which are not 
easily assigned. The whole region overspread, and interlaced with 
swamps, rivers, and transverse canals, as represented in the map 
founded on native information, has an extent, from east to west, of 
400 or 500 miles. In the latitude of Lake Ngami also, but from 
three to six degrees further east, are immense salt-pans, that of 
Twetwe being supposed to have a length of 100 miles, which are, of 
course, occasionally lakes. But the filling of the salt lakes, and the 
general inundation of the country seem to take place only occasionally, 
and not periodically. The climate is dry; little rain falls, and the 
floods, which give fertility to the soil, come from a great distance... . 
Such appears to have been the case both in 1849 and 1850, so that it 
still remains doubtful whether the inundation of the country and its 
conversion into a great lake, interspersed with islands, be a frequent 
or a rare phenomenon.”—pp. 129—131. 


And here we must take leave of our author, without entering 
into the very interesting questions of the subsequent course and 
fate of the Seshéke. 

In sum, the principal information collected in this memoir may 
be thus condensed. In the centre of Southern Africa is the high 
land of Lobale or Lovar, the mine district ; from the three slopes 
of this elevated country the waters fall respectively to the Atlantic, 
the Lake Nyassa, and the system of the Seshéke. The valley of 
the Lulfia, which represents the first of these inclinations, is 
ruled by the Muropfe or Mufta ya Nvo. Lobale itself, as well 
as the north-western slope of the high lands, though originally 
owning his dominion, is now ruled by the Cazembe, whose capital, 
Lucenda, is on the Lualfba, or main stream of the north-west ; 
further eastward, and separated from his subjects, the Arunda, 
by hostile tribes, lies the great lake Nyassa, upon the northern 
shores of which exists the powerful empire or confederation (as 
the case may be) of the Moenemoézi. ‘The southern slope is oc- 
cupied by the Abutua, and its water system is represented by 
the great, but imperfectly known river of Seshéke, and intimately 
connected with the lake of Batlele or Ngami. 

Thus much we already know. Let us hope that we shall soon 
know more; and in the meantime render our sincere thanks to 
Mr. Cooley for having thus far successfully laid Inner Africa 
open. 
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Art. VI.—A Memoir of the Rev. W. A. B. Johnson, Mis- 
sionary of the Church Missionary Society, in Regent's Town, 
Sierra Leone, A.D. 1816—1823. With some Prefatory Remarks. 
By the Revo. W. Jowett, M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s 
Church, Clapham, &c. London: Seeleys. 


Firry years ago the Missions of the Church of England were 
confined within comparatively narrow limits; and, assuredly, 
looking at the efforts which had been made so far, it must be 
admitted that there was deep cause for humiliation on the part of 
all members of the Church. How that apathy and indifference 
which appeared to brood over us were to be most effectually 
removed, was without doubt a question which was conscientiously 
considered by the pious men, who at the commencement of the 
present century established the ‘‘Church Missionary Society,” 
for the conversion of the Heathen in Africa and the East. It 
was a question on which differences of opinion were likely to arise ; 
and on which conscientious men, accordingly, were found to en- 
tertain views by no means in harmony. The ancient Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, had to the full extent of their means faithfully 
and effectually promoted the spread of Christianity in the British 
Colonies. But these means were comparatively limited, and the 
efforts of the former Society had been directed chiefly to the 
maintenance of Christianity amongst the descendants of English 
in the Colonies; while the latter bad fostered the Missions in 
Southern India, founded by the apostolical Ziegenbalg and 
Swartz. But since the commencement of the present century, 
the work of Missions has advanced steadily, and with results 
so cheering and consolatory, that it might be said once more to 
the Church, “‘ Rejoice, thou barren, that bearest not; break forth 
and ery, thou that travailest not: for the desolate hath many 
more children than she which hath an husband.” In the East 
the Church Missionary Society has rescued New Zealand from 
heathenism ; its missionaries have been gathering in a plentiful 
harvest in Hindostan, and toiling to plant the Cross in China. 
In Africa its triumphs in the conversion of the negroes have been 
great. In America, amongst the frozen wilds of Rupert’s Land, 
it is pursuing its hallowed work. Andas it has proceeded in that 
work, the means of supplying its needs have continually augmented : 
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it has been fertilizing the parent land with the evidence and 
reflex of that faith which its holy missionaries have been made 
instrumental in eliciting and cherishing. This Society, in its 
origin, represented chiefly one section of the Church; but it has 
been gradually winning the confidence, to a great extent, of 
Churchmen generally ; and while its constitution appears to render 
collision with ecclesiastical authority possible, it has been found 
practically, for the most part, to be under the influence of 
such Christian feeling and discretion, and of a spirit of such 
sincere attachment to the Church of England, that its missionaries 
are recognized by the Colonial Episcopate as amongst their most 
valued and most faithful coadjutors. 

We must now allude to the magnificent results of the labours 
of the elder societies of the Church. To the Propagation of the 
Gospel Society the Church is indebted for the faithful and per- 
severing support of those Missions in the Colonies of North 
America, where, through the instrumentality of its missionaries, the 
foundation of a true and vital religion was substantially laid; and 
where its vigour and life were severely tested by the prevailing spirit 
of secularity, the indifference of the parent country, the absence 
of an episcopate long and vainly sought for, the presence of an 
unworthy and careless ministry. That seed of life cast in by the 
missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
survived the storms of the Revolution; and has grown on and 
expanded, till a Church, sister to our own, is seen in the United 
States, with its thirty bishops, its two thousand clergy, and its 
two millions of adherents. Nor is this the only triumph which 
has evidenced the Divine blessing on the labours of this great 
Society. Its missionaries have gained in Southern India conquests 
which are unsurpassed in magnitude and rapidity; nor is there a 
point in the English Colonies, or their vicinity, where the mis- 
sionaries of this Society, now augmenting continually in numbers, 
as the funds of the Society increase, are not to be found labouring 
in their sacred vocation. And still the ery is for more labourers, 
and it seems that scarcely a limit can be placed to the successes 
of this Society, unless the means of promoting its work should be 
withheld. 

We have spoken on more than one occasion of the recently 
founded Society for Church Missions in Ireland for the Conver- 
sion of Roman Catholics, and of the Irish Society for the same 
object. The fame of these Missions has now spread throughout 
the world, and the propagandism of Rome has at length found 
more than its match, and is fast yielding before the powerful 
agency of Truth. ! 

It is our purpose in the following pages to notice two works, as 
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illustrative of the spirit, and also the action, of two of the Church 
societies to which we have above adverted—the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and the Propagation of the Gospel Society. We 
had recently occasion to direct attention to the truly apostolical 
labours of a missionary of the latter Society, the Rev. W. H. 
Brett, in British Guinea. It will now be our pleasing duty to 
lace before the reader an outline of the labours of a missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society. In these instances, as well as 
in the case of the Irish Church missionaries to which we have 
adverted before, obstacles and perils of the most formidable and 
discouraging nature, have given way before a spirit of stedfast 
faith and perseverance, and a system of instruction carefully and 
nicely adapted to the circumstances of the case. We may add, 
too, that in the case of the Irish Church Missions, and the Missions 
in Guiana, the work which has been carried on appears to have 
been thoroughly satisfactory in its results: no enthusiasm or 
false excitement appears to have been created; but the fruits of 
the Spirit have been evidenced in renewed hearts and improved 
habits of life. We have now to direct the reader's attention to 
one of the most remarkable and impressive narratives of missionary 
labour that has ever appeared. The Rev. W. A. B. Johnson, 
the subject of the ‘*‘ Memoir” before us, was connected with the 
Church Missionary Society, in the first instance, as a school- 
master, afterwards as a missionary, at Sierra Leone. At this 
station, surrounded by sickness and death, and in continual ex- 
pectation of being visited and carried off by the plague which 
desolates that fatal land, this missionary laboured, in a spirit of 
perfect self-abnegation, and with an intensity of zeal and charity 
which has rarely indeed been rivalled or even approached ; and 
whose fervour has, amidst its occasional errors, a grandeur which 
places its subject amongst the most remarkable men that have 
ever laboured to advance the kingdom of God. 

It was the remark of a minister, referred to in the work before 
us, that ‘“‘ we do the best we can to raise up a succession of faith- 
ful ministers of the Gospel, and to a certain degree we succeed ; 
though we often have to mourn over grievous disappointments. 
But now and then it pleases God to take the work into His own 
hands. He raises up a man, and makes him a preacher of the 
Gospel by His own especial teaching ; and then we behold a very 
different sort of minister from any that human efforts or human 
skill can produce.” The missionary Johnson would seem to have 
been an instance of this kind. What might not have been the 
effect had this man been permitted to survive to the ordinary 
term of human life, in the full exercise of his ministry? Without 
doubt, the entire conversion of that region was reserved for another 
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time and another agency; or else, to all appearance, this mis- 
sionary would ere long have emerged from the comparatively 
narrow limits of Sierra Leone, and become the apostle of Western 
Africa. 

The history of his call and ministry is most striking. He first 
appears as a poor German mechanic in London. His education 
has been very limited ; and he has been a a. 4 in the drudgery of 
manual labour, and the cares and poverty incidental to it. His 
distress drives him to prayer, and a remarkable instance of 
Providence awakens him further. He is fully awakened and 
converted through the instrumentality of some Moravian brethren. 
He is instantly at wor k, seeking to convert others. His strong 
impulses find an appropriate direction through the addresses of 
missionaries at a public meeting. He resists those impulses, 
however, for two years, from a belief that no missionary society 
would send forth a married man to its work. At length he 
meets a missionary who has been appointed to Western Africa, 
and by him he is brought to the Church Missionary Society. 

Such were the evident zeal and devotion of this mechanic, that 
the Committee of the Society, after a single interview, appointed 
him as schoolmaster in connexion with the missions at Sierra 
Leone. He was trained for a year for this purpose, and then 
passed to the sphere of his labours. He was placed amongst a 
large population of ignorant savages just released from slavery, 
and commenced his schools with great and rapid success. But 
from the outset the schoolmaster was a missionary. His burning 
zeal—his love of souls—rendered it impossible for him to refrain 
from proclaiming, at all times, and in all ways, the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The effects were immediate: numbers of 
heathens pressed forward to receive the waters of baptism. Chil- 
dren, men—persons of all ages were equally impressed. Persons 
came to speak to him of the state of their souls, and in many 
instances the workings of Divine grace were manifest. 

So great a work was proceeding in the course of a few months, 
that the managers of the Missionary Society perceived the neces- 
sity of placing the schoolmaster in the position to which he was 
evidently called. He was accordingly ordained according to the 
Lutheran form by several of their missionaries in those parts— 
an irregularity which was not altogether without sanction from 
the practice of the elder society of the Church of England, and 
into the discussion of which we need not now enter. He then 
commenced as missionary at l'reetown, where the effects of his 
teaching on the whole population appear to have been marvellous. 
Religion became the absorbing and devouring interest of the 
negroes. Young and old—persons of all ages and sexes were 
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attracted. The church was filled, and enlarged again and again, 
till it attained the largest dimensions. Numbers were continually 
baptized after they had afforded full evidence of faith and con- 
version. ‘The communicants multiplied by hundreds. The sums 
contributed by the negroes towards the promotion of missions 
were astonishing. A general fervour of devotion was witnessed ; 
the very fields were dotted with kneeling figures of men, women, 
and children praying with the deepest fervency, while tears were 
flowing down their cheeks. As night closed in, the men in one 
direction, and the women in another, united in singing the praises 
of God. The church resounded at all hours with young voices 
singing hymns, or engaged in prayer. The missionary was bese 
with anxious inquirers after the way of salvation. Every day, 
at morning and evening, the service was attended by these new- 
born Christians in multitudes; and they never seemed to weary 
of religious exercises. Negro teachers and missionaries began 
to appear and to be formed for their work: they preached to 
their brethren; they prayed with them; they went amongst the 
heathen of the surrounding country; they addressed epistles full 
of love and Christian faith to their beloved pastor during his 
absence. ‘The religious fervour of these children of Africa had a 
tendency at first to excess and enthusiasm. The preacher was 
often interrupted by the sobs and cries of the people; persons 
were carried away fainting from excess of emotion; and it was 
with difficulty that their feelings were restrained within the 
limits of sobriety and decorum in public worship. In the mean 
time the country was improved: roads were made, and houses, 
gardens, and cultivated fields, and an orderly and well-clad and 
civilized population occupied a place which but a few years before 
had been a desert. In the course of a few years crime diminished 
so much that, while the population had quadrupled, the com- 
mittals had fallen to one-seventh of their former amount. 

This great work was the result of two or three years’ labour, 
when it was interrupted by the illness of his wife, which obliged 
him to return for atime to England. During his absence of nine 
months, his mission was mismanaged by the person appointed to its 
charge, and a great falling off was the result. But on his return, 
in 1820, the lost ground was speedily retrieved, and a rapid 
advance took place, which was suddenly terminated by his death, 
of fever in 1823, at thirty-five years of age. 

We must cite a few passages in illustration of the preceding 
details. 

Shortly after his arrival at Regent’s Town, he writes in 1816 :— 

* Sunday, July 14. Family prayer between five and six o’clock, A.M. 
-—the house full. Opened worship by singing a hymn (of which the 
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natives are very fond); read and explained the latter part of the 46th 
chapter of Jeremiah; sung another hymn and concluded with prayer. 

‘‘ Ten o'clock. Divine service. Opened worship by singing a hymn; 
read the Church Service; sung a hymn; prayed; explained the 18th 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. John. Spoke on the sufferings 
of Christ, the fall of man, and the necessity of his sufferings ; concluded 
with singing a hymn and prayer. The whole house, piazza, and 
windows full: some were obliged to stand in the yard. Oh! may God 
the Holy Spirit own His Word, and bless the few imperfect remarks 
which have been made. 

* July 18th. Last week and last Sunday, after Divine Service I made 
it known to the different black settlers (some live about one mile from 
here), who have the children under their care (some have two, three, 
four, and five boys), to send them on Monday, when the bell (which 
the governor has sent last week) should ring for school. Accordingly, 
ninety boys, besides girls made their appearance. ... The adults’ 
school which I have likewise opened on Monday evening, consists at 
present of thirty-five men and sixteen women.” 


Shortly afterwards he writes thus :— 


‘Thus far I kept a regular journal, but now my labours became so 
great that I scarcely had an hour to myself from one Sunday to another. 
More captured negroes arrived from on board ship, and I had soon to 
provide for a thousand. A storehouse having been finished, I was 
obliged to send the people from this place to Freetown, which is five 
miles, under a guide, for rice every day. Had also to issue rice for 
this number of people every Wednesday and Saturday without any 
assistance. Sometimes I was on the point of giving up all; but the 
prospect of bringing them to a crucified Jesus, enabled me to endure. 
The schools also increased; and when I had gained a little order, and 
G. Lancaster was able to go on, he died. I was then again without 
assistance, and my day school increased to the number of 140 boys. 
At length, I received a boy from Sierra Leone, but who proved to be of 
no use whatever; he soon left me. I tried several more, who did more 
harm than good. Thus I was obliged to endure many discourage- 
ments, but still my encouragements were still more. Hearers and 
scholars increased daily. A stone church, which contains about 500 
people, was then building, . . . . about the fourth Sunday I had the 
great pleasure of seeing the church nearly full. The people in general 
became more industrious, and strove to get clothing in order to come 
clean on Sunday to church ; in this they made a very rapid progress. 

‘‘ Thus I went on speaking morning and night, and on Sundays three 
times, but saw no fruit of conversion, but, on the contrary, was some- 
times much discouraged ; for when I had done speaking, they would 
come and ask me for clothing, &c., which gave me reason to think they 
only came for that purpose. 

‘‘ In October, 1816, one evening a shingle maker (Joe Thompson) 
followed me out of church, and desired to speak to me, I was in 
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some measure cast down, thinking that he wished to speak to me for 
clothing. However, with astonishment, I found that he was in deep 
distress about the state of his soul. He said, that one evening, he had 
heard me ask the congregation, if any one had spent five minutes in 
prayer that day to Jesus, or the past day, week, month, or year? He 
was so struck with it, and could not answer the question for himself. 
He had heard the present and future state of the wicked explained. He 
could answer nothing but that he was wicked ; after that all the sins 
which he had ever done before, had entered into his mind. He had 
tried to pray, but he could not—he would therefore ask me what he 
should do to save his soul. What 1 felt at that moment is inexpressible. 
I pointed him to a crucified Jesus, and tears ran down his cheeks. I 
was obliged to leave him, for I could scarce contain myself. I went 
home and thanked God for having heard my prayers. ‘The following 
week, several more came in like manner to me, which removed all 
doubts and fears at once, and I had such an assurance that God had 
sent me to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ to the Gentiles, that 
there was no more room left forme to doubt. I went and related the 
circumstance to Mr. Butscher, at Leicester Mountain, and begged him 
to come and baptize them, which he did. Twenty-one adults, one boy, 
and three infants, captured negroes, were baptized. On Saturday even- 
ing I examined them one by one, and I was astonished to hear in 
what manifold and wondrous ways God had revealed Himself to these 
poor people. Several more came soon after, and the number amounted 
in January, 1817, to forty-one communicants.” —pp. 36—38. 


We now proceed to a description of the state of things at 
Easter, 1817, just after Mr. Johnson’s ordination :— 


“In the morning, whilst speaking to a crowded congregation on 
John ix. 25, several were affected and wept, and prayed aloud for 
mercy. In the afternoon, the same scene took place, whilst speaking 
on 1 Cor. xv. 55. 

Tn the evening, whilst engaged in prayer, crying and praying became 
general, so that I was obliged to leave off, and give out a hymn, but all 
to no purpose ; I exhorted them to silence, and gave out the text, then 
gave out another hymn, but all no use. The greatest part of the 
congregation were on their knees, and crying aloud for merey. What 
I felt, it is impossible to express with this pen. I was at length quite 
overcome. and obliged to leave my congregation in that state. While 
I passed toward the door, I saw one man on his knees, knocking with 
his hands on the boards, and crying ‘ Lord Jesus, me no let Thee go— 
pardon my sins first.’ I went home, and heard nothing but cries, &c., 
for the space of fifteen minutes, in every ditection. From that period 
I was obliged to use means to prevent further disturbances ; for some- 
times when I only mentioned the name of Jesus, cries were heard 
immediately. I gave directions to the door-keepers, that when more 
than one was thus affected, to take them out, and by these means we 
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have been enabled until now, to keep Divine Service in quiet, though 
we seldom have a Sunday without being obliged to use the above 
means. Blessed be the Lord for His mercy, that He makes Himself 
known through one so vile and wretched. . . . On Sundays, some are 
so eager to hear the Word, that they will come an hour before service to 
secure a seat, in order to hear the Word. The church is now to be 
made into the shape of a cross, which will give nearly as much room 
again.” —pp. 53, 54. 


The excessive manifestations of feeling noticed in the above 
passage, elicited from the Secretaries of the Church Missionary 
Society a very judicious and Christian admonition, representing 
the dangers attendant on excitement of the feelings, as giving full 
scope to the imagination, and leading to erroneous doctrine and 
sinful practice. ‘This wise and well-timed advice had without 
doubt considerable and beneficial effect on the subsequent 
management of the mission. The letter itself is so excellent in 
many respects that it will be a gratification to our readers, we are 
assured, to peruse it :— 


“«* The Secretaries to Mr. Johnson. 
* * Church Missionary House, London, 
“** June 26, 1819. 
‘©¢ Dear BrorHEerR JOHNSON, 

** * Your letter of the 24th of February reached us on the 2nd of 
June. The letter and journal by the ‘ Pyrenees,’ and the journals of your 
excursion round the colony, and the minutes of your first anniversary 
of your Missionary Society forwarded in January, arrived safely, and 
have already been acknowledged and answered. 

**¢ The Committee very sincerely sympathise with you in your 
present trials, and trust that you will experience the light and consola- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, by which your path may be made plain, and 
your mind supported. 

‘* * Under the circumstances stated in your letter, the Committee do 
not object to your return with Mrs. Johnson, should this reach you be- 
fore the point shall have been decided, and the reason for your doing so 
still continue to operate. 

‘““* We appreciate the importance of your situation at Regent’s 
Town, but do not doubt that sufficient means now exist in the colony 
for supplying your temporary absence. There will be less difficulty in 
making arrangements for this purpose, as it appears by a letter recently 
received by Mr. Collier, that Mr. and Mrs. Jesty and Mr. Barratt had 
reached Sierra Leone on the 26th of March. 

«The Committee feel greatly encouraged by the success by which 
the Lord has been pleased to bless the exertions of the Society in 
Africa. We pray that every plan for making the Redeemer known to 
the inhabitants of that injured country may be Jaid and executed in 
that faith, prudence, humility, and zeal by which His glory may- be 
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most effectually advanced, and His grace and salvation most effectually 
diffused. 

“* Your report to the April meeting of Missionaries is truly gratify- 
ing, and we desire to give glory to the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ for that blessing which has rendered your labour so 
eminently successful in bringing poor degraded Africans to a knowledge 
of Himself. We rejoice however with trembling, when we reflect upon 
Satan's devices, and the peculiar character of your people. Their 
knowledge of religion is, unavoidably, very limited, they have little 
experience in the Divine life, and their judgments consequently are very 
imperfectly formed, whilst their constitutions render them remarkably 
susceptible of having their feelings strongly wrought upon. A more 
perilous exposure to the ‘ wiles of the Devil,’ can scarcely be conceived. 
A violent excitement to the feelings gives full scope to the power of the 
imagination, and it is by the imagination that Satan principally, if not 
exclusively, exerts his destructive agency upon the soul of man. Con- 
nect this view with the character of the enemy, and we may conclude 
certainly that traces of his influence will soon be visible among your 
people; First, probably, by an infusion of erroneous doctrine, and 
then by its inseparable concomitant—sinful practices. Be, then, ‘ sober, 
be vigilant "—‘ try the spirits whether they be of God.’ Have your 
eye constantly upon the word of God. Take it in all its parts and ex- 
tent. Labour to make your people thoroughly acquainted with it. 
Ever bear in mind that error in religion, whether it consists in opinion 
or practice, cannot be corrected by excluding from your ministry the 
truth which it perverts or distorts, but by a faithful, unequivocal, 
Scripture statement of it pressed home upon the heart and conscience, 
upon the authority of that God whose truth it is. Great prudence, in- 
cessant watchfulness, inflexible firmness, patience, forbearance, and a 
spirit of unwearied kindness, are requisite under your circumstances, 
that your people may be kept steady and upright in ‘ that narrow way 
which leadeth unto life.’ We do not state these things from any doubt 
of your discretion or cireumspection, but to warn you of dangers which 
seem to us great and imminent. The word of Christ which has already 
yielded support and comfort to your mind, is still applicable to your 
situation, and still adequate to your need: ‘ My grace is sufficient for 
thee.’ To that grace we commend you, and implore the great Head of 
the Church, who has redeemed with ‘ his own blood’ those precious 
souls whom we mutually are solicitous to guard and preserve, to 
vouchsafe you all these gifts and graces whereby your ministry may 
throughout be so conducted as may best promote His glory, and His 
people’s good : 

“6 Weare, &c. 
*¢JostaAn Pratt. 
*** Ki pWARD BIcKERSTETH.’ 

*¢ The wisdom and solid judgment which mark this letter will be ap- 
preciated by our readers; and it seemed due to the Society to let this 
feature in the conduct of its affairs be fully known.”—pp. 189, 190. 
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We quote the following from the report of a missionary newly 
arrived in the Colony in 1819 :— 


«« ¢ T have now given you a faithful and imperfect picture of the state 
of Regent’s Town. The Lord has certainly blessed, in a peculiar 
manner, the labours of Mr. Johnson. The people love him as their 
father; and reverence him as their spiritual guide. Should a dispute 
arise among any of them, they come to him to settle their palaver, and 
they abide by his decision. . . . The love which these people 
manifest among themselves, and toward their minister and all faithful 
missionaries ; their anxiety and the fervency of their prayers that the 
Gospel may be made known through all nations—these things are worthy 
the admiration of all Christians. It may almost be said of the in- 
habitants of Regent’s Town, that they dwell in love; and that they live 
a life of prayer and praise to Him, who loved them and gave himself for 
them: for, beside their meetings for prayer every morning and evening, 
the hearts of many of them seem to be full of the love of Christ the 
whole day; and when they are merry, they sing Psalms: such vocal 
music resounds from all parts of the town. A dispute is seldom known 
among them. They have every one of them cast off his gregree, and 
nearly all of them are become worshippers of the blessed Jesus. A few 
years since, none of the inhabitants of this place had ever heard the 
name of Jesus: they went about naked; and were, in every respect, 
like the savage tribes—but now, oh what ahappy change! they are all 
decently dressed; and it is the most heart-cheering sight to see them 
flock together in crowds to the house of prayer.”—pp. 168, 169. 


We quote the following passage from a letter of another 
missionary, who was in some degree alienated from Mr. Johnson, 
and who therefore was an unprejudiced witness. 


**¢ We were much struck with the inTEcRity of the people. In 
their anxiety to save as much as possible, almost every article was 
removed. In the confusion many things were scattered about the yard: 
not one article, however, even the most trifling, was lost; but all were 
brought again to the house, and fixed in their proper places. A boy, 
who had got possession of the box which contained the money for 
paying the mechanics and labourers, was found in the garden, parading 
with the box under his arm, and guarding it, though unnecessarily, with 
a drawn cutlass in his hand. 

** * 1 was struck, during a fire which broke out in our house, with the 
sudden disappearance of the women, who, at the commencement, 
almost filled the house. On inquiry, I found that they had retired to 
the church, to offer up their prayers unto God. What but a Divine in- 
fluence could draw them to God in this trial, to ask His blessing on the 
exertions of those employed ? 

‘** While we were replacing the books which had been scattered on 
this occasion, two of the girls came to us. I asked what was wanted : 
‘Nothing, massa,’ was the reply; ‘but we come tell you, God hear 
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every time somebody go talk Him.’ ‘How, my child,’ said I, ‘ do you 
know that God hears His people when they pray?’ She said ‘ Massa! 
when fire come this morning, I sabby your house no burn too much, 
Every morning I hear you and Mr. Cates, and you pray God keep this 
house, and all them girls and boys what live here; and when fire come, 
I say to Sarah, ‘Ah! God plenty good: He heard what massa say to 
Him this morning: He no let this house burn too much.’ What 
a reproof did I feel this! I knew how often my heart was indifferent 
while I asked for these mercies; and I trust it made me more anxious 
to urge the duty of family prayer on others more earnestly. Soon after, 
the same girls mentioned their desire for one of the elder girls to pray 
with the school-children, before they went to bed, and when they rose 
in the morning. 

** *Scarcely an event occurs but what they notice as springing from 
the over-ruling providence of God. Taught of God, they mark the 
painful events of His providence, as children would mark the dealings 
of a father. After the death of Mr. Cates, I have frequently heard 
their expressions of sorrow for sin, and acknowledgments of God’s 
justice in punishing them. They have used such language as this :— 
‘ We have done something very bad—God is very angry: He is remov- 
ing all our teachers—by and bye nobody will be left to tell us good. We 
must pray, dear brothers and sisters : we must look into our own hearts 
—some bad live there.” Similar occurrences in England would have 
passed, perhaps, unheeded by the greater part of professing Christians.” 
—pp. 242, 2438. 


The following will show the attachment of this excellent mis- 
sionary to the Liturgy of the Church. 


 * July 30, Sunday.—The prayer-meeting in the church, at six 
o'clock in the morning, was numerously attended. I gave an exhorta- 
tion on the Lord’s day, showing the imperfections and interruptions 
with which we have to struggle, while we meet in this world to worship 
God ; and how great the difference will be, when we shall keep the 
eternal sabbath, when,— 


“No more fatigue, no more distress, 
Nor sin, nor death, shall reach that place ; 
No sighs shall mingle with the songs 
That warble from immortal tongues.’ 


“ * Divine service at half-past ten. I read the prayers as usual, and 
David Noah responded with the whole congregation: I must confess, 
when [ read some of those beautiful and spiritual prayers, I could have 
wept. There appeared a holy awe throughout the congregation. I saw 
one woman, while she repeated the prayers, especially that part— 
‘Lord, have mercy upon us! Christ have mercy upon us!’—weeping 
bitterly. After the prayers were read, I preached on Rev. iii. 19.— 
As many as I iove, I rebuke and chasten: be zealous, therefore, and 
repent,’ ””—p. 250. 
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He alludes in several places to the errors of the Ranters and 
others who tried to disturb the churches. The following passage 
alludes to this subject, and to the want of more assistance. 


‘* Sending missionaries to Freetown will be the only means of 
putting a stop to the many heresies which have sprung up there, The 
longer that place is left as it is, the more will the people’s minds be pre- 
judiced against the Church, and against the truth. Missionaries who 
will simply preach Christ crucified, will alone succeed. 

“ « But how hard it is to get missionaries !—yea, to get men who will 
really deny themselves, and take up their cross and come to Africa, not 
conferring with flesh and blood! We want mea who have the mind 
of St. Paul, when the Holy Ghost witnessed in every city, saying that 
‘bonds and afflictions awaited him.’ Paul conferred not with flesh and 
blood, but said, ‘ None of these things move me, neither count I my life 
dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course with joy.’ When he 
was besought with tears not to go, he declared that he was ‘ ready not 
only to be bound, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus.’ 

“ Oh, may God the Spirit separate more Pauls from the Church for 
the work of the ministry among the Gentiles, especially for Africa, 
which has the greatest claim on the Christian world. None have been 
more injured than Africa, and none is more degraded. I cannot help 
wondering, that so few come over to help us—all are for India or New 
Zealand, and Africa is scarcely left alive with a few fishermen. I think 
it is also time to assume the character of the widow in the Gospel, 
‘ Avenge me of mine adversary!’ I plead not my own cause, but the 
widowhood of Africa—for her will I ery with importunity, ‘ Send Mis- 
sionaries, send Missionaries! Avenge Africa of her adversary !’ 

*** As soon as Mr. Diiring has left us, I shall visit all the settlements 
again. Mr. Reffell wishes to accompany me. 

‘“¢ * Yesterday we had the Lord’s Supper, and it was very gratifying 
for me to see my children come from every quarter to partake of that 
holy sacrament.’”—pp. 311, 312. 


The negroes required a peculiar form of management. 


“* May 20. Married two couples, after which a few disagreeable 
palavers were settled. Mr. Beckley arrived, and complained much 
that the apprentice-boys did not attend school in the evening. I am 
afraid there are faults on both sides; when the African gets a bad 
opinion of an European, there is no help. I know by experience that 
the missionary who has the affection of the people, can do more by two 
words spoken in season, yea, by a sorrowful look, than another with 
never so severe means. I have seen some who have used most 
entreating language to no purpose; why? Because the individuals 
entreated did not believe it came from the heart. Mr. Reffell asked 
me how I acted with such boys. I said, I reasoned with them, which 
had generally the right effect. Once, when a few carpenter’s boys 
refused to attend school, I ordered them to go to Kissy, and fetch each 
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one bushel of lime; and when they came home, they begged my 
pardon with tears in their eyes. 

‘‘Tt was useless for me to entreat Mr. Beckley to use milder means, 
and act as a kind father. I am sorry he does not see things better. I 
believe he is zealous, but too impatient. Mr. Reffell was of my 
opinion, and wished I could speak to Mr. B. by myself, which I did. 
He promised to follow my advice. Last night as the people were 
moving to go, Mr. Reffell arose and addressed the people. He spoke 
very pleasingly, and begged them to remember what they had heard, 
and follow the advice I had given them.”’—pp. 339, 340. 


We quote an interesting anecdote illustrative of the power of 
conscience :— 


** A circumstance occurs to me, which happened on Saturday, which 
I think is worthy to be related, as it will show how the Lord has 
favoured many of these dear people with tender consciences, 

* Walking in my piazza, I saw a school-girl, a communicant, about 
seventeen years old, who is generally very steady, coming up the hill, 
with another girl, rather thoughtlessly, laughing and talking: which is 
unusual, as most of the people, at that time, when they have got every 
thing ready for Sunday, sit down and read their Bibles. When she had 
passed my house, I called to her, and said, ‘ Mary, what day is to- 
morrow ?’ She made a full stop—cast her eyes to the ground—paused 
a while; and then looked up with a sad countenance, and said, ‘ The 
Lord’s day, sir.’ Seeing that she was sufficiently reproved, I resumed 
my walk, When I turned about, I saw Mary standing at the other 
end of the piazza, and tears rolling down her black cheeks. When I 
came near, she made a low curtsey, and said, ‘I thank you, sir;’ 
and then turned about and went to the school-house, and I have no 
doubt, fell on her knees and turned to her Bible.”—pp. 354, 355. 


We now come to the closing scene of this admirable mis- 
sionary : 


‘Tt was about six weeks after the date of his last short note, when 
Mr. Johnson, having received the above permission, and having made 
the best arrangements in his power for supplying his place during a 
brief absence,—embarked on board the ‘ Betsy and Anne,’—which 
vessel had, a short time previous, brought Mr. Diiring back to Sierra 
Leone. The infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Diiring was committed 
to his care, their only surviving child, they having lost their son, a fine 
child, between two and three years old, a few days before. A young 
native woman, one of Johnson’s communicants, accompanied them to 
take care of the child: a circumstance providentially ordered, as will 
presently appear. 

“Mr. Johnson embarked in apparently the soundest health, but on 
the third day of sailing, the seeds of the fatal disease, which he must 
have carried with him on board, began to exhibit their effects. The 
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day after which, Wednesday, the fever increased so that he began to 
anticipate the worst. On Thursday a blister was applied to his chest 
without any favourable result. On Friday the disease had made such 
progress that he could not turn in the bed :—the cough now came on, 
and he suffered much from the black vomit. ‘I think I cannot live,’ 
he observed to his weeping attendant. 

“Just after his embarkation, he had addressed a letter to his coloured 
people, exhorting them to continue in the grace of God; so anxiously 
did he at all times regard the work which the Lord had given him to 
do; and in his dying moments, he did not forget the many claimants 
on his paternal affection, whom he was about to leave behind him. 

“On Saturday, May the 8rd, he had intervals of delirium, during 
which he called on David Noah, his faithful native assistant at Regent’s 
Town, and on his faithful friend Diiring, saying that he wished to tell 
them all that he had to say before he died. When composed, he expressed 
an earnest wish to see his wife, and spoke encouragingly to his poor 
convert, who waited on him with the tenderest solicitude, striving to 
calm her fears, and directing her how to proceed on her arrival in 
London. He asked her to read to him the twenty-third Psalm; ‘and 
when,’ said she, afterwards relating these melancholy particulars, ‘I 
had read it, he said to me, ‘I am going to die—pray for me.’ I 
prayed the Lord Jesus,’ she added, ‘to take him the right way.’ He 
afterwards charged her to take good care of Mr. Diiring’s little girl, 
and to desire the Society to send a good minister to Regent’s Town, as 
quickly as possible, or the people would be left in darkness. ‘ If,’ 
said he, ‘I am not able to go back, you must tell David Noah to do his 
duty; for if Noah say, ‘ Because massa dead, 1 can do nothing,’ he 
must pray, and God will help him, and so we shall meet in heaven.’ 
His last intelligible words were, ‘I cannot live, God calls me, and this 
night I shall be with Him.’”—pp. 398, 399. 


We must now offer a few concluding remarks on the volume 
before us. ‘The earliest religious impressions of this devoted man 
appear to have been derived from sources unconnected with the 
Church of England, and which are in some degree liable to the 
imputation of enthusiasm. And accordingly there is a species of 
phraseology running through his journals, and a class of ideas 
which, amidst all their piety, betray evidences of a sectarian 
origin; and we should say that the effects of his preaching in 
exciting the feelings would show some want of judgment on his 
part. At the same time we must remember the exceedingly 
impressible and excitable natures of the Africans; and also the 
fact, that the love of this admirable man for his hearers was 
evidently so intense, that it could not fail to affect most deeply all 
who came within its influence. On one occasion he expressed 
the feeling, that if he had ten thousand lives he would give them 
to save one African; and he lived in the daily peril of death for 
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their sakes. Almost continually himself visited with symptoms 
of the fatal malady which was carrying off all his fellow-labourers 

—and fully persuaded that the climate of Sierra Leone was the 
worst in the whole world—he was so enwrapt in the welfare 
of his people, that he deliberately declared that he could not 
live elsewhere. Can it be a matter of surprise that one who 
was so intensely absorbed in the love of souls, should have 
exercised a most extraordinary influence, and carried all hearts 
along with him, as it were, by a miraculous agency $ 

It is a matter of thankfulness to hear from the volume before 
us, that the work so nobly commenced by Mr. Johnson, has 
never ceased to exercise its hallowed influence, though for a long 
series of years this Mission was, from un: avoidable circumstances, 
left almost without pastors. It still survives ; ; and we trust that 
the devoted bishop who has just been sent forth to this distant 
and perilous station, will be enabled to renew the great and 
glorious work from ‘which this holy missionary was prematurely 
removed. 






























The Irish Church and her Prospects. 


Art. VII.—1. Dr. Wordsworth’s Sermons on the Irish Church. 
Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 295. 

2. A Fortnight in Ireland. By Str Francis B. Heap. Mur- 
ray. pp. 400. 

3. The Irish Church. Its History and Statistics. By Witviam 
Sure, Serjeantat Law, M.P. London: Aylott and Jones. 
Dublin: James Duffy. pp. 228. 

4, Reply to Serjeant Shee. By AncupEacon Storrorp. 


Our readers may remember that, in our number for last July, 
we commented at considerable length on the theory, not the 
old-fashioned, but the modern theory of “ religious liberty,” or, as 
it is now called, of “religious equality.” Since that time, the 
theory in question has assumed a new feature, with respect par- 
ticularly to the Church of Ireland. An association has actually 
been formed, under the auspices of the Romish hierarchy, and, 
mainly, by the instrumentality of Mr. G. H. Moore, not for the 
spoliation, and demolition, and destruction of the Irish Church— 
such an object would be at once scouted by all right-thinking 
persons, even in Ireland—but merely for the purposes of ‘‘ appro- 
priation,” of ‘ religious equality,” of just and legitimate ‘‘ restora- 
tion.” In plain terms these men are modest enough not to put 
on the face of their proceedings the intention of Mr. Lucas—that 
Irish Lion, who, in the English House of Commons, “ roars as 
gently as a sucking dove,” as we fully foresaw he would do—the 
intention, we say, of Mr. Lucas to “subvert” the Establishment, 
to cut it off root and branch as a cumberer of the ground—they 
merely propose to rob the Irish Church of a moiety of her lawful 
possessions, for the purpose of endowing with the plunder, not 
simply her most bitter enemies, but the most bitter enemies also 
of the Irish country and the Irish people. And this modest 
plan is recommended to the people of England, not by Irish 
demagogues, like Mr. Lucas, but by an Irish gentleman of very 
high standing at the English Bar, who was returned in the last Par- 
liament for the county of Kilkenny. Any thing from the pen of 
Serjeant Shee is entitled to our respect, even though our differ- 
ences of opinion may be as wide as they well can be. We have 
not forgotten his chivalrous disavowal, at the Rotunda Meeting, 
of the vile persecution, in Tuscany, of the poor Madiais, a per- 
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secution which, of course, Mr. Lucas zealously defended. We 
are only very sorry to see a gentleman like Serjeant Shee mixed 
up with such a “rabble rout” of persecuting spoliators as com- 
pose the “religious equality association”—an association whose 
members, actuated in reality by a purpose which they dare not 
openly avow to the world, are compelled to mask under a false 
and specious title their design of destroying and subverting the 
Irish Establishment. We can fancy how Dr. M‘Hale and Mr. 
Lucas—par nobile fratrum—must have chuckled over the good- 
natured simplicity of the learned member for Kilkenny, when 
they find him disavowing, and we believe with perfect sincerity, 
any intention, or even desire, of injuring the Irish Church. 
“Truth to say,” says the learned Serjeant, in a passage which 
reflects the highest credit on himself personally, while it proves 
him very far too honourable a man for the party with which he is 


connected :— 


“Truth to say, there is nothing in the scale or pretensions of the 
greater part of the Protestant churches or glebe-houses in Ireland, 
which ought, after proper arrangements made for their own Church, to 
offend the Catholic people. Truth to say, the abolition of parochial 
assessments for church purposes, and the conversion of tithe into rent- 
charge, have materially diminished the annoyance and burthen of the 
Establishment. ‘Truth to say, its clergy have not generally been 
wanting, during seasons of disease and famine, in acts of neighbourly 
kindness to thcse by whom their spiritual services are rejected. It is 
time to exhibit, in the shape of a definite scheme of Church revenue 
appropriation, a practical proof of the sincerity of our repeated declara- 
tions, that we seek not to subvert the Establishment, as settled by law 
within the realm. .... 

‘It is a convenient rule for those who take part in public discussions 
out of Parliament, so to shape their schemes of reform as not to trans- 
gress the bounds by which they, and those whom they expect to support 
their views, might find themselves controlled had they the opportunity 
of promoting them—in Parliament. On this question, a Legislature of 
Church of England men has marked out for its own observance, proba- 
bly for many years to come, but certainly for the guidance of Catholic 
members, a line of parliamentary conduct from which, if they hope to 
effect any practical good for their co-religionists, it is their true policy 
not to swerve. ‘They cannot enter parliament without a solemn adjura- 
tion of all intention to subvert the Church Establishment; they must 
faithfully promise to defend the settlement of property established by 
the laws, and not to use any power or privilege of which they may 
become possessed to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion or Pro- 
testant Government in the United Kingdom’.” 


' Shee’s Irish Church, pp. 213, 214. 
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Has Serjeant Shee, the writer of this passage, ever seen the 
oft-repeated declaration of the honoui%ble member for Meath, 
Mr. Lucas? For the sake of contrast, we will give him the 
opportunity of reading it :— 


‘By the blessing of God in heaven,” said Mr. Lucas at Kells, 
‘T will never rest nor cease my exertions, so long as I am in any 
position to exercise any public functions whatever, until that accursed 
monopoly, the Established Church, BE cut DOWN BY THE ROOT.” 


And this man has solemnly sworn, at the table of the House 
of Commons :— 


‘1 do hereby disclaim, disavow, and ABJURE any intention to subvert 
the present Church Establishment, as settled by law within this realm 
—So HELP ME Gop!” 


This is the man, with whom Serjeant Shee, honourable, high- 
minded gentleman as we verily believe him to be, this is the man 
with whom Serjeant Shee delights to take counsel—with whom 
he condescends to fraternize for the purpose of robbing the Irish 
Church! We warn Serjeant Shee that he must either, and that 
speedily, break off such a connexion, or he must expect to incur a 
similar measure of justly merited condemnation. 

Our space will not allow us to go into the details of Serjeant 
Shee’s book, nor indeed is it necessary to do so, because, as we 
shall prove before we have done, his statistics cannot be de- 
pended on for a single moment. Suffice it, briefly at present, to 
state that, for the purpose of “conciliation and peace,” he pro- 
poses, by various methods, such as reduction of the incomes of 
bishops, curtailment of the usual payment for expenses of public 
worship, taking half the average of the sums annually expended 
by the ecclesiastical commissioners in building churches, &e. &c., 
to raise a fund, to be divided between Presbyterians and Roman 
Catholics, for the support of their respective religions. The 
‘Protestant Establishment” is in no way whatever to be weak- 
ened by this plan, but, we presume, its general efficiency to be 
rather improved; and thus members of the Irish Church, Ro- 
manists, and Presbyterians are, henceforward, to dwell together 
as “an united happy family ”—all is, for the time to come, to be 
harmony and peace! Surely there never was a case to which the 
line of the Roman satirist was more applicable, Spectatum ad- 
nissi, risum teneatis, amici ? Granting, for a moment, the justice, 
the wisdom, the expediency, of this lucid arrangement, we ask 
Serjeant Shee, as an honest man, does he himself believe, for a 
single moment, in its practicability? Does he think it would 
ever work? What! ‘ Archbishop ” Cullen, and the ‘“ Lion of 
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the fold of Judah,” and Mr. Lucas, and Mr. Wilberforce, ¢ id 


genus omne, consent to be placed merely on a level with any other 
religious denomination! They, whose watchword is, not “Ireland 
for the Irish,” but “ Ireland for the Church of Rome,” are they, 
forsooth ! to sit down quietly contented with a moiety? Are they 
to recognize, as, on Serjeant Shee’s plan, they plainly must recog- 
nize, the ecclesiastical status of the ‘Saxon heretics?” Surely 
Serjeant Shee must be very ignorant indeed of the real principles 
of those with whom he associates in pursuit of “ religious equality,” 
or else he cannot be sincere in proposing a plan which is utterly 
opposed to the arrogant pretensions and haughty insolence with 
which the Romish Church invariably thinks fit to regard those 
without her pale. From Mr. Bright we can receive such a pro- 
posal, and only laugh at it; but it assumes avery different aspect 
indeed when propounded by a Roman Catholic, who, from the 
very position he at present occupies, is brought into intimate 
fellowship with the most extreme members of his own exclusive 
communion. We trust Serjeant Shee will take some notice of 
this point in his next edition. We wish ourselves to respect him 
as a straightforward man, but certainly his sagacity or his 
straightforwardness seem very strangely impeached by his present 
proposal. He either knows very little indeed about his own 
Church, or he is not honest in the arrangement he proposes for 
her adoption,—an arrangement utterly opposed to every principle 
on which she has hitherto acted. 
But let us now consider, not the practicability, but the justice 
of this proposed arrangement. Has the English Parliament a 
right to confiscate the property of the Irish Church—any portion 
of that property—for the benefit of Irish Romanists? That will 
be our first article of inquiry in this paper. Next we shall inquire, 
whether, supposing the right cannot be proved, is it expedient, 
‘* for the sake of conciliation and peace,” to adopt Serjeant Shee’s 
plan? In other words, have the Romish priesthood, by their 
past conduct, deserved that endowment, as a favour, which 
they cannot legally and morally claim? Have they been loyal 
and obedient subjects? Have they trained their flocks in the 
principles of peace and love? Have they discouraged turbulence 
and sedition? Have they caused their own personal characters to 
be respected? Are, in short, the fruits of their teaching such as 
to render it desirable, for the sake of “ conciliation and peace,” 
not simply to place that teaching on a more definite footing, but 
to extend, and increase, and foster it to an hitherto unheard of 
extent? This will be our second article of inquiry. And then 
we shall inquire, lastly, whether, granting either the justice or 
the expediency of adopting the eepened: arrangement, Serjeant 
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Shee’s plan is practicable—whether it can, practically, be car- 
ried out. These are the three points we have especially to con- 
sider in this paper. And we are, fortunately, at no loss whatever 
for material wherewith to answer each of the questions we have 
just propounded. It does seem well nigh a direct interposition 
of Divine Provipence, that, at the very precise period when 
the Romish Hierarchy, by the aid of the “ religious equality 
association,” are preaching a new crusade against the Irish 
Church, a volume of sermons, such as that of Dr. Wordsworth, 
should have been given to the world,—a volume, we hesitate not 
to say, destined to exercise an incalculable influence upon the 
future prospects of the Church of the “ Island of Saints.” In no 
spirit of flattery towards Dr. Wordsworth—flattery which he 
would scorn to accept, as much as we to offer—do we express 
our deliberate and decided conviction, that it is impossible at 
present to estimate, in any thing like an adequate degree, the 
benefit which we fully believe will accrue, by God’s blessing, to 
the Church he has defended with such learning, eloquence, and 
zeal. We only regret that the limits at our command will pre- 
vent us from laying before our readers more than a cursory 
abstract of the contents of that volume. We do earnestly hope 
that the time will shortly come when, by the publication of the 
text of his sermons on the Irish Church, in a form and at a price 
adapted for general circulation, Dr. Wordsworth will leave every 
one, who cares any thing whatever about the subject he has ex- 
hausted, without a shadow of excuse for future ignorance respect- 
ing her real history and her real position. 

Our next question will be answered by a reference to the 
result of a visit recently paid to Ireland by that prince of tourists, 
and most shrewd of observers, Sir Francis Bond Head; while for 
an exposure of the, we doubt not unintentional, blunders com- 
mitted by Serjeant Shee, we shall refer our readers to the answer 
of Archdeacon Stopford to that gentleman’s, so-called, ‘ His- 
tory of the Irish Church.” 

Let us then see how far Dr. Wordsworth’s volume will 
furnish us with materials for discovering which of the two 
Churches at present existing in that country, is the ancient 
Catholic Church of Ireland—for that, after all, is the real 
question to be considered. If Serjeant Shee can show us that 
the Church to which he belongs is entitled to that appellation, 
then we willingly allow that his proposed plan falls very far short 
of the real merits of the case, is but a very trifling instalment of 
long-delayed justice. If, on the other hand, his Church be not 
the old Catholic Church of Ireland, then he will find it very 
difficult, if we mistake not, to persuade the English Parliament 
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the fold of Judah,” and Mr. Lucas, and Mr. Wilberforce, e id 
genus omne, consent to be placed merely on a level with any other 
religious denomination! They, whose watchword is, not ‘Ireland 
for the Irish,” but “ Ireland for the Church of Rome,” are they, 
forsooth ! to sit down quietly contented with a moiety? Are they 
to recognize, as, on Serjeant Shee’s plan, they plainly must recog- 
nize, the ecclesiastical status of the ‘‘ Saxon heretics?” Surely 
Serjeant Shee must be very ignorant indeed of the real principles 
of those with whom he associates in pursuit of “ religious equality,” 
or else he cannot be sincere in proposing a plan which is utterly 
oer to the arrogant pretensions and tp insolence with 
which the Romish Church invariably thinks fit to regard those 
without her pale. From Mr. Bright we can receive such a pro- 
posal, and only laugh at it; but it assumes a very different aspect 
indeed when propounded by a Roman Catholic, who, from the 
very position he at present occupies, is brought into intimate 
fellowship with the most extreme members of his own exclusive 
communion. We trust Serjeant Shee will take some notice of 
this point in his next edition. We wish ourselves to respect him 
as a straightforward man, but certainly his sagacity or his 
straightforwardness seem very strangely impeached by his present 
proposal. He either knows very little indeed about his own 
Church, or he is not honest in the arrangement he proposes for 
her adoption,—an arrangement utterly opposed to every principle 
on which she has hitherto acted. 5 

But let us now consider, not the practicability, but the justice 
of this proposed arrangement. Has the English Parliament a 
right to confiscate the property of the Irish Church—any portion 
of that property—for the benefit of Irish Romanists? That will 
be our first article of inquiry in this paper. Next we shall inquire, 
whether, supposing the right cannot be proved, is it expedient, 
** for the me 8 of conciliation and peace,” to adopt Serjeant Shee’s 
plan? In other words, have the Romish priesthood, by their 
past conduct, deserved that endowment, as a favour, which 
they cannot legally and morally claim? Have they been loyal 
and obedient subjects? Have they trained their flocks in the 
principles of peace and love? Have they discouraged turbulence 
and sedition? Have they caused their own personal characters to 
be respected? Are, in short, the fruits of their teaching such as 
to render it desirable, for the sake of ‘conciliation and peace,” 
not simply to place that teaching on a more definite footing, but 
to extend, and increase, and foster it to an hitherto unheard of 
extent! This will be our second article of inquiry, And then 
we shall inquire, lastly, whether, granting either the justice or 
the expediency of adopting the Aree 9 arrangement, Serjeant 
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Shee’s plan is practicable—whether it can, practically, be car- 
ried out, These are the three points we have especially to con- 
sider in this paper. And we are, fortunately, at no loss whatever 
for material wherewith to answer each of the questions we have 
just propounded. It does seem well nigh a direct interposition 
of Divine Provipenceg, that, at the very precise period when 
the Romish Hierarchy, by the aid of the “religious equalit 
association,” are preaching a new crusade against the Iri 
Church, a volume of sermons, such as that of Dr. Wordsworth, 
should have been given to the world,—a volume, we hesitate not 
to say, destined to exercise an incalculable influence upon the 
future prospects of the Church of the “ Island of Saints.” In no 
spirit of flattery towards Dr. Wordsworth—flattery which he 
would scorn to accept, as much as we to offer—do we express 
our deliberate and decided conviction, that it is impossible at 
present to estimate, in any thing like an adequate degree, the 
benefit which we fully believe will accrue, by God's blessing, to 
the Church he has defended with such learning, eloquence, and 
zeal. We only regret that the limits at our command will pre- 
vent us from laying before our readers more than a cursory 
abstract of the contents of that volume. We do earnestly pope 
that the time will shortly come when, by the publication of the 
text of his sermons on the Irish Church, in a form and at a price 
adapted for general circulation, Dr. Wordsworth will leave every 
one, who cares any thing whatever about the subject he has ex- 
hausted, without a shadow of excuse for future ignorance respect- 
ing her real history and her real position. 

Our next question will be answered by a reference to the 
result of a visit recently paid to Ireland by that prince of tourists, 
and most shrewd of observers, Sir Francis Bond Head; while for 
an exposure of the, we doubt not unintentional, blunders com- 
mitted by Serjeant Shee, we shall refer our readers to the answer 
of Archdeacon Stopford to that gentleman’s, so-called, “ His- 
tory of the Irish Church.” ; 

Let us then see how far Dr. Wordsworth’s volume will 
furnish us with materials for discovering which of the two 
Churches at present existing in that country, is the ancient 
Catholic Church of Ireland—for that, after all, is the real 

uestion to be considered. If Serjeant Shee can show us that 
the Church to which he belongs is entitled to that appellation, 
then we willingly allow that his proposed plan falls very far short 
of the real merits of the case, is but a very trifling instalment of 
long-delayed justice. If, on the other hand, his Chureh be not 
the old Catholic Church of Ireland, then he will find it very 
difficult, if we mistake not, to persuade the English Parliament 
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to rob and plunder that which is the true Church, for the sake of 
endowing a schismatic community. Now on this particular point 
we would commend to Serjeant Shee’s very special notice the 
following quotation from Dr. Wordsworth :— 


‘“‘ Among the pre-requisites for the attainment of this object, one of 
the most important is, that the public mind, both in this country and in 
Ireland, should be disabused of certain fallacies concerning the history 
of Christianity in that country, and should be rightly informed on that 
subject. 

“For a long time, the advocates of Romanism in Ireland, have been 
commonly permitted to appropriate to themselves the venerable and 
attractive words, ‘the Old Religion,’ ‘ the Ancient Faith,’ ‘the Church 
of the Fathers.’ Thus, many among ourselves have been led to 
imagine that these phrases are synonymous with the Religion and the 
Church of Rome. Qn this ground some have gone so far as to affirm, that 
to encourage and eidow Remanism in Ireland would be only a work of 
Justice and an act of Restitution. And, on the same principle, it has 
been asserted by some, that the hundreds and thousands of Irish, who 
have recently renounced the errors of Rome, have, by so doing, abjured 
the faith of their Fathers, and have embraced a new Religion. It is 
time that the light of History should dispel these illusions. It is time, 
that they who hold this language should be called upon in the name of 
Him Who is the Truth, to substantiate what they say. Produce your 
cause, saith the Lord; bring forth your strong reasons. Let us.not 
have assertions, but proofs. Let them show,—if they can,—that the 
Bishop of Rome exercised supreme authority in Ireland for a thousand 
years after Christ. Are they able to do so? No, my brethren, the 
truth is—and it is time that the truth should be known by all,—that 
Romanism in Ireland is a new religion, that it came in by stealth, in 
an age of darkness; and that the renunciation of the Papal Supremacy 
is not an act of apostasy, (Heaven forbid!) but a right and necessary 
exercise of Christian Liberty; and if it be coupled—as it ever ought 
to be coupled—with the reception of Holy Scripture (interpreted by 
Antiquity) as the supreme Standard and all-sufficient Rule of Faith, 
then it is a blessed re/urn to the Old Religion, the religion of ancient 
Ireland, the Religion of the Island of the Saints, in her purest and 
happiest days. 

“If this can be clearly shown (as it is my belief it may, and with 
God’s blessing it is my hope to prove it can), then an unspeakable 
comfort will thence arise to those who abjure Popery, and a strong 
motive will thus be presented to others to follow their example. They 
will feel that by ceasing to be Papists, they become better Patriots ; 
that they indentify themselves with their own ancestors of their earliest 
Christian History, and with the noblest and most glorious associations 
of their native land, and that they are recovering their ancient religious 
privileges, to which it owed its happiness and glory *.” 


? Sermons on Irish Church, pp. 11—13. 
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With a view of showing the falsity of Romish assertions on 
this point, Dr. Wordsworth, in his second sermon, enters fully 
into the history of the Apostle of Ireland, as he may well be 
called, St. Parricx. He proves clearly that the venerable saint, 
probably by birth a Scotchman, had no connexion whatever with 
the See of Rome, and consequently that her claim to a Supre- 
macy over the Irish Church, in consequence of St. Patrick’s 
mission, is a false and idle claim. Dr. Wordsworth then gives 
St. Patrick’s “Confession of Faith,” which we must quote at 
length, giving, at the same time, the deductions which, by every 
principle of logical inference, must plainly be drawn from that 
Confession :-— 


‘‘ And what was his doctrine? 

‘*At the commencement of the same work he has inserted his own 
profession of Faith. It bears a strong resemblance to the Nicene 
Creed. 

“* There is no other God’ (he declares) ‘ besides God the Father 
and His Son Jesus Christ, Whom we confess to have been from ever- 
lasting with the Father, and Who was begotten before all things, and by 
Whom all things were made, visible and invisible, and Who was made 
man, and overcame death, and ascended into heaven to the Father. 
And God gave unto Him all power over every name in heaven and 
earth, and under the earth, that every tongue should confess, that Jesus 
Christ is Lord and God. We believe in Him, and expect that He will 
come again to judge the quick and dead, and will render to every man 
according to his works; and He has poured out upon us abundantly 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, the pledge of immortality, Who maketh us 
to believe and obey, and to be sons of God the Father, and to be 
fellow-heirs of Christ Whom we confess; and we adore One God in the 
Trinity of the Sacred Name.’ 

‘Such is the Creep of St. Patrick, set down with his own hand, 
at the close of his long life, in the Volume which he left as a bequest to 
the people of Ireland. 

What, therefore, shall we now say? With feelings of respect and 
affection, we address ourselves to our Roman Catholic brethren in the 
Kingdom of Ireland. Take the Creed of St. Patrick in one hand ; and 
take the Trent Creed, or Creed of Pope Pius 1V.,in the other. Place 
them side by side. Compare the two. The Trent Creed, which Rome 
now imposes on all Ecclesiastics, has added twelve Articles to the 
Nicene Creed, which we hold; and it declares that belief in those 
twelve Articles is necessary to everlasting salvation. It says, ‘ Hac 
est Catholica Fides, extra quam nemo salvus esse potest.’ Now, let 
us inquire, Do you find those twelve Articles in the Creed of St. 
Patrick? One of those Articles is an assertion of Roman Supremacy. 
Do you find that there?—No. Another is, Obedience to the Pope. Do 
you find that there?—No. Another is, Belief in Transubstantiation. 
Another is, Belief in Purgatory. Do you find them there ?—No. 
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Another is, Communion in one kind. Is that there?—No. Do you 
find a single one of those twelve Articles there? No, not one. And 
yet you assert, that a belief in all these Articles is necessary to salva- 
tion, and you denounce us as heretics and innovators, because we do 
not, and cannot, receive them, What! if all these are necessary, how 
is it that St. Patrick does not mention one of them? Was the Apostle 
of Ireland a heretic? If so, we are content to be heretics with him. 
We are satisfied with his Creed. We hold every Article of it. And we 
leave it to you to consider, whether, if you are not content with St. 
Patrick’s Creed, you ought to claim St. Patrick as your Apostle,—or, 
if you desire to have St. Patrick as your Apostle, you ought not to be 
content with your Apostle’s Creed ? , 

‘Once more. As we have observed, St. Patrick’s Confession is an 
autobiographical memoir of his ministerial career. 

“Tf now, St. Patrick had been sent to Ireland from Rome, if he had 
been ordained at Rome, if he had been dependent on Rome, and had 
supposed that Ireland was subject, either temporally or spiritually, to 
the Roman See, he would have intimated in his Confession that this 
was the case. Your Bishops now call themselves, Bishops by the 
Grace of God and the Apostolic See, meaning thereby the See of Rome. 
St. Patrick, the first Bishop of Ireland, would have done the same. But 
now refer to his own life. Open his Confession. Does he state that he 
received his ministerial authority from Rome?—No. Does he say that 
he and his flock are subject to Rome?—-No. What then, does he say 
of Rome? He mentions the Ciergy of Ireland; he mentions the 
Clergy of Britain; he mentions the Clergy of France; but he never 
mentions the Clergy of Rome. The words Roman Bishop, Roman 
See, are not to be found there. The name of Rome does not occur 
once in his work. I leave it to you, my brethren, to draw the neces- 
sary inferences from these memorable facts *.” 

In his third sermon, Dr. Wordsworth considers the Irish 
Church in the age of St. Columba, and draws a very beautiful 
picture of her then happy and flourishing condition, We can 


only find room for one striking passage :— 


** More than a thousand years ago the Church of Ireland was the 
burning and shining light of the Western World. Her Candlestick was 
seen from afar, diffusing its rays, like the luminous beacon of some 
lofty Lighthouse planted on a rock amid the foaming surge of the 
ocean, and casting its light over the dark sea, to guide the mariner in 
his course. Such was the Church of Ireland then. Such she was 
specially to us. We, we of this land, must not endeavour to conceal 
our obligations to her. We must not be ashamed to confess, that with 
regard to Learning,—and especially with regard to Sacred Learning,— 
Ireland was in advance of England at that time. The sons of our 
nobles and gentry were sent for education thither. Ireland was the 


* Sermons on Irish Church, pp, 44—48. 
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University of the West. She was rich in Libraries, Colleges, and 
Schools. She was famous, as now, for hospitality, She received those 
who came to her, with affectionate generosity, and provided them books 
and instructors. She trained them in sound learning, especially in the 
Word of God. 

‘Nor is this all. We, my brethren, are bound to remember that 
the Christianity of England and of Scotland was, in a great measure 
reflected upon them from the West, by the instrumentality of Irish 
Missionaries, especially of those who came from the Scriptural School of 
Iona, ‘That school was founded in the sixth century by St. Columba, 
He came from Ireland. He was of her ancient line of Kings. He is 
justly regarded as the Apostle of the Highlands and Western Isles of 
Scotland. And if (as we have already seen to be probable) St. Patrick, 
the Apostle of Ireland, was a native of Scotland, both countries may 
find pleasure in the reflexion, that Ireland repaid the debt, and sent an 
Apostle to Scotland in the person of St. Columba ‘.” 


But we approach an epoch in Irish Church history of very 
grave importance, and one we must consider carefully, Dr. 
Wordsworth proves to demonstration, that, from the introduc- 
tion of Christianity in the fifth century down to the seventh and 
eighth centuries, there are not the faintest traces of the Church 
of Rome having exercised the slightest spiritual domination over 
the Church of Ireland. But, in the ninth century, Ireland was 
invaded by the Danes, who established themselves principally in 
Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford. Being converted to Chris- 
tianity in the tenth century, these invaders did not unite them- 
selves, as they should have done, with the ancient Church of 
Ireland, but, claiming affinity with the Normans, already planted 
in Britain, they procured consecration for their bishops from the 
see of Canterbury; and thus, the English Church being then 
under subjection to Rome, in the course of the next century a 
footing was first gained for Rome in Ireland,—a footing which 
she did not fail speedily to extend. a.p. 1106, the first Papal 
Legate, Gillebert, Bishop of Limerick, was nominated by Gregory 
VII. Then, a.v. 117], came the invasion of Henry II. The 
petty chieftains of Ireland, worn out with internal dissensions, 
readily submitted to his sway. At the Council of Cashel, 1172, 
Ireland became, ‘‘ temporally and spiritually, subject to a, 0 
and through England—to Rome.” Then came the degra ation 
of John, when the King of England did homage for his crown to 
a Papal Legate. ’ 
It is impudently asserted by Romanists, that we owe Magna 
Charta to the influence of the Romish Church, What says Dr. 


Wordsworth on this point :— 


* Sermons on Irish Church, pp. 71-73. 
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“The Barons of England obtained Magna Charta from King John, 
and it is sometimes alleged by adherents of Rome that the Barons of 
England were Romanists, and that therefore we owe Magna Charta to 
Rome. But what is the fact? 

“* After the submission made by King John to the Papal Legate, the 
Pope, Innocent III., claimed England, as well as Ireland, as his own. 
The King had bound himself by an oath to the Barons that he would 
observe Magna Charta. But the Pope absolved him from that oath. 

* To cite the Pope’s own words, in a Bull still extant, ‘ We utterly 
reprobate and condemn this compact, and we forbid the King to observe 
it under pain of anathema.’ 

* Rome condemned Magna Charta; she absolved the King from 
his oath to keep it; she interdicted him from observing it. And yet, 
it is said by some, that England owes Magna Charta to “Rome *,” 


We have next to consider the period which intervened between 
Henry Il. and Henry VIII., a very interesting period to con- 
sider, and for this reason :—Rome tells us that the only method 
of tranquillizing ‘‘ unhappy Ireland ” is by bringing her under her 
dominion. But the answer is obvious. What 1s the most melan- 
choly period in Irish histery? When did she groan under the 
greatest amount of crime, oppression, and misery. Precisely at 
that identical period, when Rome had the fullest sway, during 
those identical three hundred years between the two Henrys, 
when her rule was most absolute,—when, if ever, on her showing, 
Ireland should have been flourishing and happy. But she was 
then, as now, “unhappy Ireland,” and then, as now, from the 
same cause, the baneful and pernicious influence of the Church of 
Rome. Dr. Wordsworth draws a striking picture of the misery 
of the Irish people during this period. We must extract the 
conclusion at which he arrives from the consideration of it :— 


“We are placed,” he says, ‘on our guard against the specious 
allegations of those who would now persuade us that if Ireland is to 
flourish, she must accept the Rule of Rome. If she is to prosper, 
they say, Romish Legates must be received there, a Romish hierarchy 
must domineer there, Romish titles must pass current there, Romish 
Councils must be convened there,—and, if they would complete the 
picture of Romish.domination,—Italian Priests must be beneficed there 
—lItalian Prelates must levy tribute there,—Peter-pence must be paid 
there. 

** But to this we reply, Why do you speak to us of what might be ? 
All these things that you desire, have already been. Your wishes 
have been gratified; your aspirations have been fulfilled five centuries 
ago. We do not ask for ideal dreams of the future ; we know—know 
too well—the stern realities of the past. Rome does, indeed, labour to 


§ Sermons on Irish Church, pp. 11], 112. 
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beguile us by shows and semblances of sanctity. She has fastings, 
and prayers, and processions, and pilgrimages, litanies, and jubilees, 
religious houses, and confraternities :—she comes to us wearing on her 
head a halo of holiness. Thus she dazzles our eyes. But what says 
Christ? By their fruits ye shall know them. By her fruits we have 
known her. And now we need only say to these enthusiastic advocates 
of Roman domination in Ireland, who would regenerate that country 
by means of the Papacy, Look back first to the most glorious period of 
Irish History; and then look back to the gloomiest period of Irish 
History. Ireland knew nothing of Rome in the first period; she 
knew much of Rome in the second period; and then her gold became 
dim, and the fine gold was changed into dross. How did the faithful 
city become an harlot! it had been full of judgment: righteousness had 
lodged in it ; but now murderers. Her princes are rebellious, and com- 
panions of thieves ; they judge not the fatherless, neither doth the cause 
of the widow come unto them. These were the fruits of Roman ascend- 
ancy for which you so eagerly sigh. Enough of these fruits yet remains 
to satisfy you; for the tree still survives. And if it be permitted to 
strike deeper root, and to stretch its branches more widely, these fruits 
will abound more; and we know too well from the past what will be 
the result for the future °.” 


And now, we approach the period of what Romanists call the 
“ Great Schism,” but what we call, and God grant that we may 
never cease to do so, the “‘ Glorious Reformation.” Dr. Words- 
worth very ably replies to the ad captandum argument respecting 
the personal character of Henry VIII. He shows that God, in 
the Old Testament, is described as frequently accomplishing His 
purposes by very unworthy instruments ; secondly, that Romanists 
have certainly no right, looking on their own history, to taunt us 
with respect to that monarch; and, moreover, however bad he 
might be, he was exactly what the Church of Rome herself made 
him! We must quote one passage here :— 


“ First,” says Dr. Wordsworth, “ we would turn to our Roman 
Catholic Brethren and ask, May not their own argument haply recoil 
upon themselves? You affirm that Rome is the ‘ Mistress of Churches,’ 
and that the Roman Pontiff is ‘ Universal Bishop.’ But by whom were 
those titles conferred? By the Emperor Phocas. And who was he? 
a murderer,—another Zimri—who slew his master, the Emperor Mau- 
rice. And why were those titles bestowed by Phocas on the Roman 
Bishop and his see? From resentment against the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and from ambitious desires to gain the favour and coun- 
tenance of Rome to his own enormities. They were given by a 
sanguinary tyrant for a wicked purpose. Reproach us not therefore 
with the sins of Henry VIII. whom we do not recognize as Founder of 


6 Sermons on Irish Church, pp. 145, 146. 
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the Church in Ireland, lest we remind you of the vices of one from 
whom the titles were derived, on which you claim the homage of the 
world. 

Again, let us desire you to recollect, who first subdued the Church 
of Ireland to the sway of Rome? King Henry IJ. And by whom 
was he invited to Ireland? By an adulterous Prince, Dermot Mac 
Murrough. And what was the character of Henry II.? You your- 
selves charge him with murder—the murder of one whom you have 
canonized as a Saint and a Martyr, Thomas of Canterbury. We know 
also that he was a faithless husband and a bad father. And you assert 
that he was brought to Ireland, not by any love of the Church, but 
from personal ambition. Strange it is that the subjugation of Ireland 
to Rome by such a prince as Henry II. should be a laudable work, 
although, as you admit, it was effected by evil men, acting from the 
worst motives, and yet you should not allow us to deny that the emanci- 
pation of the Irish Church from the thraldom of Rome by Henry VIII. 
was evil, because the agent employed by God to effect it was not a reli- 
gious King, and was not swayed by holy desires’.” 


We must pass very cursorily over the proof which Dr. Words- 
worth brings forward of the regularity and order with which the 
Irish Reformation was conducted. He shows that it was carried 
on by lawful Synods of the Church—that in 1551, a Synod of 
Irish Bishops received the English Liturgy—that in 1560-1, a 
Synod of Irish Bishops was held for “ establishing the Protestant 
religion”—that all the Bishops of Ireland, except two, took the 
oath of supremacy, the only two recusants being the usurping 
occupants of the Sees of Meath and Kildare, from which Sces 
Queen Mary had ejected the lawful prelates, because they were 
married men—and that Ireland was gradually, but surely and 
quietly, conforming to the principles of the Reformation, until the 
excommunication of Elizabeth by Pius V., to whom, and to 
whom alone, all the subsequent miseries of Ireland are really to 
be attributed. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the Romish 
Church in Ireland, as in England, is an usurping and schismatic 
Church. We must quote the very striking passage in which Dr. 
Wordsworth discusses this point :— 


“ Again, with respect to Church Government. They assert that the 
present Reformed Church of Ireland dates its origin from the middle of 
the sixteenth century; that it is a New Church, and, therefore, No 
Church. 

* But not only do we deny this, but we desire them to look at them- 
selves. According to the decrees of the Ancient Church, there can be 
but one Bishop in a Diocese, and one Archbishop in a Province; and 


? Sermons on Irish Church, pp. 171, 172. 
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he who intrudes into a See already occupied by another, is guilty of 
schism, and is no lawful Bishop. Now, therefore, let us ask the present 
Romish Bishops in Ireland,—Who sent them? Who gave them 
authority to execute the Episcopal office in Ireland? Let them trace 
back their succession, if they can, even to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Grant, for argument’s sake, that they can do this, which is 
dubious. But, if they arrive there, there they must stop; they cannot 
go a single step further back. Their Ecclesiastical ancestors of that 
period were not consecrated by Bishops of Ireland. The hands of the 
successors of St. Patrick were never laid upon their heads. They 
started up without predecessors, uncalled and unlooked for. They 
were not of Irish creation; they came from foreign lands, from Italy 
and Spain; some of them sent under a curse from the Pope, if they 
refused to go. And wherefore did they come ?—To seize upon Epis- 
copal titles worn by rightful owners; to invade Episcopal offices exe- 
cuted by lawful rulers; to intrude into Irish Dioceses occupied by 
Irish Bishops. Thus they set up a new altar against the true altar; 
they raised up a new Priesthood and a new Episcopate against the 
ancient Priesthood and ancient Episcopate in Ireland; they were 
spiritual usurpers; they followed in the way of Jeroboam, and walked 
in the gainsaying of Korah. 

*‘And by what means and instruments did they prosecute their 
work? Not by the arms of the Spirit, but by fire and sword. During 
the first ten years of Queen Elizabeth, Ireland was comparatively 
peaceful. It seemed as if she had now, at length, a promise of hap- 
piness.s The Word of God had been made more accessible to the 
people. Many thousand printed copies of the Holy Scriptures were 
now, for the first time, circulated in Ireland, The Queen had given 
command that the Bible should be translated into the Irish tongue. 
There seemed to be One Church and One People. Then it was that 
the Bishop of Rome interposed and confounded all things. He excom- 
municated the Queen. ‘Thrice he fulmined his anathemas against her. 
He pretended to dethrone her, and to give her dominions to a foreign 
power, and sent the Spanish Armada against her. He excited her 
subjects to rebel, and despatched emissaries into Ireland, who fanned 
the flame of civil war, and brought consecrated plumes, and banners, 
and beads, and Agnus-Deis, from Rome, and promised the same indul- 
gences to those who fought against their Queen as he gave to those who 
warred against the Turks. Thus Ireland became the scene of a reli- 
gious war. So it continued for near forty years. Churches were 
burnt and pillaged, and the work of Reformation was arrested. Such 
were the circumstances under which the predecessors of the Romish 


Hierarchy in Ireland were introduced into that country®.” 


And now, for the present, we must leave Dr. Wordsworth. 
We shall have to refer to him again, by and bye, when we come 


® Sermons on Irish Church, pp. 226229. 
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to speak of the New Rerormarion, which is now, with such 
wonderful rapidity, progressing in Ireland. We have said, we 
trust, sufficient to prove that Serjeant Shee’s proposal, specious 
and moderate as it appears on paper, is really a fraudulent pro- 
posal, and can only be carried out by spoliation and robbery. If 
the Irish Roman Church be schismatic, as we have shown it to 
be—if the only Church which can trace her lawful and unbroken 
succession to the earliest periods of Irish Church history, be the 
Established Church—then, surely, Serjeant Shee can have no 
shadow of a right to take away the property of the one, for the 
purpose of endowing the other, any more than the English Parlia- 
ment can have a right to take the revenues of the See of Canterbury 
for the purpose of endowing the ‘* Archbishopric of Westminster.” 

But we turn now to our second proposed subject of inquiry, 
viz.:—Have the Romish priesthood so conducted themselves in 
Treland, as to have at all events a moral, if not a legal claim to 
attention, support, and assistance from the British Parliament ? 
Fortunately, owing to the recent researches of Sir Francis Bond 
Head, we are at no loss for an answer to the question. We 
strongly suspect, that no traveller ever spent so short a time in a 
strange country, who produced such a mass of valuable informa- 
tion as the result of his visit. We regret, deeply, that we 
cannot give to Sir Francis the space and attention to which he 
is fairly entitled, but as we bring his testimony forward for a 
definite and specific object, we can only allude very briefly to the 
general contents of his able and interesting volume. 

Sir Francis gives a-very graphic account of the “ National 
System of Education.” We must extract his description of the 
infant school department; and also the reflection which sug- 
gested itself to his mind after a thorough inspection of the 
routine of arrangements :— 


“On proceeding,” he says, “ to the infants’ school, I found 300 of 
them in their playground, drawn up in four or five formal lines, just 
ready, with little monitors at their side, to tottle into school. 

“Their faces were all clean, and they were waiting with serious 
countenances for the ringing of the bell, when, all of a sudden, in con- 
sequence of a little ‘ soft nonsense’ I had whispered into the ear of the 
teacher in charge of their yard, she called out to them in a loud tone, 
‘Children! you may have five minutes more play!’ By the explosion 
of gunpowder one could scarcely have scattered them more suddenly in 
all directions. In one second the formality of their position and coun- 
tenances had vanished, and all over the gritty precincts of the yard 
they were, mostly with little bare feet, to be seen running, tumbling, 
jumping, and laughing. A lot of more intelligent faces and beautiful 
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complexions no one could desire to behold. Their glossy hair was of 
all colours. 

‘In the middle of the yard were two poles, but the amusement they 
appeared most to enjoy was scrambling up a steep inclined wooden 
trough, and, on reaching the summit, squatting down and, without the 
slightest attention to the adjustment of their clothes, sliding down a 
corresponding descending wooden trough, the bottom of which was not 
only highly polished, but literally worn into two little furrows by the 
endless friction that, by the inventive powers of the Commissioners, 
had been applied to it. In a few instances, as a great joke, a child, 
instead of sitting, went down this montagne Russe head-foremost, on 
its stomach or back as it preferred. 

“Any one witnessing the innocent, happy joy of these children, 
would reasonably have hoped that the hand of Time would have been 
arrested, but, as usual, he was inexorable; the five minutes came to an 
end—the bell rang—the children, stomach versus back, fell out into five 
lines, and by word of command of her majesty the queen of their yard 
they once again tottled into their schoolroom. 

“On arriving there in the morning they deposit their hats and caps 
in a basket placed at one end of each of their respective forms, and 
their bread (dinner) in another basket at the other end. 

*‘In the schoolroom I found, seated in various directions, a number 
of very intelligent-looking female teachers, each of whom had sus- 
pended before her a picture. One represented the whole process of 
making bread, from the ploughing of land for wheat to reaping, thrash- 
ing, grinding, and baking. Another, the various preparations which 
leather undergoes, and the mode of making shoes, Another was a 
carpenter’s shop, with delineations of all his tools, Another, as a 
trifling change, a representation of the solar system, 

* Each poor teacher, like Prometheus on his rock, was chained to the 
picture she had undertaken to explain; but as she could not long 
continue to propound its contents to one group, the chief Superintendent 
every now and then, as if a wasp had stung her, gave a stamp and a 
whistle, on which each group of children, under a tiny monitor—in 
many instances not four years old, and who is changed every week— 
moved successively to the next picture, which was no sooner explained 
than, in obedience to another sudden stamp and whistle, these little but- 
terflies, with their monitor, flew to sip the honey of the adjoining flower. 

“In a neighbouring room I found a congregation of infants on 
benches raised one above another, merrily singing a tune, into which 
had been artfully slipped a very small portion of the multiplication table, 
and as this medicine evidently made them very shortly more or less 
drowsy (I saw one tiny sinner from the bottom of her soul give a 
decided yawn), the teacher artfully revived them by saying very softly, 
‘Let’s take another sleep!’ on which, with great glee, they all threw 
themselves backwards, an exertion and a joke combined, which on their 
being ordered to awake, completely revived them. One little girl, 
however, of about two years old, who had over-acted the part, remained 
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sound asleep; and, as, with her tiny mouth open, her glossy flaxen 
hair lay wild and loose upon her rosy cheeks, I strongly felt how un- 
conscious she was of the parental endeavours which the Lord-Lieutenant, 
together with Commissioners the Archbishop of Dublin, the Archbishop 
Murray, Lord Bellew, the Lord Chancellor, the Bishop of Meath, the 
Right Hon, Alex. Macdonnell, and others of the highest attainments in 
Ireland, were making to impart, not only to her, but to 511,239 other 
children throughout Ireland, infantine habits of cleanliness and obedience, 
as also the inestimable advantages of an admirable education. And 
yet I could not help repeating to myself how lamentable is the reflec- 
tion, that while, at an annual expenditure of 164,577/., Parliament is 
assisting this great work, the Commissioners, although they have bene- 
volently spared no pains in giving to the children they have undertaken 
to educate every temporal assistance that ingenuity could possibly desire, 
cannot to this day agree among themselves as to the admission of the 
Bible, or even in the construction of any simple Christian prayer in 
which the rising generation of Irish, Catholics and Protestants, might 
be taught to unite! In short, to the discredit of both religions, these 
children, who are taught so innocently to join together ‘ with heart and 
voice’ ina harmonious song of national homage to their Sovereign, 
are literally, by the dark rules of the institution—which ‘exclude 
from the general scliool all Catechisms and books inculeating peculiar 
religious opinions ’—strictly forbidden from exclaiming together with 
similar unanimity,— 

‘**Grory to Gop IN THE HIGHEST, AND ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD- 
WILL TOWARDS MEN’, ” 

One subject, to which Sir Francis paid great attention, is, at 
the present time, of special interest, viz. the College of May- 
nooth, Our readers will be glad of the opportunity of obtaining 
some authentic information respecting that College. Sir Francis 
thus deseribes the method by which that information was ac- 
quired :— 


‘Ina few minutes,” he says, “the door from the entrance-hall opened, 
and in walked the Vice-President, in his black gown. He appeared to 
be about 40 years of age ; he was tall, light, and active, with a counte- 
nance not only exceedingly clever, but particularly mild and pleasing. 
He had my card in his hand; and I had searcely apologized for calling 
upon him, as a complete stranger, when he replied, ‘ You were Governor 
of Canada?’ I answered, ‘ I was.’ And, rather to my surprise, he 
then added, * And you have taken the part of Louis Napoleon?’ As I 
did not want to enter into that subject, | briefly said, ‘ I had ;’ mut- 
tering to myself at the moment, ‘ Well, you read the Times at all 
events!’ * Do you want,’ said he, ‘ to see our College ?’ 

“ Of course I did; but as I was particularly anxious that he should 
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not consider I had come merely from private curiosity, I at once took 
my black note-book out of my pocket, and opening it, and displaying 
to him some ten or fifteen pages of pencil writing, I said very gravely, 
‘I yesterday took these notes of the system of Irish education 
pursued in Marlborough Street, Dublin. If you see no objection, I 
desire to take similar notes, not on theological subjects, but on the 
general management of this College.’ 

‘* For a moment I fancied I saw a very small cloud of reflection flit 
across the sunshine and serenity of his countenance; but it had scarcely 
vanished when he said, with great kindness of manner, ‘I will show 
you every thing myself’.’” 


He then gives the following account of the Institution :— 


‘It appears that the establishment of the Royal College of St. 
Patrick at Maynooth, founded on Mr. Pitt’s recommendation, in 1795, 
by the Irish Parliament in the reign of George III., consists at present 
of a President, a Vice-President, a Dean, two junior Deans, a Prefect 
of the Dunboyne establishment, who also acts as Librarian, a Bursar, 
and a Secretary to the Board of Trustees, composed of three Catholic 
Archbishops, seven Bishops, and four Irish noblemen. 

** The Professors are of 

** Dogmatical and Moral Theology. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. 
English Rhetoric and French. 
Ecclesiastical History. 
Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics. 
Humanity. 
Irish, 

‘* There are also attached to the Institution, a Counsel, a Law-agent, 
a Physician, a consulting Physician, a Surgeon, a consulting Surgeon, 
two resident Medical Attendants, and lastly a Printer and Bookseller. 

‘‘ For the maintenance of this establishment the sum of about 8000/, 
was annually voted by the Irish, and afterwards by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, from 1795 to 1807, when an additional 5000/. was granted for 
the enlargement of the buildings. , From 1808 to 1813 the annual vote 
was 8283/,, and from 1813 to 1845 it was raised to 8923/. By the 
Act of 8 and 9 Vict. c. 25, the College, on the recommendation of Sir 
Robert Peel, was placed on a new foundation, and permanently en- 
dowed for the maintenance and education of 500 students, and of 20 
senior scholars on the Dunboyne foundation, for the support of which . 
the College receives from the fee simple estates of the late Lord Dun- 

boyne 460/. a-year. 

‘‘ Besides providing for the annual cost of commons, &c., for these 
520 students, of allowances to the 20 Dunboyne students, and to 250 
students of the three senior classes, and of salaries to the president, 
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superiors, and professors, the Act above quoted moreover vested in the 
Commissioners of Public Works the sum of 80,000/., for erecting the 
buildings necessary to accommodate the enlarged number of students, 
which at present amounts to 520. 

“ The rules for their admission are as follows : 

‘No applicant can be received as a student at Maynooth College un- 
less he be designed for the priesthood in Ireland, be sixteen years of 
age, be recommended by his bishop, and unless he be competent to pass 
a prescribed examination. 

* The ordinary course of study requires for its completion five years, 
after which the student is deemed fit to be made a priest; but those 
who, by their superior qualifications, have been selected for the Dun- 
boyne establishment, continue their course for three additional years. 
The studies principally consist of Greek and Latin classicg, rhetoric, 
mathematics, French, English composition, the historical books of the 
Bible, logic, moral philosophy, natural history, ecclesiastical history, 
theology, and the Hebrew and Irish languages. 

The Vice-President explained to me, that within the territory of 
the College, which comprises about 80 acres, there are three separate 
sets of buildings, namely : 

* 1, One containing 390 senior students, composed of a sort of bar- 
rack, forming three sides of a hollow square (the front of this building 
is that with two wings, which I have already described), 

** 2. A new college just erected in rear of the old one by the Parlia- 
mentary grant of the 8 & 9 Vict. c. 25, forming also three sides of a 
hollow square. 

** 3. A large detached building of two fronts, containing 130 junior 
students whom, on their arrival, it is deemed advisable to keep for three 
years by themselves *.” 


The manner of living, and the opportunities of recreation, are 
thus described : — 


** At nine in the morning the students have breakfast, composed of 
bread and butter, with tea or cocoa, At three they dine (excepting on 
Fridays and fast-days, when they are restricted to eggs, puddings or 
pies, and potatoes) on meat, vegetables, bread, beer, and water. At 
eight in the evening they have a supper of bread and cocoa. 

‘On descending we came into the hollow square, surrounded on one 
side by the entrance front, and on the other side by the dormitories I 
have just described, which occupy on each side three stories of 33 
windowy each. The space included by these buildings is an encircled 
green lawn, on which are growing very luxuriantly two dark yew-trees. 

“As a group of students passed us I asked the Vice-President 
whether they were ever allowed to go into the village? In reply, he 
told me that on Wednesdays they were permitted to take a walk under 
the guidance of the Dean; that at Christmas and Easter they have a 
few days holiday, but remain in the College; that in the summer they 
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have 55 days’ vacation, during which they are supposed to be delivered 
over to their bishop or parish priest. I asked whether those who 
remained at Maynooth during the vacation (this summer they amounted 
to upwards of 60) were allowed to go out? ‘Oh, no,’ he replied; ‘a 
student with us is a/ways under the inspection of his superior.’ 

‘““* Qn the 3rd of September,’ he added (I copied his words as he 
spoke them, and afterwards read them to him to see that they were 
quite correct), ‘On the 38rd of September commences a ‘spiritual 
retreat.’ During the whole of that interval all the Superiors, Pro- 
fessors, and Students observe perfect silence, devoting themselves 
wholly to religious exercises, and communing only with God. So 
solemn is the separation from each other and from the world, that they 
are in the habit of taking leave of each other, by shaking hands and 
bidding farewell as if going on a long journey ; and when it is over, in 
like manner, they meet each other as if after a long absence, as though 


they had not seen each other in the interim *,’” 


Sir Francis gives the following extract from one of their books 
of devotions, which he found lying about :— 


‘A portion of it appeared to have been much thumbed, and, the 
leaves opening of their own accord at that particular spot, I read as 
follows :— 


“¢Oh! Holy Trinity, one God, have Honourable Vessel. 


mercy upon us. | Vessel of Singular Devotion. 
Holy Mary. Mystical Rose, 
Holy Mother of God. Tower of David. 
Holy Virgin of Virgins. Tower of Ivory. 
Mother of Christ. Tower of Gold. 
Mother of Divine Grace. Ark of the Covenant. 
Most Pure Mother. Gate of Heaven. 
Most Chaste Mother. Morning Star. 
Most Undefiled Mother. Health of the Weak. 
Most Amiable Mother. Refuge of Sinners. 
Most Admirable Mother. Comfort of the Afflicted. 
Mother of our Creator. Help of Christians. 
Mother of our Redeemer. Queen of Angels. 
Most Prudent Virgin. Queen of Patriarchs. 
Most Venerable Virgin. Queen of Prophets. 
Most Renowned Virgin. Queen of Apostles. 
Most Powerful and Most Merci- Queen of Martyrs. 

ful Virgin. Queen of Confessors. 
Most Faithful Virgin. Queen of Virgins. 
Mirror of Justice. Queen of all Saints. 
Seal of Wisdom. O Lamb of God, who takest 
Cause of our Joy. away the sins of the world. 
Spiritual Vessel. Spare us, O Lord.’ 
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“ The little volume containing the above prayer was entitled ‘ Tur 


Key to Hraven‘*.’” 


And yet Romanists tell us that they pay no homage to the 
Blessed Virgin, which is in the slightest degree inconsistent 
with that entire devotion of heart and mind, which Scripture, in 
every page, directs us to pay to that Divine Berne in whom the 
spirit of Mary rejoiced as HER Saviour ! 

We shall conclude our notice of Maynooth with a description 
of the daily routine of Students in term. It will be seen how 
minutely every moment of the time is marked out—how rigid is 
the rule under which they live :— 


* They rise ordinarily,” says Sir Francis, “at 6. (in May and June 
at 5.) 


“From 6 to 6} Dressing. 
99 6} ” 7 Prayer. 
. 7 < 8} Study. 
m 8. ss 9 Mass. 
99 9 sa 9} Breakfast. 
“ OF 55 10 Recreation. 


—— | i 103 Study. 
wo AOR wt A Class. 


ae I - 12 Recreation. 
» a8 - 2 Study. 

- 2 - 3 Class. 

m 3 si 3°40 Dinner. 

- 3°40 ,, 5 Recreation. 
wc we OOS Genie, 

mn 45. 7 Recreation. 
zs 7 as 8 Study. 

» 8 toabout 8°12 Supper. 

a 8°12 to 9 Recreation. 
- 9 9} Night Prayer. 


” 9 
Lights extinguished at 10, 


‘‘T then observed to him that I was glad I had visited compartment 
A of the Library, as people in England were usually of opinion that 
Roman Catholics did not read the Bible. 

“He replied in the following words, which I read to him from my 
note-book to ascertain—as I told him—that I had correctly copied 
them from his mouth. 

** Tt is a rule of our Establishment,’ said he, * that every young man 
at entrance should be provided with a copy of the Bible, for his own 
individual use; and so solicitous are we for the observance of this rule, 
that our Procurator purchases a number of Bibles, one of which is 
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handed by him to each student, immediately after his accession, if he 
has not already a Bible in his possession.’ 
aes ‘ But, said I, ‘do you not alter or suppress some portions of the 

ible ? 

“*On the contrary,’ he replied, ‘ we admit more books of Scripture 
than most Protestants,’ | 

“* And,’ said I to myself, ‘if the Procurator of the College of May- 
nooth actually purchases a Bible, and hands it to every candidate for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood ; and moreover, if Catholics admit more 
books of Scripture than most Protestants; what possible excuse can 
the Commissioners of Public Instruction in Dublin offer to God, or 
man, for virtually excluding the said Bible, throughout Christian 
Ireland, from the education of the Catholic and Protestant youth of 
both sexes*?’” 


In the second part of his book Sir Francis discusses at very 
great length the ‘‘ degraded condition of the Irish people,” and 
the origin of that degradation. He proves by an induction of 
particulars, into which our space forbids us to follow him, that 
this degradation is not to be attributed either to the Imperial 
Parliament, the British Government, the Irish Landlords, or the 
Irish people,—not, we presume, mainly to be ascribed, for we 
suspect that each and all of them have had a certain share in 
causing that degradation. He then puts this question :— 


‘ARE THE PRIESTHOOD OF IRELAND THE CAUSE OF THE MORAL 
DEGRADATION OF [RELAND ? 

“T reply, ‘THry are?’ 

“The affirmation of these two small monosyllables will of course 
excite the anger of those against whom they are directed ; but, as it is 
in sorrow rather than in anger that I very deliberately make the 
assertion, I calmly defy all the talents, ability, sophistry, artifice, and 
indignation of the Irish priesthood to repel the evidence I am about to 
adduce, for the avowed object of degrading in the estimation of every 
Irishman, and most especially of every Irishwoman—to the proper 
level—a clergy who—ZJ will prove it—have brought scandal on the 
sacred character of the Catholic Church, who have disgraced the cloth 
they wear, and who are culpably driving from a beloved soil hundreds 
of thousands of men, women, and little children, whom it was their 
especial duty spiritually and morally to befriend. 

“ As far as I am individually concerned I have no interest whatever 
in the prosecution of those whom I have thus publicly arraigned, I 
am in no way connected with them, with Ireland, with the Irish 
Government, with the Whig Government, or with Lord Derby's 
Government; but, like everybody, I owe a duty to my Sovereign and 
to my country, and, in performance thereof, I will at once proceed to 
substantiate what I have affirmed. All I ask of Ireland—in return for 
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the service I am endeavouring to render to her—is an unprejudiced 
hearing, a cool judgment, and an honest decision ®.” 


He grounds his assertion on the enormous amount of spiritual 
pomes wielded by the Romish priest through the agency of the 
Confessional, of Indulgences, of Excommunication, of suppressing 
parts of God’s Word, and of the celibacy of the Clergy. He then 
alludes to a local instance of the power of the Irish priesthood, 
and then asks the following very pertinent and _ searching 
question :— 

‘* And yet, how comes it, I emphatically ask, that with all these 
positions, and with all this superhuman power, the poor, good, virtuous 
Irish people, who, in fervent devotion to their revered religion, will 
proverbially do any thing that their priest bids them—how comes it, I 
ask, that, bound together only by Ribbonism, they are to be found 
almost every where, in squalid rags, living with their pigs and asses, 
and without metaphor, existing—most fearfully—with nething between 
them and the far west of America but the rind of a round root, 
which it has lately pleased the Almighty to fester and corrupt before 
it even comes to maturity ? 

‘Is it because the facility of cultivating that root, which supports 
dogs, sheep, fowls, pigs, and children, encourages early marriages; and 
that for every such early marriage the improvident couple is “required 
to pay to a certain personage the exorbitant fee of 25s. to begin mith, 
with a further demanded fee of 2s. 6d. for every child that it produces ? 

“‘Are the receipts of those fees the datent reason why every well- 
organized system of emigrating from such a degraded state has been 
strenuously opposed by the Irish priesthood ? 

‘Ts it to prevent the stimulating light of knowledge, which education 
would throw upon the Irish poor, that Archbishop M‘Hale, and the 
majority of the Irish priesthood, have unceasingly opposed, and are still 
strenuously opposing, that national system of education, the beneficial 
effects of which I have imperfectly described,—just as they have 
opposed that legal provision for the poor which prevents the parish 
priest from remaining their sole almoner? And while a stranger, in 
travelling through Ireland, cannot give a little child a halfpenny with- 
out receiving in return the indigenous words ‘God bless your Arnh’r,’ 
why is it that the Catholic population of Ireland have been and are still 
taught to revile, as a bitter enemy, that generous benefactor, the British 
Parliament, which in the late period of their distress assisted them to 
the enormous extent of eight millions? In short, in plain terms, is it, 
or is it not, the interest and the object of the Irish priesthood to keep 
their flocks in their present state of degradation? For if it be neither 
their interest nor their object, why, I ask, have they neglected to teach 
those who have so implicitly confided in them, to maintain clean 
dwellings, to wear decent clothing, and to adopt a species of cultivation 
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which would prevent them, to a considerable degree, from falling victims 
to a vegetable disease ? 

* Lastly,—I beg leave to ask, how comes it that the constabulary 
map at the commencement of this volume indisputably proves, to any 
one, at a single glance, that in the north of Ireland, where the poor are, 
generally speaking, under Protestant clergymen, as also on the western 
coast, where Protestantism has made great progress, there are infinitely 
less police stations—that is to say, there is infinitely less crime—than 
in the remaining portion of Ireland, where the poor are .under the 
especial and almost exclusive care of the Irish priesthood ? 

“In reply to my queries, will the archbishops, bishops, and Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland affirm that really they are not invested with 
power or influence enough to produce that moral change which Major- 
General Sir Duncan M‘Grigor and Colonel Brown—as it were by word 
of command—effect upon every Irishman that enlists either into the 
constabulary or into the Dublin police ? 

‘‘In the face of the staring fact that- Father Matthew—single-handed 
—prevailed upon millions of illiterate Protestant as well as Catholic 
Irishmen to drink cold water instead of warm whisky, will the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland declare that 
the Church of Rome has gifted them with so little power, and such 
feeble influence over their flocks, that it would be utterly hopeless to 
advise them to break the wicked band of Ribbonism, which, as is well 
known, is composed solely of Irish Roman Catholics ? 

‘The only calm and reasonable solution that can be offered of the 
phenomenon of an intelligent people living in the state of moral degra- 
dation I have so often described and bewailed, is either that their 
priests, whose influence over them is undeniable, are not gifted by the 
Pope with sufficient power, or that these Irish priests have had worldly 
objects in view, which, to say the least, have distracted their attention 
from the temporal welfare of their flocks; and on the horns of this 


dilemma I leave Archbishop M‘Hale’.” 


But Sir Francis does not content’ himself with bare theoretical 
assertions. He enters also, very minutely, into the practical part 
of the subject by an inquiry, ‘‘ What has been the open aggres- 
sive conduct of the Irish Priesthood?” We only wish that we 
could insure the answer which he supplies to this inquiry, being 
placed in the hands of every British senator, when the “ religious 
equality” question is brought forward in the House of Commons. 
Much of the proceedings of the Irish Priesthood at the recent 
elections we described in our last number. We must quote 
from Sir Francis, proof of the soundness of the reason we then 
gave for the desperate game the Irish Priesthood played at that 


election :— 
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“The Roman Catholic priesthood,” he says, “ clearly seeing that the 
‘Exodus’ of their fee-paying flocks, whom they have invariably 
refused to accompany, was progressing ; that every family settled across 
the wide blue waters of the Atlantic were beckoning to their com- 
patriots to follow them; that ‘ millions of Catholic souls had been lost’ 
in America; that the contagion was spreading even to the metropolis 
of their own country; and, lastly, that as the result of these united 
movements, by cholera, famine, &c., the Protestant population had so 
alarmingly increased, that it not only already nearly equalled, but that 
it threatened very shortly to overbalance in number (as it has always 
greatly overbalanced in wealth and in land) the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland, felt that,—unless some bold and decisive movement 
was made by them to get into Parliament members favourable to their 
views, namely, Ist, ‘ tenant-right,’ or a destruction of the title deeds of 
Protestant and Catholic landlords ; 2nd, ‘a reversion,’ as Archbishop 
M‘Hale has adroitly expressed it, ‘of the ecclesiastical funds of the 
Protestant Church to their original purposes of promoting Catholic 
piety, charity, and education ;’ 3rd, the stoppage of emigration ; and, 
4thly, above all, the abolition of the existing combined Protestant-cum- 
Catholic education of the people under the direction of the National 
Board of Education in Dublin,—their power, like their flocks, would 
vanish from the land. 

“Hitherto their masked influence had, as I have shown, been appa- 
rently simply negative. It was, however, only by positive force, by 
uniting together, and boldly casting aside their spiritual character,—in 
fact, by what may justly be termed ‘ taking the field, —that they could 
hope to maintain their position, They therefore, as is notorious, viru- 
lently increased their opposition to education: although the population 
of Ireland had sunk from eight millions to six, they increased the 
number of their priests ; and, as I have indisputably proved by their 
own evidence, they regularly organized a system for advocating, from 
the altars of their chapels and again in person on the hustings, hostility 
to landlords, to Lord Derby’s government, to Lord John Russell’s 
administration ; in short, to every human authority and to every human 
power that should dare presume to offer to their temporal interests and 
objects the smallest opposition. 

“* Of the conduct and speeches of the Irish priesthood during the late 
elections, I received from gentlemen and persons of high character who 
were present, and whose names, if called upon, I can produce, state- 
ments, on the truth of which the reader may implicitly rely *.” 


We may observe here that, since the meeting of Parliament, 
Mr. Vincent Scully very coolly called on Sir Francis to give up 
these authorities. His answer was of course a refusal to do any 
thing of the kind, but he, at the same time, pledged himself to 
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— them, and to substantiate every one of his statements, 
efore a Committee of the House of Commons. Will Mr. Scully 
move for such a Committee? We rather think not! 

We proceed to give a few extracts, descriptive of the manner 
in which the Irish priesthood wielded the enormous power they 
possess over the minds and consciences of the Irish people :— 


‘On the 27th of June, the priest of * * *, after mass, addressed 
his congregation as follows :— 

‘‘* The approaching election is not a war between two kingdoms, but 
it is a war against your religion; you ought therefore to vote for the 
Liberal candidates. * * * is a supporter of Lord Derby's government, 
and if Derby gets a majority he will crush you; the Government has 
already done all in its power to crush your religion. Priests and nuns 
are prevented from wearing their religious habits; the people therefore 
should be ready to sacrifice their lives for the support of Liberal candi- 
dates. ‘Those who have no votes should go to the houses of those who 
have, and if they will not go with you, you know what to do; and as 
regards myself, / will not administer the last Sacrament, if they were 
dying, to any person who shall vote for the support of the present 
Government.’ 

“On Sunday, the 25th of July, the priest of * * * spoke from the 
altar as follows :— 

“*T have to state, that those persons in this parish who yesterday 
voted for * * * are perjured men. Let them not come to me to speak 
about religion, for as long as I am in the parish J will have very little 
to say to them.’ 

‘On the following day the seats of the persons alluded to. were 
broken to pieces and thrown out of the chapel. 

“On Sunday, the Ist of August, a woman whose husband had voted 
for * * * was turned out of church by the priest of * * *, who, striking 
her at the same time on the back, exclaimed, ‘ Be off, mother of the 
old devil!’ (The poor woman was so frightened that she was confined 
to her bed for many days.) 

‘In the middle of the service of the mass, the priest, seeing this 
woman’s son, turned him out, too, saying, 

“67 will not administer the Communion to any one while that man 
remains !’ 

‘When mass was over, the priest went into a house, where, happen- 
ing to meet another son of the woman he had ejected from the church, 


he turned him out, saying, ; : 
“Tf T had but the ** * boys, Z would hunt your family out of fairs 


and markets.’ 


“In the chapel of * * *, after mass, the priest addressed his congre~ 


gation as follows :— 
“One of you present has voted for his landlord. 1 tell you all that 


any cause that man undertakes will not prosper. The man that is base 
enough to vote against his conscience and his country, his name and his 
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children’s names will be handed down to the tenth generation. If such 
a person should enter your house, order him out! If he remains, let 
every one in the house walk out; and when he goes to fairs or to 
market, let every one say, ‘There goes the man that betrayed his 
country !’ 

‘The priest of © * *, after mass was over, addressed his congrega- 
tion as follows :— 

“After denouncing ‘landlords and their accursed exterminating 
system,’ he said— 

“* As long as you get your rights commit no offence; but if the days 
of Cromwell are to return, / will not stop your arms from the wild spirit 
of revenge. (Cries of Bravo throughout the chapel.) May the curse 
of God light on the Judases who have voted against you, and may their 
conscience torment them till they go and hang themselves as Judas 
did !’ 

*** Any man,’ said the priest of * * *, after mass, ‘who shall vote 
for a supporter of the Derby Government, his name shall be recorded 
to be handed down to posterity in everlasting disgrace.’ 

‘After mass, on the 4th of July, the priest of * * * addressed his 
congregation as follows :—— 

** Catholic freeholders of this parish, now is the time for you to 
show independence, by voting for * * * and * * *. 

‘*** Any man that through fear of his landlord shall vote for the sup- 
porters of the present Government, I declare him to be a perjurer. 

**Q‘Connell called Lord Stanley a viper, and he has now brought 
forward a measure to prevent the Catholic clergy from appearing in 
their robes at any public meeting. J shall visit you all during the ensuing 
week °,’” 


The Irish priesthood ought to be the especial conservators of 
the peace of the country. Let us see how they discharge their 
mission :— 


“On the 29th of June the priest of * * * addressed his congrega- 
tion as follows :-— | 

““* The time is coming. I recommend that all of you get ready and 
have your blackthorn sticks and your arms prepared. Vote according 
to your consciences; but I tell you that he who votes for the enemy 
will not afterwards be able to live in the country. 

*** Donot spare those who vote for the enemy, but yell after them in 
the streets, to drag them and strangle them. Vote for your religion’ 
—and striking the altar with all his force, he added, ‘ for your Gop. 
Never will there be greater work in Ireland than on this occasion.’ 

“It will appear from the following speech, that from ‘ blackthorn 
sticks’ the Irish clergy gradually but Jesuitically recommended the use 
of more deadly weapons. 

“On Sunday, the 20th of June, the priest of * * *, in addressing 


* A Fortnight in Ireland, 365—368. 
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his congregation on the subject of the approaching elections, spoke 
from the altar as follows :— 

“«¢ T challenge Mr. * * * to see which of us shall have the votes of 
the people. How, I ask, can his voters get to * * *? for the colliers 
will be there with their picks. The law prevents them from carrying 
arms, but it does not prevent them from carrying their picks, because 


1999 


their picks are their tools’, 


Let us also give a specimen of the language sometimes em- 
ployed by these Irish ‘ pacificators.” 


“The priest of * * *, addressing his congregation in favour of 
‘ tenant-right,’ said, 

“‘* These big-bellied bailiffs have fattened on the poverty of the — 
people. I request the women who hear me to attend the election, and, 
if the men will not do it, I will get you women (0 rip open their big 
bellies.’ 

“On the 3rd of July the priest of * * *, in addressing from a 
window a mob of people, said, 

* ¢ Let us give three groans for * * *; three groans for tie Crowbar 
Brigade ; and nine times nine for the Scorpion Stanley. There are in 
this town some base, rotten, renegade, miscreant Catholies, who would, 
as at Stockport, pull down a chapel, and every thing in it, for a glass 
of whisky. But I will keep my eye upon them, and I hope, my friends, 
you will too. I don’t want you to use physical force, but 1 promise 
you that I will pitch the silk into them hereafter. There will be a 
public meeting in this town on Tuesday next, when the clergy of the 
diocese, and other influential gentlemen, will be present; and I expect 
that every man, woman, and child of this and the adjoining parishes will 
be present to cheer on the champions of their religion, and to hunt the 
nominee of Scorpion Stanley from the field *.’” 


And what are the practical results of all this? Let us see. 
Here are one or two of them :— 


we 


© ¢ John Cunningham, take notice if you dont give your vote to the 
man whom it was asked for on Sunday last, you may have your coffin 
to Manorhamilton with you. So take warning in time, do as the rest 


of your neighbours do,—if you dont you will be shot like a dog. 
* ¢ A civil Caution.’ ” 


és 3. 
‘6 Nolice. 


‘© ¢ Take notice John Lang that you will not receive from the sooper 
John Colman any milk or if you do it is not a notice you will get but 


dedly wounds Sign buy me 29 
‘¢¢ CAPTAIN TILUNDERBOLT. 


1 A Fortnight in Ireland, pp. 371, 472. 2 Ibid, pp. 373, 374. 
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¢é 4, 
‘¢¢ To Mr. Turner * * © 
“* ¢ Sir Take notice that if you go to give your vote against 
you may quit both your mills: besides your life is in danger 
also your son—in like manner, 
*** You may please yourself, but mark what will follow.’ ” 


‘sh. 








“¢ To Mr, * * *# 

***T herfore warn you if you go against us leave this place or lose 
your life. You do not know the instant you or your nife and child 
will be killed. 

«* ¢ ‘Tom and Short 
without shame or fear *,’” 
Again :— 
66 8, 


* About half-past two o’clock in the morning of the 20th of July 
about 40 persons came to the house of Michael Ledwith, situated in 
the townland of Carrackateaur, and asked why the priest was refused 
hisoath? Ledwith replied, he did not refuse the priest! A book was 
then handed to him by one of the party, when his son James swore on 
it that his father should vote for Fox and Greville. They broke 9 panes 
of glass in one window, and 2 sashes. They then went away, saying, 
if he did not vote for Fox and Greville, they would again visit him and 
level the house. 


6¢ 9, 


* On the 18th of July seven or eight men visited John Geraghty’s 
dwelling-house at Cloonsheran on the night of the 18th instant, broke 
the windows and door, and fired a shot into the house. Geraghty hap- 
pened to be from home at the time. Two of the attacking party desired 
his family to tell him that if he did not vote for his cler gy and his 
country, that they would visit him again after the election. 


“ 10, 


“On the 13th of July, at 25 o’clock a.m., ten persons called at the 
house of Thomas Devine, situated in the townland of Carrickatrave, 
called him up, and asked him for whom he would vote; he said for his 
country and fis clergy. One of the men, who had a gun, broke a pane 
of glass by thrusting the gun through it. They then “shook hands with 
him and said that was all ‘they wanted, and went away. 


* 11. 


* On the night of the 11th of July, about 114 o’clock p.M., a party 
of 9 or 10 men, two of them armed with pistols, and a third with a 


’ A Fortnight in Ireland, pp. 374, 375. 
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gun, came to the house of Denis Evers and obtained admission, after 
threatening to break in the door if it was not opened. When they 
entered they called for Evers, and asked for whom he proposed voting ; 
he replied, for those he thought most worthy of it; and they then said 
that he should vote for the Priest, that he had been warned before, and 
that if they had to come again he might have his coffin made, for that 
they would shoot him and put him into it. They brought him outside 
the door, and told him to kneel down until they would shoot him; he 
refused doing so, and they then fired one shot close to his ear; he 
resisted, in consequence of which he received two cuts on the head: 
after repeatedly threatening him, they went away across the country ¢ ,” 


And now with all these facts before us we put it to Serjeant 
Shee whether he thinks it a very probable thing that a British 
Parliament will appropriate the undoubted property of the Irish 
Church to the support of a priesthood, who, as we have shown, 
have left no means untried by which Ireland should be rendered a 
byword, a reproach, and a hissing, among the nations, God forbid 
that we should ignore the fact that there are many, very many, 
Christian pastors among them, who are quietly and lotatedly 
working out the high purposes of their sonal calling with zeal and 
devotion ; but when we are asked to legislate for the Irish priest- 
hood, we must take into account the many who strive to rouse 
the people to turbulence and rebellion, and not the few who strive 
to make them loyal and peaceful. But Sir Francis Head has dis- 
cussed this question so forcibly, that we will not weaken his ob- 
servations by any remarks of our own :— 


‘Now just,” he says, “as in a Protestant Church the clerk officially 
exclaims ‘Amen’ to every prayer the clergyman utters, so, as might 
naturally be supposed, the illiterate congregations of the Irish priest- 
hood outwardly and inwardly repeated the same word after every 
malediction which they heard their priest utter against Irish landlords ; 
and, accordingly, following the example of their priest, or ratner in 
obedience to his unholy mandates, they cursed as he cursed—they 
threatened as he threatened; they had recourse first to sticks, 
and finally to deadly weapons, exactly as from the altar ux had 


desired. 
“In fact, the anonymous signature of ‘TOM SHORT, without 


shame or fear,’ and warning coffins, have, I believe, sufficiently ex- 
plained to the reader how completely the Irish poor have been victims 
to the fury of their priesthood. 


‘¢T HE SERPENT BEGUILED THEM, AND THEY DID EAT. 
And what, I now ask of the priesthood of Ireland, has been the result 


4 A Fortnight in Ireland, pp. 376, 377. 
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of the guilty hatred you have inculcated between your poor parish- 
ioners and the legitimate proprietors of the soil they cultivate? You 
have excited passions which, as Christian ministers, it was your especial 
duty to allay. In the name of God, and from your holy altars, with 
all the power of that education which the British Parliament gave to 
you at Maynooth, you have not only denounced, cursed, and threatened 
the Irish /andlords, but, diverting the enormous spiritual iufluence you 
possess to temporal purposes of the most sordid description, you have 
instigated your illiterate followers to the commission of the dreadful 
orime of MuRDER; and, that there may be no mistake as to the awful 
consequences of your eloquence, your imprecations, and of your 
appeal to blackthorn sticks, iron picks, arms, and other deadly weapons, 
I call upon you, before the civilized world, to read—and as you read 
may you repent—the following list of landowners (designated by you 
‘tyrants, exterminators, and oppressors of the poor’) and land-agents, 
who, in Irish graves, are now lying festering around you, either with 
fractured skulls and broken limbs, or with bodies perforated by bullets 
and shot, fired upon them as they were inoffensively coming from 
market—as they were innocently cultivating their land,—and in 
several instances as, in the sacred enjoyment of domestic happiness, 
seated in their own homes, they were surrounded by families who are 
now mourning over their irreparable loss. ... .« 

“When this list of murders shall be affixed—as I trust it will be— 
to the door of every Roman Catholic chapel in Ireland, will the priest 
thereof dare to cross its threshold to administer holy mass to a devout 
Christian congregation? Will virtuous Irishwomen tolerate his pre- 
sence at the altar ?—will they confess to him who, for his own sordid, 
revengeful views, has been the means of turning wives into widows, 
and helpless children into orphans? Finally, whether they do or not, 
I ask the Irish priesthood, whilst this list of murders is before their 
eyes, themselves to declare whether I was not justified in asserting that 
‘They have brought scandal on the sacred character of the Catholic 
Church—that they have disgraced the cloth they wear—and that they 
are culpably driving from a beloved soil hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and little children, whom it was their especial duty, spiritually 
and morally, to befriend ?’ 

‘*Men or Irezanp! While in Italy, Germany, France, Portugal, 
and Spain, the upper classes of society are what they themselves term 
‘ philosophers ’—our religion, said a German lady, is ‘ Indifferentism’— 
Ireland is the only country in Europe in which the eminent merchant, 
the lawyer, the judge on the bench—in short, in which the well- 
educated Catholic—is a sincere Papist. I respect your sincerity,—I 
admire your honesty,—I revere your devotional attachment to your 
Christian creed,—and I should despise any one who would unne- 
cessarily offer to your religion, or indeed to the religion of any man, 
insult or offence. But, without even a latent desire to endeavour to 
convert you to Protestantism, I ask you, as men distinguished by 
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talent, wit, ability, and courage, Are you not ashamed of the conduct of 
your own priests *?” 


Before we leave our consideration of Sir Francis Head's 
volume, we are, very reluctantly, constrained to state that we 
differ from him, toto celo, in his concluding remarks. They who 
have followed us so far in our inquiry, will be scarcely prepared 
to find this distinguished writer advocating the continuance of the 

rant to Maynooth, and the residence of a British representative 
at the court of Rome. With regard to the first point, he thus 
graphically describes the total failure of Mr. Pitt’s famous project 
for improving the character of the Irish priesthood :— 


“In 1795 Mr. Pitt, conceiving that, if the Irish priesthood were to 
be forced to cross the Channels of Ireland and England to the Conti- 
nent of Europe in quest of education, they would with religious in- 
struction imbibe Jacobinical principles, proposed the formation of a 
home college, in which they might learn not only to be religious but 
loyal: in short, he conceived that he would secure the Irish priesthood 
to the throne by educating them in Ireland. His expectations, how- 
ever, have been reversed; for while Roman Catholic priests oa the 
Continent have always been in favour of monarchy or despotism, in 
Ireland alone, generally speaking, they have been, and are, liberals or 
republicans. 

‘But the establishment of the College of Maynooth has produced 
other disadvantages which might have been foreseen, 

“If candidates for the Irish priesthood had continued to go for 
education to the Continent, the mere expenses they would have had 
to incur would have secured to the Church the sons of respectable 
people. With an opportunity of mixing with foreigners, their manners 
would have been polished, and their ideas enlarged. Indeed, in the 
French School of Theology at St. Omer there is very little of 
what is commonly called ‘ultramontanism.’ On their return they 
would thus have been fit to enter into the very best society of 
Ireland,—an intercourse of which the advantages would evidently 
have been reciprocal. 

“ Now, in the cheap wholesale manufacture of priests at Maynooth, 
there exist the following glaring errors :—Instead—like our young 
Protestant clergy at Oxford and Cambridge—of enjoying the advan- 
tages of association with gentlemen and noblemen of all professions, 
their education is exclusively confined to themselves ;—indeed, the 
stone wall that environs them is but an emblem of that which is arti- 
ficially constructed round their intellects, their minds, and their hearts ; 
and as their life is evidently divested of all refined intellectual enjoy- 
ments, none but the sons of small needy farmers and small shopkeepers 
are willing to embark in it, and thus it may be confidently asserted 


5 A Fortnight iu Ireland, pp. 384—387. 
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that among the whole of the Irish priesthood there scarcely exists the 
son of a gentleman. Indeed, the bishops of the various dioceses are 
practically aware that young men chosen from the very lowest ranks 
of society are more subservient to them than had “they been selected 
from a higher caste; and it is on this account that in Ireland the 
Irish priest is rarely to be found in the society of a gentleman. 

“In the class-books at Maynooth—for instance, in Dens’ Theology 
—ultramontane principles are irrevocably implanted in their heads ; 
their discipline (vide the number of hours they are at study, page 95) 
breaks down their minds; abject subjection to their superiors crushes 
their spirits: in fact, not only is the system altogether one of utter 
slavery, but, I regret to say, it ends, as I have shown, in the slave 
becoming a tyrant. 

‘The addition to education money, granted in late years by Par- 
liament, has not produced much improvement; for although it has 
undeniably increased the number of priests, it has not improved their 
quality. In short, Mr, Pitt’s project, in almost every point of view, 
has proved to be a most serious failure °.” 


And yet, in the teeth of this failure, it in the teeth of these 
lamentable results, he gravely deprecates any withdrawal of the 
grant, not because, as some say, the national honour is pledged to 
its continuance, which we altogether deny, but because of the 
enormous amount of evil which has resulted from it; because 
the conduct of the pric: sts is really the best evidence against 
them; because it is of vital importanee that we should not only 
satisfy, but undeniably prove to the civilized world, who it is that 
has been to blame. \Vith great respect, we demur very strongly 
to the soundness of this conclusion. It is doubtless very desirable 
that the world should know the authors of Irish misery and Irish 
crime ; but, as we are not to do evil that good may come, so we 
plainly have no right to encourage an institution, merely for the 
sake of the bad effects resulting from its establishment. We 
object to the endowment of Maynooth for three reasons. First, 
hecause we object on principle to the endowment of a false religion. 
Secondly, because of the results of that endowment. And thirdly, 
because of the aggressive attitude of the Romish Church both in 
Mngland and in Ireland. We candidly acknowledge that, had 
the “results of Maynooth been different—had we seen the Romish 
priests educated there quictly bringing forth the peaceable Sruits 
of righteousness—had we seen them training up their flocks in 
habits of loyalty to their Sovereign and obedie: ice to the law, we 
might have hesitated as to the propriety of disturbing an existing 
arrangement, to. which, at the outset, we might have entertained 
grave objections. ut when we see the very reverse of all this— 


° A Fortnight in Ireland, pp. 394—396. 
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when we see the Romish Hierarchy hurling defiance at the majesty 
of the lav—when we sce the Romish priesthood inculcating prin- 
ciples which lead directly to sedition and lawlessness, to open 
violence and to midnight murder—then we say, let us, at aay 
rate, wash our hands of any share in these foul transactions—let 
us sternly refuse to lend any longer the smallest support and the 
slightest assistance to any system which is proved, by unhappy 
experience, to lead to such frightful and terrible results, 

And so, with regard to a British ambassador at Rome, we 
trust we may never see the day, when one shall be accredited 
there. We must not, in discussing this question, forget the 
special claims which the Bishop of Rome so arrogantly puts for- 
ward, If he were the mere temporal ‘* Head of the Italian 
States,” and, as such, desired to interchange communications 
with the Court of England, no one could in that ease fairly object 
to his doing so. But it is not so. The Bishop of Rome claims 
to be gubernator orbis—he assumes to himself the authority both 
of the sword and the keys—he pretends that it is his especial 
prerogative to set up and to pull down thrones, and principalities, 
and powers—and, so long as these claims are not withdrawn, so 
long must we refuse in any the slightest degree to recognize his 
pretensions. We must not forget that Rome professes to be 
unchangeable—that what has occurred, may occur again. We 
must not forget the lessons which history teaches us. We must 
not forget that that same power, which heretofore claimed the 
right of giving away the realm of England, has, only just now, 
claimed the right of parcelling out that realm as he pleased—of 
superseding our laws—of over-riding our constitution, Do any 
doubt that if, which God forbid, the time should ever come when 
Napoleon III, should seek to subjugate England to his sway, the 
“ Head of the Italian States” would be fully prepared to bless 
that war as a “war of religion,” would be fully prepared to lend 
every assistance and give every sanction to the great work of 
rendering “ the fair form of Catholicism” the dominant religion 
of England? ‘Therefore do we say again, so long as the ‘* Head 
of the Italian States” refuses to treat with us as a mere temporal 
prince, let us sternly resist every attempt, no matter by whom 
made, to bring about any recognition whatever of his power by 
the Court of England; let us steadily resist any endeavour, no 
matter what the present inconvenience, to bring about the ap- 
pointment of a British ambassador to the Court of Rome, 

But we purpose now to turn our attention a little more closely 
to the details of Serjeant Shee’s book, What will our readers 
think when we tell them that the statistics of the learned Serjeant 
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are perfectly worthless, that his calculations and deductions are 
not worth the paper on which they are written. The Archdeacon 
of Meath has proved this to demonstration in a “reply to Ser- 


jeant Shee,” which ought to entitle the author to the earnest 


gratitude of every member both of the English and Irish Church. 
Taking Serjeant Shee’s tables as they stand, he has gone through 
them seriatim, and a fearful amount of dry detail he must have 
gone through in his process of dissection. Certainly a more 
ludicrous series of ** Irish blunders ” were never published, than is 
contained in a volume, of which the purpose is to prove the 
wisdom, the justice, and the expediency of transferring Irish 
Chureh property to the use and benefit of the Romish commu- 
nion. But our readers shall judge for themselves on this point. 
The Archdeacon thus commences his reply :— 


‘‘ Tf one must be engaged in controversy, it is a reason for thank ful- 
ness to have to do with an opponent who respects an oath, and who 
understands the courtesy of a gentleman. 

“I trust I shall not be deficient in a corresponding courtesy to 
Serjeant Shee. It is not himself that I am going to pull to pieces, but 
the figures in his book. 

‘* I feel it due to him to state, at the commencement, that, after a 
very careful examination of the book, I am convinced that he is inno- 
cent of the offences of those figures. I cannot believe that he had any 
thing to do with the getting up of them. 

“T heard an eminent auctioneer once say: ‘I am sure no lady or 
gentleman here would suppose me capable of telling a falsehood, when 
I should be so easily found out.’ Now, giving Serjeant Shee credit, 
as I do, for a much higher standard of morality, I am also persuaded 
that even if this were not so, it is impossible that he should have 
knowingly so dealt with figures, when he would be ‘so easily found 
out.’ His character and his abilities equally forbid the supposition. 

“IT must, therefore, suppose, and I do feel convinced, that not a 
figure in this book was got up by himself—that persons were employed 
to get it up, who were unworthy of his confidence, and incompetent to 
deal with the subject; and that he was too much engaged with his 
other occupations to examine the book, or even to bestow one quarter 
of an hour in examining the principle on which its calculations were 
made. 

“T feel it due to Serjeant Shee to express this my conviction; and 
thus to exonerate him, in the only way I can imagine, from any per- 
sonal intention to mislead. The proofs of this will appear as I exa- 
mine the figures of his book. At the same time I cannot wholly 
justify him in thus giving his name to a book of which it is impossible 
that he could have known the real merits. And it is also due to the 
public, and to the Church, to point out that we are not to suppose 
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that we have Serjeant Shee’s personal character as a voucher for the 
correctness of its statements and figures. Those figures and statements 
must be taken as coming from some unknown persons, to whom Ser- 
jeant Shee too incautiously lent his name. 

‘* Again, I entreat Serjeant Shee, and every one else, to keep in 
mind, as they peruse the following pages, that it is his figures that I 
attack, and not himself; it is his plan, and not himself, that I suspect, 
I may sometimes, for brevity, speak of Serjeant Shee as the author of 
this book, but I desire that it may be thus understood ’.” 


We stated, above, that Serjeant Shee’s plan was not one, even 
ought it to be, and could it be, carried out, which would, for a 
moment, satisfy his co-religionists. Let us hear Archdeacon 
Stopford on this point :— 


‘* Serjeant Shee declares, that ‘his opinion has always been, and he 
does not now feel at liberty to conceal it, that a scheme of Irish Church 
reform, to be proposed by Catholics to the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, should be free from all suspicion of a design to subvert the 
Church Establishment, or weaken in its legitimate range of action the 
influence of the Protestant religion ’—(p, 224). 

‘“‘ While giving Serjeant Shee full credit for sincerity, we must re- 
member that he holds his seat in Ireland from the Roman powers. 
They made, and they can unmake him. They can use him as they 
did Henry Grattan in Meath; and they can replace him when it suits 
their purpose. And therefore, without the slightest imputation on 
Serjeant Shee, we must say, that while the heads of the Roman power 
in Ireland avow their intention to subvert the Established Church, 
no scheme coming from any instrument of theirs can be free from such 
suspicion, ' 

‘Serjeant Shee’s attendance at a Meeting for Religious Equality, 
held in Dublin, October 28, does not tend to free his plan from such 
suspicion. I admire Serjeant Shee’s manly conduct at that meeting on 
another subject, and it is with regret that I must allude to his attend- 
ance there with any other feeling. But I am bound to show on what 
grounds suspicion must attach to his plan. 

“ T take the Report of that Meeting from the ‘Tablet’ newspaper 
of October 30; I find this resolution: ‘That the settlement of the 
Church question, on the basis of perfect equality, is essential,’ &c. 

‘‘ Now, does Serjeant Shee suppose that the ‘ Conference for Reli- 
gious Equality’ would consider his plan consistent with ‘ perfect reli- 
gious equality?’ He knows perfectly well they would not. He 
heard the mover of that resolution (Mr. R. Potter, M.P.) say: ‘One 
of those duties was to secure for Ireland religious equality in the fullest 
sense of the word; ... (he) trusted they would never relax their efforts 


7 Reply, &c pp. 1, 2. 
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till they had wiped out’ (by Serjeant Shee’s plan?) ‘for ever this stain 
upon the Irish people... . Many of the Irish people had shed their 
blood, and they were determined to persevere in the same course till 
they accomplished their purpose.’ Serjeant Shee next heard Alderman 
Reynolds say: ‘They were for complete religious equality; for the 
destruction of the iniquitous intercourse between Church and State... . 
They were protesting against the giant evil of the Established Church 
in this country; they were there as Catholics, to declare emphatically 
that they did not believe they were really emancipated, so long as this 
badge and sign of degradation continued to exist.’ Did Serjeant Shee 
hear all this, and not know the meaning of the resolution: ‘ That the 
settlement of the Church question on the basis of perfect equality is 
essential,’ &c. Yet Serjeant Shee did not then get up and say, ‘that 
a scheme of Irish Church Reform, to be proposed by Catholics, should 
be free from a!l suspicion of a design to subvert the Church Establish- 
ment ;’ but on. rising, after hearing all this, he expressed himself as 
‘concurring in all the resolutions,’—that one, among the number, 
which he had heard so expounded. 

* Now overlooking this apparent inconsistency in Serjeant Shee, and 
giving him full crédit, as I do, for sincerity in respect of his oath, I 
cannot see how the plan of Irish Church Reform, proposed by one who 
so co-operates with such associates, can be regarded as free from all 
suspicion. Without personally suspecting Serjeant Shee, we cannot 


but suspect his plan *.” 


From the late hour at which the Archdeacon’s very crushing 
“reply” has reached us, we cannot follow him very far in his 
inquiry into the accuracy of Serjeant Shee’s figures. We will 
give however sufficient proof to satisfy our readers, how very 
desirable it would be if, the next time the Serjeant attacks Irish 
Church property, he would secure the services, not only of an able 
accountant, but of some one who really has some slight personal 
knowledge of the facts on which his statistics profess to be 
grounded. 

For instance, it is part of Serjeant Shee’s plan to cut down a 
variety of Irish livings to 800/. and 4007. a year, devoting the 
surplus to the purpose of endowing other communions. But let 
us see how he gets his surplus. ‘l'ake, as an instance, the parish 
of Rathgraffe, in the county of Meath. Serjeant Shee puts the 
available income of this parish down at 5017. 

Now Archdeacon Stopford shows, first, that the gross income, 
rectified by rent-charge, is only 4727. 5s. 9d. and, then, he thus 
exposes the fallacies of Serjeant Shee :—~ 


§ Reply, &c., pp. 3—5. 
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“The actual ‘ income’ of Rathgraffe must now stand thus: 


Gross income, rectified by Rent-charge . £472 5 9 
Deduct :— 


Rentofglebe . . . . £25 4 0 
*Ce-tONe: 8 GF Sere ee ees 
Curate of Mayne . . . 55 7 8 
Visitation Fees . . , 2 411 
Interest on charge recoverable 7 7 8 
Diocesan schoolmaster . 1 2 6 


a 


104 11 2 








Available income, as in the return which 
Serjeant Shee professes to give . . . £367 14 7 
As stated by Serjeant Shee . . . . . £501 0 0 


“TI have chosen this instance, not because the deductions are large, 
for they are small compared with many cases, but because it illustrates 
so many points. And it may serve to illustrate one or two more. 

‘A perpetual curacy and a district curacy have been established in 
remote parts of this parish since the return was made; a portion of the 
above income, amounting to 18/. 9s. 2d. has been allotted to those dis- 
tricts (the rest being made up by endowments and othér private funds), 
the income of the incumbent of Rathgraffe is therefore, 3491. 5s. 5d. 

‘“* Now Serjeant Shee proposes, in page 217, to raise a surplus of 
127,639/. by reducing all benefices to 400/. in the north and 3004, in 
Meath, and appropriating the surplus of those benefices. He must, 
therefore, have counted on Rathgraffe for 200/.; but 1511, 14s, of this 
surplus has disappeared already. And we have not yet considered poor 
rates. And though the incumbent has only 3491. 5s. 5d., he has to pay 
poor rates on 454/, I will show elsewhere that 2s. in the pound is a 
fair estimate for this ; and tithe rent-charge, unlike any other income in 
Ireland, pays full poundage. So out of 349/. 14s. the incumbent pays 
451. 8s. poor rate. And the benefice now not exceeding 300/. by any 
thing worth confiscating, Serjeant Shee’s whole surplus has vanished. 
And I am prepared to show that the very same thing will happen to his 
surplus from Irish Church income at Jarge. In fact, his surplus consists 
wholly of income which the Clergy have not. — ; 

“If I succeed in proving this, I trust that his regard for his oath will 
prevent his proposing to make out a surplus by taking away from us 


what he has now recorded his opinion that we ought to have’,” 


We wish we had space to follow the Archdeacon through his 
exposure of the gross mistakes, with respect to other clerical 
incomes, committed by the learned Serjeant. We must find room 
for one pertinent question, which we think Serjeant Shee will be 
puzzled to answer :— 


‘‘ Suppose,” says the Archdeacon, ‘‘such a case as this,—and many 
such cases occur,—an incumbent is entitled to receive 800/.; he is 


bound to pay away, or to allow, in poor rate, ylebe-rent, quit-rent, 


9 Reply, &c., pp. 10, 11. 
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salary of perpetual curate, and other charges, 4007. Serjeant Shee 
professes to reduce this parish, if in the north, to 400/. per annum, and 
to appropriate the other 400/, But which 400/. does he intend to con- 
fiscate 2? This no where appears in his book. Will he leave the clergy- 
man the clear 400/. to live upon, and take the other subject to its 
charges? If so, what becomes of his surplus? Or will he take the 
clear 400/., and leave the clergyman the other, subject to its charges ? 
If so, what becomes of the oath which he respects ? 

‘TI am sensible it is hardly fair to put such questions to Serjeant 
Shee. Such facts as these have not entered into his contemplation. 
He has put out his ‘ Statistics,’ and calculated his surplus, knowing 
nothing of these things; and he cannot be expected to answer such 
questions now. [But it is important that those who may be inclined to 


rely on his book should be aware of all this'.” 


But let us see the account which Serjeant Shee gives of the 
living of Kells. We certainly, when we first read it, felt almost 
disposed to envy our friend, the Archdeacon, his singularly 
fortunate position. The living of Kells is worth, according to 
Serjeant Shee, 1553/7. Pretty ‘‘snug lying” this, as Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger would say, for an Irish incumbent, with, of course, 
a snug parsonage, an Archdeaconry to boot, and nothing what- 
ever to do for it—-‘t Protestant parsons” in Ireland, according 
to Romish writers, never have any thing todo! Well, but let us 
hear the Archdeacon’s account of the matter :— 


* Kells,” he says, “ is set down at 15531, as the income of the parish 
itself, without taking into account the income of the Archdeaconry, 
which is given separately in page 45. Now, the gross income, as given 
in the Third Report, page 186, is 1447/. 9s. 5d. From this Serjeant 
Shee professes to deduct one-fourth of the composition, or 2951, 4s. 3d. 
The figures he was bound to give were therefore 1152U, 5s. 2d., instead 
of 15531, 

** Again, Serjeant Shee himself, in col. 1, gives the parish as divided 
into two, Kells and Balrathboyne; yet he sets down the income as un- 
divided. 

‘The true figures for Kells should now be. . . . £882 O 2 

From which deduct proportion of money 
sunk on houseat 10 percent. . . £53 4 O 
On money recoverable at5 percent. . 65 13 0 
Proportion of tax to Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners . . 3. 3. «ss 6 « 24 0 0 
Poor rate and County rate, at 2s.6d.. 104 0 0 
Vielen Ge oe I 4 0 0 
340 17 0 


Actual income to the present Incumbent. . . . . £491 3 2 








without deducting curate’s salary or schools. And this is the income 
which figures in Serjeant Shee’s third column at 15534. ! 
1 Reply, &e., p. 17. 
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‘* On the principles on which Serjeant Shee professes to calculate his 
surplus, viZ., appropriating the income of each parish above 300/. in 
col. 3 of his tables (see p. 217 of his book), he must have reckoned on 
this parish of Kells for 12531, of his surplus. Yet, if he really intended 
to leave the next incumbent 300/, per annum to live on, his surplus 
from it will be only 228/, 13s, 2d., and of this he himself proposes to 
allow 75/, for a curate, reducing his available surplus to 1530, 13s. 2d., 
instead of 1253/.; so here is 10991. 6s. 10d. of his surplus gone, by 
examining the facts of one parish alone 3,” 


So much for Serjeant Shee, and his knowledge of the statistics 
of Irish clerical incomes. But we said that the learned Serjeant 
stood in great need of the services of an accountant, who might 
add up his figures for him. What says the Archdeacon on this 
point . 


‘‘ T have shown what the figures are worth which stand in the money 
column (column 3) in Serjeant Shee’s Reports. 

“It can hardly be necessary now to examine the figures which stand 
at the foot of this column in each diocese, and represent its total, but 
it may be amusing to do so. 

‘* There are thirty-two of these columns, each totted up separately 
(exclusive of Newry exempt jurisdiction, in page 74), Would not any 
one expect that the figures at the foot of the money column were really 
the total amount of the money column, obtained by adding its several 
sumstogether? Yet in two only out of the thirty-two (and those very 
small in amount, viz., Clonfert, 3209/.; and Kilmacdaugh, 1638/.) do 
the figures at the foot give the actual amount of the column! and the 
difference often amounts to hundreds and thousands of pounds, This 
seems incredible; but I have got the accountant of a bank to go over 
the figures, and he agrees with me. . . . There is nothing in Ser- 
jeant Shee’s book to account for this. Yet I thought it impossible but 
that some account could be given. I have tried every method I could 
think of, and none serves even to lessen the difficulty. I thought the 
suppression of some benefices might throw light on it; but how could 
that be, since he is as often over the mark as under it? And besides, 
he includes suppressed incomes, with exceptions so few as to make me 
think them accidental : and having obtained a list of suppressed bene- 
fices and their value, I find it does not solve the difficulty in any case, 
I tried evident misprints, and this failed in every case. I tried minis- 
ters’ money, and it throws no light on it. I tried every conceivable 
deduction from clerical income, and failed in every case. Wilful mis- 
representation is out of the question ; for errors, often amounting to 
hundreds and thousands of pounds, are as frequent on the one side as 
on the other; and the balance on the whole is against the case which 


the book seeks to support. i 
“ After many days of intense labour, I was forced to the conclusion 


2 Reply, &c., pp. 19 20. 
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that if I had taken a handful of figures out of a bag and shaken them 
out on the table, and then set to work to investigate the principle on 
which they were arranged, I should have had as_ hopeful and as possi- 
ble a task. There is no solution but the utter incapacity of the per- 
sons engaged in getting up this book of statistics. As far as one can 
judge from the book itself, there was not one person engaged in it, who 
was capable of totting up a column of figures, or who thought it worth 
his while to do so. In Kilfenora diocese (p. 186), there were but six 
lines to add up, and the amount is only £1317—a child three months 
ata parish school should do it, yet the error in the total is £131 °.” 


May we not well say with the Archdeacon, ‘ Ohe, jam satis 
est!” We assure our readers that the specimens of the book 
we have already given, are perfectly fair specimens. Supposing 
Archdeacon Stopford’s “reply” to be correct, of which we en- 
tertain no doubt whatever, the book, from beginning to end, 
full of such blunders as those to which we have alluded. Were 
we to prove this statement in detail, we should simply have to 
quote the whole of Archdeacon Stopford’ s “reply.” Let us give 
only one more instance. Serjeant Shee quietly assures his readers, 
that archdeacons, and other clerical dignitaries, have “no duties 
to perform,” because the predecessor of Archdeacon Stopford, in 
his answer to the question whether there were any, and what 
duties annexed to the office, answered, “there were no such 
duties ;” supposing the question to refer, not to inherent duties, 
duties ‘ which belong to the office of common right, and by the 
general law of the Church,” but to duties “ superadded by some 
local custom or accident.” 


“* My predecessor,” says Archdeacon Stopford, ‘ fell into this natural 
mistake as to the meaning of the query, and answered that there were 
nene such. But surely Serjeant Shee’s legal knowledge might have 
told him that there were duties imposed by common right and positive 
law upon every archdeacon. I beg to tell him mine :— 

“1. To examine solemnly, and to make diligent inquiry concerning, 
all candidates for Holy Orders; and to testify ‘the result of this exa- 
mination and inquiry at ordination. (See Ordination Service.) 

“2. To examine persons presented to livings whenever directed by 
the bishop. 

“3. To be the ‘Oculus Episcopi ;’ to watch over the general con- 
dition of the diocese and every parish in it ; and to report to the bishop 
whatever may require the bishop’s interference. 

‘4. To attend confirmations and visitations; and to be ready at 
visitations with all information about every parish. 

To aid the bishop in the whole administration of the diocese, 
whenever and as required by him. Thus, during the illness of the late 


> Reply, &c., pp. 22—24. 
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bishop, I had to undertake the whole administration of the diocese for 
six months, without any additional pay or profit; and it was my bounden 
duty as archdeacon to undertake this when required ; and when the 
bishop is resident, to take whatever part he directs, and to give whatever 
assistance he requires, in the administration of the diocese. 

“6, To hold all inquiries the bishop may direct. Such occur pretty 
often. 

‘‘These are duties not annexed, but inherent in the office itself. 
Besides these, many duties not legally belonging to it do naturally attach 
to the situation ; such as advice to the clergy in many matters in which 
they seek it; and considerable correspondence; and other duties which 
must needs be undertaken by persons in such situations, such as 
answering Serjeant Shee’s book, and examining all its figures and 
calculations, and totting all its columns! Such duties sometimes keep 
me, as they do at present, at work for seventy-eight hours in the week. 

‘‘In this case Serjeant Shee had some excuse for saying ‘no duties 
to perform.’ But what can we say of his statement in the note which 
I have already quoted from page 216 of his book when he says, 
of all dignitaries, ‘none of them have any duties to perform.’ What! 
when he had whole columns of the returns before him, stating that 
archdeacons have duties to perform, when he had the same thing dis- 
tinctly affirmed in the Second Report itself, page 11. 

‘Surely deans have their cathedrals to attend to, and archdeacons 
have all the proper duties of their office, and very few of them have any 
pay for it. Only twenty-one archdeacons have any income as such. 

‘* Thirteen archdeacons have no income as such. 

‘These facts may explain why Serjeant Shee’s book gives no tabular 
statement of the incomes of dignitaries. 

‘‘As for those who really have no duties, most have already been 
stripped of all their income by the laws now in force; and all will be 
dealt with as vacancies occur*.” 

But we have exposed Serjeant Shee’s blunders, we must now 
expose the gross injustice by which he proposes to provide his 
“surplus fund,” or rather, the Archdeacon shall expose it in his 


own peculiarly forcible manner. 


‘‘ But Serjeant Shee’s proposal for dealing with a supposed income 
in the hands of the Commissioners presents some points worthy of 
notice. | 

‘The Act 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 37, relieved the land from building 
and repairing churches, and paying clerks, sextons, &c.; and threw 
this whole burthen on a Church property which I have shown is too 
small, according to Serjeant Shee’s ideas, for bishops and parochial 
clergy only. Of this Serjeant Shee says: ‘ Truth to say, the abolition 
of parochial assessments for Church purposes, and the conversion of 
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tithe into rent-charge, have materially diminished the annoyance and 
burthen of the Establishment.’—(p. 213). 

“He now finds that we are spending, through the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, a sum of 32,929/. 3s. out of our own incomes, to meet 
those charges from which landed property has been relieved. He fixes 
his eye upon this, and he says: ‘ Would it tend to the subversion of 
the Protestant Church Establishment, or disturb or weaken the Pro- 
testant religion or Protestant Government in the United Kingdom, if 
these requisites, &c. &c., were provided in every benefice at the cost of 
those who profit by their use? ... . If not, that sum might well 
form the nucleus of a fund to be devoted, with the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, to the great object of promoting among all classes of Irishmen 
the blessings of conciliation and peace.’—(p. 215), 

‘* Was ever ‘ stand and deliver,’ said with a better grace? To satisfy 
Serjeant Shee’s clients the burthen was thrown on the Clergy who 
minister in the churches; and now they say, ‘ Cannot you put it on 
the congregation, and hand us over that portion of the Clergy’s 
income ?’ 

‘“And suppose we take this further step, who will secure us from 
such a request as this hereafter: ‘ We find you still have moncy stirring 
for your churches, just please to conciliate us with that too?’ 

‘‘T pass over some other proposals for raising a surplus out of ima- 
ginary income, and I come to one which is at least amusing. Page 
218, he finds an item ‘ of 64361. for salaries to Commissioners, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, Clerks, &c.;’ and he asks, ‘ Would it endanger the 
Protestant Church, or disturb or weaken the Protestant religion, &c. 
&c., if persons were selected to perform their duties at salaries less by 
one half than the amount hitherto taken credit for? If not, a further 
sum of 3200/. would, in a few years, be applicable to the purposes of 
conciliation and peace.’ 

‘There is a beautiful simplicity in this method of raising a surplus, 
which is worthy of the notice of a Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
difficulties. 

Let us just imagine a conversation between such a Chancellor and 
Serjeant Shee. 

** Chancellor of the Exchequer.—‘ My dear friend, what shall I do? 
There is a great deficiency in the Budget, and no possible means of 
supplying it.’ 

Serjeant Shee.—‘Oh! nothing can be simpler. Just take some 
public office, and divide by two.’ 2 

Chancellor of the Exchequer.—‘ But suppose the business of the 
office should suffer by employing unsuitable men.’ 

** Serjeant Shee.—‘ Pooh! what do you care for that? I will stake 
my character as a lawyer that it is not contrary to the Oath of Allegi- 
ance. Just divide by two.’ 

“Chancellor of the Exchequer.—‘ But, my dear friend, when I am 
about it, why not divide by four? the saving would surely be greater.’ 

Serjeant Shee.—‘ Oh! no, don’t try that. Dividing by four is a 
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difficult and hazardous operation. I tried that often, in reducing tithe 
composition to rent-charge; and somehow I found that the sums would 
grow larger in the process,—so don’t try that. But dividing by two 
is safe and easy, any one can do it.’ 

‘‘ Has it occurred to Serjeant Shee to inquire whether proper clerks 
could be got for a public office at one-half what the Commissioners 
now pay? Has it occurred to him to inquire for what the Treasurer 
is responsibie, what security he must give, and what salary he gets ? 

‘The present income is about 80,000/. per annum, received and dis- 
bursed in very small sums, which must be separately stated; the 
Treasurer gives bona fide security on landed property for 60,000/, 
His salary is 500/. per annum. Serjeant Shee proposes that more than 
100,000/. additional per annum should pass through the hands of this 
Treasurer (p. 219), and that his salary should be 250/. per annum. 
Will Serjeant Shee now apply to a Guarantee Society, and ask them 
what they would charge for security on the handling of such an income ? 
or whether they would give any security for the Treasurer of such an 
income on such a salary? When he shall have got their answer, he 


5 9) 


will know what men of business will think of his off-hand proposals °, 


In the 17th chapter, Archdeacon Stopford gives a sf 
amusing reply to the assertion of Serjeant Shee, that the Irish 
Church is really the cause of all the difficulties of ‘ unhappy 
Ireland.” As the chapter is a short one, for the amusement of 
our readers, we will quote it entire :— 


‘* As a matter of course, Serjeant Shee, in the first page of his book, 
states that the present Church Establishment ‘is at the root of all the 
difliculties of the Queen’s government in Ireland.’ If all Ireland were 
subject to Dr. Mac Hale, the Queen, perhaps, would have no difficulty 
at all. 

“It is useless to argue against such opinions. In every household 
there is some one to bear the blame of all mischief done. In most 
households it is ‘the cat.’ It is always ‘the cat did it,’ and very 
strange things are sometimes laid upon ‘the cat.’ We have just had 
‘an earthquake, and it is amusing to see in the newspapers how com- 
monly the poor people who were roused up out of their beds did lay 
the blame upon ‘the cat®.’ Yet, as far as evidence goes, poor puss 
may be innocent. It cannot find that ‘ the cat’ did really jump off the 
top of the press, or upset the wash-hand stand, or throw the house out 


of the windows. 


5 Reply, &c., pp. 61—64. 

6 “Tat first thought the cat had leaped from the top of a press to the ground, 
On inquiring among my friends I found that this impression was very general.”’— 
Saunders’ News-Letter. 

“ He was awoke by a loud noise and a shaking of the house, which, however, 
he attributed to something heavy having been thrown down by the cat.”—Liverpool 
Standard. 

“T was awakened by a loud noise and a tremulous motion of the house, At first 


I thought it was occasioned by the cat.”——TZimes, Nor. 10, p. 8. 
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‘‘It is, however, useless to defend ‘ the cat’ while there are others 
who do mischief. But we may, at least, inquire whether any proposed 
method of dealing with ‘ the cat’ will stop mischief for the future. 

Serjeant Shee would not kill the cat; he would only ask to cut off 
some of the superfluous joints of the tail, Well, the Isle of Man cats 
have no tails. It might be worth inquiry whether ‘the cat’ does mis- 
chief there. The Establishment is better provided for in Ulster than 
elsewhere, and the Queen’s government gets on pretty wellthere. The 
Presbyterians are friendly to it; they have before now interfered for 
its support, and they may yet so do again when need may require. 
They regard it as a bulwark of civil and religious liberty, which cannot 
safely be surrendered to Rome. 

‘‘ In many parts of the south and west the Establishment hitherto 
could hardly be said to exist. For instance, the Union of Ballinakill, 
in Galway, containing ten parishes, and stated by the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction to be fifty miles in length, has had until lately only 
270/, Yet those parts have not been free from Irish mischief; yet 
Serjeant Shee hopes for a remedy in abstracting superfluous joints. It 
is true, he calculates proportions so ill, that we fear he may take off the 
cat's legs too. And some may applaud his scheme, thinking it will then 
be quite easy to catch and kill her at pleasure. However, Serjeant Shee 
has sworn not to kill the cat, and he respects his oath. But does he 
really believe in the efficacy of what he proposes to do? Now let 
Serjeant Shee answer this himself: ‘It were too much for the author 
to presume that the reforms suggested in the preceding pages would, 
in their nature and extent, satisfy the requirements or obtain the sup- 
port of his co-religionists.’"—(p. 224), 

‘Would Serjeant Shee recommend a client to compromise a suit on 
such promise of peace as he offers us here? When the Established 
Church shall be brought forward in the House of Commons, as the 
author of all mischief in Ireland, I hope some one will say, ‘ The 
cat did it’.’” 


In the next chapter the Archdeacon supplies some valuable 
material for ascertaining which of the two communions now 
existing in Ireland, is a schismatic Church. He says :— 

In page 5, Serjeant Shee says, ‘But for the zeal of the bishops 
ordained by authority of the Pope, of whom, at the accession of 
James /., there was one in every diocese, the people had been left 
without any observance of public worship.’ This question has ob- 
tained some importance from the recent discussions whether the suc- 
cession of the Irish Roman Bishops had been preserved since the Re- 
formation, 

“Serjeant Shee refers to the case of premunire in Sir John Davis’s 
Reports. The words in that case are, ‘ For almost in every diocese of 
this kingdom there is a titulary Bishop ordained by the Pope.’ Ser- 
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jeaut Shee, in the passage above quoted, leaves out ‘almost,’ and 
' quotes it as proving that ‘there was one in every dincese ;’ and that, 
‘ though the case itself happens accidentally to prove beyond all ques- 
tion, that in these dioceses at the time of this case, and as the case 
itself says, for ‘many years together,’ there was no such Bishop. For 
the very thing for which Lalor was brought to trial was for acting as 
‘ Vicar-General of the See Apostolic, within the Archbishopric of 
Dublin and the Bishoprics of Kildare and Ferns,’ and this delegated 
authority from the Pope himself is conclusive that there was not any 
Bishop in those Sees acknowledged by the Pope. 

‘1 will presently show the importance of this fact, in the light which 
it throws on the appointments made by the Pope. 

‘Serjeant Shee knows that statements made by counsel are not 
proof unless supported by evidence; and those who will consider the 
following evidence may agree with me in thinking, that the ‘ almost’ 
in the above statement must be taken in a pretty wide extent. 

“In the Historia Catholica of Philip O'Sullivan Beare, written in 
1619-20, and published by him in 1621, I find the following, 
p. 297 :— 

ee... In memoriam revocandum est, in Ibernia Archiepiscopatus 
quatuor, et episcopatus complures esse, omnisque hodie ab heresiarchis 
possideri: ob idque titulis eorum Catholicos preesulis nomini raro 
creari, quod sine vectigalibus ecclesiasticis tanta episcoporum turba 
dignitatum et honorum tueri non posse videatur. Quamobrem Ar- 
chiepiscopi quatuor qui sunt a Romano Pontifice inaugurati, in suffra- 
ganeis Episcopatibus Vicarios generales constituunt, auctoritate apos- 
tolica accedente....’ ‘ 

“*T shall show presently that this must be taken with some limitation 
even as to the four Archbishops; but it is a clear confession, that no 
succession was kept up in the other Sees. And this confession comes 
eighty-four years after the rejection of the Pope’s supremacy under 
Henry VIIJ., and sixty years after the Reformation under Elizabeth*.” 

In his last two chapters, the Archdeacon enters very fully and 
conclusively into the questions of the “title to Irish Church 
property,” and of the “ union of the Churches of England and Ire- 


land :”"— 


“Tt may be fitting,” he says, “ir conclusion, to notice briefly the 
title to Irish Church property. Serjeant Shee does not allude to this 
subject, and his associates at the Religious Conference Meeting were 
evidently anxious to evade it; but silence on this subject is worthy 
of notice. For one has spoken on it publicly who knows what lies 
beneath. ‘ Those ecclesiastical funds, long misused, should, after the 
life interests of their present occupants, revert to their own original 
purposes of promoting Catholic piety, charity, and education. . .. . 
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It is fortunate that there remains such a fund for the erection and en- 
dowment of Catholic schools, and the building of Catholic churches, 
and, should it extend so far, to serve as an outfit for the purchase of 
Catholic glebes. It will be an act of just and tardy restilution of pro- 
perty, long diverted from its legitimate objects. 

“But this did not suit the politics of the ‘ Conference for Religious 
Equality,’ and accordingly we find an editorial article in the next 
* Tablet,’ October 2, labouring to explain it away. Speaking of the 
above passage, the only passage on the subject in that letter, the 
writer in the ‘ Tablet’ says: ‘ We apprehend his Grace’s letter has been 
mistaken in one respect. We do not understand him to have urged 
the endowment of the Catholic Church in Ireland in lieu of the en- 
dowment of the Protestant Church, or the substitution of one establish- 
ment for another; but to have contemplated a redistribution of a na- 
tional fund impartially among all classes and religions, &c.’ Let any 
one who can put this construction on the above words of Dr. Mac 
Hale ; it will not be harder to get rid of hereafter than the evidence so 
often given, and the oaths so often sworn, that Roman Catholics have 
no intention to subvert the Church Establishment. 

‘* But however such intention of redistribution may be professed in 
public, restitutzon is the notion among themselves, Not long since a 
sermon, which was duly reported, was preached in the Chapel of Kells, 
on the subject of restitution, and the application of the sermon lay in 
this, that it was impossible that I could enter the kingdom of heaven 
unless I made restitution of the archdeaconry of Meath to the rightful 
owners. The present evasion of this claim in public, is, therefore, no 
reason why we should lose sight of it: I therefore consider briefly the 
rightful title to Church property in Ireland®.” 


He then ably shows that the Church is a body corporate, with 
capacity to hold property ; that all laws, both of the Church and 
the State, place the succession of the Church in the succession 
of the clergy; that ‘they who abandon the succession of the 
clergy lawfully continued, are not the body corporate ; they who 
adhere to it are ;” and that, therefore, the only real question is, 
‘what bishops in Ireland are now the legitimate successors of 
the Irish bishops before the Reformation 2” a point we have 
already fully considered in our notice of Dr. Wordsworth’s 
Sermons. 

But it may be said, “ granting that you prove the succession of 
your bishops, still that succession was ‘not lawfully continued,’ 
because they were not in communion with the Romish Sce, and, 
therefore, could not Jawfully claim the property of the ante- 


Reformation Church.” Archdeacon Stopford shall answer the 
objection :— 
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“ But if he maintain,” he says, “ that submission to the Papal juris- 
diction is necessary to the existence of a Church, we meet him on this 
too, from the law and practice of the Catholic Church from the be- 
ginning. 

“And not only upon that, but upon the law of this land in every 
age, before the Reforraation as well as since. Let him read the Trish 
Acts, 7 Edw. IV. c. 2 and 38, and 10 Henry VIII. ¢. 5. It was under 
these Acts that the Church held property in Irelaad before the Refor- 
mation. Does Dr. MacHale really mean to accept those Acts,—the 
Statutes of Provisors and Premunire,—when he claims the ‘ restitu- 
tion’ of Church property—‘ all as free and independent of any sinister 
interference of the secular power as when first abstracted from those 
pious uses?’ Dr, MacHale was certainly on dangerous ground when 
he claimed this restitution under the former title. 

‘‘ Those Acts are demonstrative that, by the law of this country, the 
Church, before she was reformed, held property in Ireland, not by 
virtue of her submission to Roman jurisdiction, but notwithstanding 
it. Andon the laws of the land, before the Reformation, we are ready 
to meet the real claim of Rome whenever she may venture to put it 
forward ; for it is in fact nothing else thar this—that although a body 
corporate has existed in this country from time immemorial, and still 
exists, acknowledged by the State as capable of holding property, and 
still actually holding it in perpetual successior,—yet the Pope, having 
withdrawn his countenance from this body corporate, and having con- 
stituted a new one by his own authority, he has power to transfer the 
property to his creation, and the law of the land cannot resist him, 
This is the claim; when probed to the bottom, and dragged into light, 
it will be found to rest solely on the Papal supremacy as having a 
right superior to the law, of disposing of Church property in this 
country. 

‘ But it is not convenient to put this forward; and hence we may 
understand why Serjeant Shee commences his history with Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth, leaving unmentioned all that was done under 
Henry VIII. No Roman doctrine was therein removed; but it is 
notorious that, from the year 1542, the whole Irish Church was unani- 
mous in rejecting the Papal supremacy and the Council of Trent. 
Will any one tell me who then stood up for it? Well, then, did the 
Irish Church then forfeit her title to Church property? It would be 
very awkward to answer yes, for that would amount to a premature 
confession of the title now set up against us; it would be still more 
awkward to answer no, for then the Reformed Church has never lost 
her title by renouncing the Papal supremacy. So Serjeant Shee 
omitted all this, and plunged in medias res in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth’.” 

So much for the justice of the case. But the Archdeacon 
goes into the facts in detail: — 


1 Reply, &e. 
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“If ever,” he says, ‘ there were any Church property in Ireland to 
which Rome could show an original title, it was the monasteries of the 
modern foundation, i.e. from the thirteenth century forward, when the 
supremacy of Rome had established itself. But this is exactly the 
property which the Irish Church does not possess, The reason of this 
is evident, on considering the difference of the earlier and later monastic 
systems. From the sixth to the tenth century, the Abbot of an Irish 
monastery was ever the Bishop of the diocese ; a diocese at first without 
definite boundaries, enlarging as it gained upon the heathen, till it 
became bounded by meeting with another. The monastery was, in fact, 
the Bishop and his Clergy, living in common, according to the original 
system in every missionary Church; and the monastery was also the 
missionary school. As the parochial system gained ground, the Abbot 
gradually changed into the modern diocesan Bishop, and the property 
of the monastery became the property of the See. But the modern 
monasteries never had any connexion with the Bishop or the diocese. 
Hence the Bishops, at the Reformation, retained the property of the old 
Irish monasteries, while the property of the later ones was confiscated, 
and passed away from the Church. They who would now seek resti- 
tution of the only property that Rome could ever claim in Ireland of 
her own right, must look elsewhere than to the Church for it. 

*‘ So far from gaining by those later monasteries, it would be well for 
us now if the Irish Church had not lost heavily by them. For those 
monasteries by degrees engrossed the tithes and glebes of all the parishes 
around them; and these, too, went in the general confiscation. This 
was the great cause of the failure of the Reformation in Ireland. 
Hundreds of parishes were every where left without a ministry, a prey 
to the emissaries of Rome and of rebellion. This short-sighted policy 
was the ruin of the country, both politically and religiously. Serjeant 
Shee himself has given us an instance: ‘In vain did Sir Henry Sidney, 
the Lord Deputy, represent to her Majesty . . . . that it might 
like her, as a most virtuous Queen, to give warrant that some con- 
venient portion of the revenue of every parsonage be bestowed on the 
minister and church of the same’—(p. 4). And all this was confirmed 
by 3 & 4 Phil. and Mary, c. 8. We feel the effect of this neglect to 
this day. In every district occupied by the later monasteries, there 
was, for a long period, no provision for a reformed ministry; there is 
yet a very poor provision for one; and such districts are to this day 
most subject to Rome. Hence the richest and most fertile districts, 
where monasteries were usually settled, such as the valley of the Boyne, 
and the rich lands adjoining, are the least reformed, while poor districts 
in the same county are the most reformed. 

‘* But however we may have suffered by this, we are at least able to 
say, that no property to which the Church of Rome could show an 
original title has passed into the hands of the Church at the Reform- 


ation’, 
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With regard to the “ Union of the Churches of England and 
Ireland,” the Archdeacon proves the fallacy of the assertion, that 
that union dates from a.p. 1800. He shows that it dates from 
the Synod of Cashel, in 1172; that it was recognized at the 
General Council of Constance in 1414, where the “ Anglican 
Church” was represented on all committees and judicial tribunals 
by “Patrick, Bishop of Cork,” and was again recognized by the 
temporal and spiritual power, both in England and Ireland, at 
the time of the Reformation; that, although an attempt was 
made in 1615 to introduce a separate set of Articles, yet that 
attempt was never legally sanctioned; and that, in 1634, the 
English Articles were formally adopted by the Irish Convoesiion. 
And then the Archdeacon thus concludes :— , 


‘Ts it possible now to trace the origin of ‘the Church of England 
and Ireland’ to the Act of 1800? Can that Act be any thing more 
than a solemn recognition and pledge to maintain a union existing for 
centuries before ? 

‘‘ Our enemies will seek to separate us; let us learn to maintain our 
ancient union. That union, at its commencement, brought Ireland 
under foreign subjugation. Let it not be now disclaimed to perpetuate 
the evil®.” 


And here for the present we take our leave of Archdeacon Stop- 
ford, tendering him our very best thanks for the triumphant manner 
in which he has, at such very great personal labour, exposed the 
gross blunders, and the unjust deductions from those blunders, of 
Serjeant Shee. We only trust that, if ever the Irish Church be 
exposed to a similar attack, she may be fortunate enough to meet 
with so zealous and able a defender as the Archdeacon of Meath. 

But there is a further reason, wholly independent of any we 
have yet given, why we think Serjeant Shee will find it very 
difficult to persuade the British Parliament to appropriate to the 
use of the Romish priesthood the property of the Catholic Church. 
We would suggest to Serjeant Shee, that it is scarcely a time, 
when Ireland is quietly, but not the less surely, slipping from the 
grasp of the Church to which he belongs—when thousands and 
tens of thousands are leaving the faith to which they have hereto- 
fore, as we used to be constantly told, clung with such unshaken 
stedfastness, such unparalleled devotion—when thousands and tens 
of thousands more are only detained within the pale of the Romish 
Church, because of the brutal violence, and the ruffianly persecu- 
tion to which, if they followed the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, they would inevitably be subjected—violence and perse- 
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cution, moreover, of which the Irish priesthood are, beyond all 
doubt, speaking generally, the immediate instigators, and, not 
unfrequently, the active abettors—it is, we say, scarcely a time 
gravely to ask the British Parliament to endow schism, and _vio- 
lence, and sedition, at the expense of that very Church, within 
whose sheltering arms such vast numbers of Irish Romanists are 
daily taking refuge. What would Serjeant Shee think of that 
man’s sanity, let alone his common sense, who, when by a reform 
in our legal system, men are enabled to bring their suits before 
a tribunal at a fiftieth part of the time, and cost, and labour, and 
anxiety heretofore required, should gravely propose not to sim- 
plify, but to render tenfold more intricate the details of a suit at 
law—not to lessen, but to increase the multiplied and vexatious 
technicalities of the old established system? And, yet, what but 
this does the learned Serjeant now propose to do? Ireland is 
gradually casting off the trammels of the Romish Church, and 
this is the time, of all others, when he gravely proposes to endow 
that Church on a scale of unprecedented magnitude, and that 
from the property of the very Communion through whose exer- 
tions Rome is receiving her death-blow! Archdeacon Stopford 
thus forcibly alludes to the subject of the movement now in 
progress :— 


‘*T have now to consider the figures in Serjeant Shee’s columns 8, 9, 
10, which give the numbers of the different religious denominations in 
the several parishes. Serjeant Shee takes these figures from the 
Report of the ‘ Commission of Public Instruction’ appointed in 1834 
to ascertain these numbers. We can hardly expect to find that his 
figures have been taken correctly. Each page that I have examined 
presents numerous and important errors. But there are greater objec- 
tions to Serjeant Shee’s use of these figures than such inaccuracies as 
these. Serjeant Shee proposes to legislate for parishes individually, on 
the presumption that these figures show the present proportion of the 
different religious denominations in each parish ;—whereas every one 
acquainted with the history of Ireland for the last six years knows that 
that Report of the Commission of Public Instruction has been rendered 
mere matter of history, as much as if a century or two centuries of 
ordinary times had elapsed since it was made. 

“If any one should now propose a scheme for the future government 
of Australia, in which each minute subdivision was to be dealt with for 
the future on the assumption that a statement of its population two 
years ago afforded grounds for legislation, every one would exclaim that 
you might as well legislate for Australia as it was a century ago. 

* Ireland has in the last six years passed through ‘a famine of the 
middle ages falling on a population of the nineteenth century.’ Per- 
haps a million of her inhabitants have since crossed the ocean, and the 
tide is rising as it flows. And she has entered on a movement of 
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religious opinion which promises to rival the sixteenth century. Tens 
of thousands of Roman Catholics, in the face of an organized intimida- 
tion to which that century hardly affords a parallel,—an intimidation 
which threatens the life of converts, and the daily subsistence of them- 
selves and their children,—have openly cast off the religion of Rome, 
and are now among the most earnest and attentive members of the 
Church of England and Ireland. ! 

‘Those who have faced dangers so terrible to the Irish peasant are 
but the proof of the religious opinions of still greater numbers, whose 
hearts yet fail them. There is around the converts a mixed multitude 
who would fain go up with Israel, but the passage of the stormy sea 
before them, the baptism they have to be baptized with, the howling 
wilderness beyond,—all these make their hearts yet to faint, and keep 
them still in the bondage from which they would fain be free. And no 
wonder that they faint: I write of that which I do daily witness. Men 
paid for ringing handbells through the streets to raise a mob of all ‘lewd 
fellows of the baser sort,’ to hunt the Scripture readers, and to beset the 
house of every one who dares to entertain them; readers stoned by in- 
furiated mobs, and daily covered with mud and filth; and when the law 
stops actual assault, hunted, at every moment they appear, by crowds 
of street boys furnished with whistles, bird-calls, cat-calls, specially 
imported for the purpose by the organizers of the system; and as these 
boys start off in pursuit at the sight of their game, they are heard to 
exclaim to one another, ‘ Come, boys, let us earn the halfpenny ;’ the 
passions of the people excited to the highest pitch by sermons from the 
altar, by ribald ballads distributed by basketsful in the chapels, and 
handed out of the windows of the priest’s house ; and by addresses by 
priests from the same windows to the lowest mobs, containing such 
sentiments as these: ‘'There will never be peace nor quiet in Ireland 
till the day that’s coming, when Napoleon the Third shall land in Eng- 
land with his imperial diadem upon his head.’ 

‘‘ With what danger such addresses are fraught to converts we have 
witness, Almost while I write, two Roman Catholic strangers, who 
worshipped in the chapel, were seized upon in the middle of the priest’s 
address, by an infuriated mob, upon the mere suspicion (quite un- 
founded, so far as I can learn) of their being converts, and under the 
very roof with the priest, were hurled down the gallery stairs, and with 
difficulty escaped with their lives. 

‘* And this in a town in which, until the system of terror was 
organized in the usual mode, the readers had free access to the houses 
and were kindly entertained ; where they would still be freely received 
by many, if their courage was equal to their will. 

‘‘T do not write as surprised at these things, or as complaining 
of them. The experience of a multitude of different localities has 
taught us to face them with a confidence of success. For where the 
people are forced to see that in no other way can their religion be 
defended against the only weapon which is used against it—the Douay 
Bible—they become the more anxious to inquire. I only advert to 
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these things here, that it may be borne in mind that the following 
results have appeared notwithstanding a great falling off in the number 
of population, and, in perhaps every instance, in defiance of such an 
organized system of terror as I have described ‘.” 


The Archdeacon then shows the wonderful increase in the 
number of Protestants, and thus proceeds :— 


‘Have we not unquestionable proof from other sources of the real 
disposition of the people? Is it not a matter of notoriety that, of 
Irish Roman Catholics who have gone to America in late years, not one 
in four has continued a Roman Catholic there. I learned, on good 
authority, three years ago, that this very statement had been made by 
a professor of Maynooth College. In April of this year a letter has 
been published in the Tablet, Freeman’s Journal, &c., written by Mr. 
Mullin, R. C. Curate of Clonmellon, who was sent out as a deputation 
by the Roman Bishops in Ireland to collect funds for their new Uni- 
versity. This gentleman publishes the result of his inquiries about 
Jrish Romanists in America since the year 1825. His result is as 
follows :—‘ Number lost to the Catholic Church, 1,990,000. Say, in 
round numbers, Two MILLIONS.’ 

“Is it wholly inconceivable, that the Irish Romanists should enter- 
tain any similar disposition in their own country? Is there any differ- 
ence so great in the two positions as this, that a system of terror is in 
operation in Ireland from which in America they are free ? 

Did the writer of Serjeant Shee’s book know nothing of all this? 
Ay did he. In page 38, after stating the episcopal patronage of an 
Irish diocese (upon his own exaggerated figures), he observes: ‘The 
stimulus which this gives to the proselytizing zeal of the incumbents of 
the smaller livings, and of ill-paid curates in dioceses of which the 
Bishop who has a proselytizing turn, can hardly be imagined by those 
who have not lived in Ireland.’ So the writer of this book did live in 
Ireland, and not in London, during the last five years ; and yet he has 
mistaken his facts. The movement among the Irish Clergy is as great 
as among the Irish people, It is not the incumbents of the small 
livings only, nor the ill-paid curates only, that feel their heart stirred 
within them. Professional advancement is not the only motive that 
can influence the Irish clergyman. It surely is possible that those who 
have found God’s Word and promises precious to their own souls may 
have a real zeal, from that motive only, to make it known to others. 
And if the writer who lives in Ireland would look about him, he might 
see this zeal displayed not only by ill-paid curates, but by those whose 
station, character, and abilities might well entitle them to notice, if they 
avoided this work; but whose worldly prospects can hardly be advanced, 
by raising up against themselves that storm of obloquy and hostility 
which they have to encounter in this cause. 

“But the writer's cognizance of these facts (such as it is) throws a 
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new light upon his book. His scheme is to reduce all livings to a low 
level. In furtherance of this plan, he here points out the stimulus 
which he thinks the inequality of livings has given to proselytizing zeal 
—pointing out a means to an end. Persuaded as I am that his reason- 
ing is wholly wrong,—knowing, as I well do, that those who have been 
the longest and most earnest labourers in this work, have never engaged 
in it as a means towards professional advancement,—lI yet see in this 
statement an object of this book. And this directs me to its concluding 
paragraph :—‘ A scheme of Irish Church Reform, to be proposed by 
Catholics to the Parliament of the United Kingdom, should be free 
from all suspicion of a design to subvert the Church Establishment, or 
weaken, in its legitimate range of action, the influence of the Protestant 
religion.’ 

‘* This is in pursuance of the oath, ‘I will never exercise any privilege, 
to which I am or may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the Pro- 
testant religion;’ but the oath contains no qualification about ‘ its 
legitimate range of action.’ What is the meaning of these words, or 
the object of introducing them? {s it not revealed in the note I have 
quoted about the stimulus which the Bishop’s patronage gives to prose- 
lytizing zeal ? 

‘“‘If it were a practical question between me and Serjeant Shee, I 
might ask him to consider whether ‘its legitimate range of action,’ in 
the sense of that legal oath which he has taken, must not be interpreted 
by the legal object and purpose of the Establishment itself. His book 
has often declared that the legal purpose of the Establishment itself is 
to bring the Irish people to conform to it. And can law or morality 
justify the insertion of qualifications which the oath itself does not 
contain, to construe that oath so as to leave men at liberty to defeat 
that very purpose ? 

‘But this is no practical question between us; for I have already 
shown that the property now enjoyed by the Irish Church is not suffi- 
cient for that which Serjeant Shee himself considers the necessary 
requirements for its legitimate range of action. I therefore gladly lei.ve 
this part of the subject; and the more so as the degree of respect 
which Serjeant Shee does pay to his oath, contrasting as it does so 
favourably with the conduct of his allies, and the decrees of his Church, 


5 
commands my respect and esteem *.” 


Does Serjeant Shee doubt the truth of the reports which are 
circulated respecting the progress of this New Rrrormatioy, 
this new “restoration to Catholic orthodoxy?” We will give 
him a few details from a little work, whose express object it is to 
circulate authentic information respecting the results of that 
excellent Society, the ‘ Irish Church Missions :”— 


“One whole district,” we are told, “has been worked upon the 
principles of the Irish Church Missions, as an experimental effort. 
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This has been attended with rapid success, From the vantage-ground 
of this manifested result, efforts to carry out the same principles are 
now to be made in every part of the country, The faith of the Com- 
mittee, borne upon the wings of their past experience, takes a high 
flight into the heaven of hope; and believing that what God has already 
blessed with the tokens of His favour, may be confidently carried on 
with the expectation of the same blessing, the Committee are acting 
with no faint hope that the means which have been brought into the 
treasury, beyond the measure of their early anticipations, will be still 
poured forth, in due proportion with the requirement of the work. 
Twenty Missions are in actual operation; two more are immediately 
commencing; and two are so arranged, that it is hoped they may be 
opened in a short time. 

“These twenty-four Missions having been arranged, it has been the 
subject of much prayerful consideration how this machinery shall be 
brought to bear most effectually upon the strongholds of Romanism in 
Ireland. It has been decided, that a combined and systematic effort 
should be made, in every part of the Missions simultaneously, at the 
very period that our present number will come into the hands of our 
readers. The month of November has been employed in final and 
practical arrangements for this purpose, even as the previous months of 
August, September, and October were occupied in personal inspection 
of the Missions, and conference with the Missionaries upon the subject °.” 

And it is most satisfactory to notice the manner in which the 
“Trish Church Missions Society” conducts its operations. It is 
plain that their object is not merely to destroy, but to build u 
also—not merely to persuade Irish Romanists to forsake the 
tyranny, and to renounce the corrupt teaching of the Church of 
Rome, but, in so doing, to embrace the pure and scriptural faith 
of the ‘“* United Church of England and Ireland.” They are 
working with the full approbation and the cordial concurrence of 
the Bishops of the Irish Church. The work we are quoting thus 
speaks on this point :— 


** Many things have concurred to encourage the Committee in 
determining upon the course to be pursued in the Missions, of which 
some explanation is given in the preceding article. Amongst the fore- 
most of these encouraging marks of progress, has been the approbation 
expressed in various degrees by the Right Reverend the Bishops of 
Ireland. The principles of the Society for Irish Church Missions have 
gradually developed themselves in practice; and those whose peculiar 
duty it is to watch over the interests of the Church, would have been 
scarcely attentive to that duty, had they hastily adopted a system 
which circumstances called into action in an unusual manner. It is a 
legitimate source of gratification to the Committee, that exactly in pro- 
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portion to the extent of the operations of the Society in any diocese in 
Ireland, has been the approbation of the Bishop, after wise and careful 
delay for observation of the course pursued. This has been the 
effect, both amongst the Bishops and the Clergy; and the result is, 
that at the present moment, the feeling amongst the Clergy may be 
characterized as a general anxiety to co-operate with, and be assisted 
by, the Society, while every Bishop in Ireland, in whose diocese the 
Missions are at work, has sanctioned them with more or less of cor- 
diality, as there has been more or less opportunity for experience. 
Upon the occasion of the report recently made to the Committee by the 
Hon. Secs., the following was recorded on the Minutes, and we are 
permitted to insert it here, as affording a detailed summary of the 
general statement we have now made. 


“Copy of Minute 1052 of the Committee of the Society for Irish Church 
Missions to the Roman Catholics. 


“6 Minute 1052:— 


«The Honorary Secretary for Missions reported, that the present 
position of the Society in Ireland enabled him to state to the Com- 
mittee, that there are upwards of 400 pulpits where the controversial 
teaching of the Society is carried on from time to time, and that the 
following will show the position of the Society with reference to the 
Right Rev. the Bishops. 

‘“** The Society has Missions in the diocese of Armagh, &c., with the 
sanction of the Lord Primate. 

‘** A Mission has just been commenced in the diocese of the Archbishop 
of Dublin, to which his Grace states he has no objection. 

** A Mission has been commenced in the diocese of Meath, under 
Episcopal sanction ; and the Bishop, appointed within these few days 
to the See, is an earnest friend of the Society. 

*** The Bishop of Cashel has long been a Vice-President of the Society, 
and has ordained several of its Missionaries to work in his diocese. 
‘**¢ The Bishop of Down recently presided at a meeting of the Society 
in Belfast, and publicly expressed his hearty approbation of its 

operations. . 

**¢ The Bishop of Kilmore is a liberal annual subscriber to the funds 
of the Society, and has cordially welcomed its operations into his 
diocese. 

“*¢ The Bishop of Killaloe has given his sanction to the Society’s Mis- 
sionaries, and stated his cordial approbation. 

“The Bishop of Limerick has expressed to our Missionary, in his 
diocese, his good wishes for the success of the object in view. 

“¢ The Bishop of Ossory has important Missions established in his 
diocese, to which he gives his cordial sanction. 

‘“‘¢ The Bishop of Tuam has been the warm friend raised up of God to 
foster the Society’s efforts, and to direct the results of its greatest 
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“©The Bishop of Cork is the only Bishop in Ireland within whose 
diocese the Society has not yet had any occasion to commence its 
operations, and there is no reason to suppose that his Lordship would 
differ from the whole of his Right Rev. Brethren, should circum- 
stances bring the Society. within his Episcopal charge’.’” 


We trust that this statement will satisfy the minds of those 
persons in the English Church who have hitherto looked with, 
possibly, not an unnatural degree of suspicion on the operations 
of the Society in question. ‘There can be no doubt that as Eng- 
land has been greatly to blame, in past years, for her conduct 
towards Ireland and the Irish Church, so this Society opens up 
one very admirable means of repairing that neglect, by co-opera- 
tion with the Irish Church, in the great work of diffusing through- 
out “unhappy Ireland” the blessings of civilization and the 
doctrines of a pure faith. 


7 Banner of the Truth in Ireland, pp. 149, 150. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ETC. 








1. Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 2. The Penny Post. 3. Reuben 
Medlicott; or,the Coming Man. 4. The Hero’s Funeral. A Poem. 5. The History 
of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon 
in 1852. 6. The Colloquies of Edward Osborne, Citizen and Clothworker of 
London. 7. The Church in the Apostolic Age. 8. Gilbert’s Clergyman’s 
Almanack, and Churchman’s Miscellany for 1853. 9. A Complete Greek and 
English Lexicon for the Poems of Homer, &c. 10. The Pentateuch and its 
Assailants. A Refutation, &c. 11. A Short Explanation of the Epistles and 
Gospels of the Christian Year. 12. The Convocations of the Two Provinces ; 
their Origin, Constitution, &c. 13. Parochial Sermons, preached in a Village 
Church. 14. The Fall of Man ; from Milton’s Paradise Lost. 15. A Letter to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury on the Establishment of Ragged School Churches. 16. 
Sermons. Second Series. Preached at Rome during the Seasons of 1850-51 
and 1851-52. 17. The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 18. A 
Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. 19. Handbook to Convocation. 
20. The Life of James Bonnell. 21. The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 22. A 
Church Dictionary. 23. The Rule of the Church a Law to all her Members, 
&e. 24. The Greek Testament, with a Critically revised Text, &c. 25. Con- 
fession and Absolution. A Letter to the Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter, &c, 
26. The Dramatic Works of Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, &e. 27. Vacation 
Rambles, in 1841, 1842, and 1843. 28. Romanism an Apostate Church, 29. 
A First History of Greece. 30. Sermons to Children, &c. 31. Holy Baptism, 
Confirmation, &c. &c. 32. The Ten Commandments. The Lord’s Supper. 
Tracts for Penitents. 33. Thoughts in Past Years, 34. La Filosofia delle 
Scuole Italiane. Miscellaneous, 


1.—Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. By Aurrep 
Tennyson, Poet Laureate. London: Edward Moxon, Dover 
Street. 1852. 


THatT men may know beforehand, or rather feel instinctively, what 
any new poem of Tennyson’s on any given subject will be, is not to 
be questioned, but this does not prevent his being a most delightful 
poet. Tennyson is emphatically ¢he poet of the Age: he does not 
soar above it or beyond it in any respect, and therefore he is the 
more congenial to its feelings : he interprets the prose of his fellow- 
men into emphatic and high-sounding verse: he gives them back 
their own secret conceptions and prepossessions under a beautiful 
and ideal aspect : he catches up the tones of modern life, and trans- 
mutes them into magic melody. He ¢eaches little; at the utmost 
he can only be said to suggest half-truths ; but for an age which 
has lost the spirit of faith in no small measure, such suggestions 
have a greater claim than any bold assertions could have ; and 
even we, who possess an infinitely higher truth as Christians and 
as Churchmen than the ideal which the poet of the nineteenth 
century so vaguely bodes forth, confess the theme of his melodious 
and mysterious lyre, and feel our hearts thrill to the accents 
of that doubtful, hopeful, wavering voice. Mr. Tennyson, it is 
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to be feared, would be “ all things to all men:” for the Christian, 
he speaks thus of our adorable Redeemer,— 


‘*Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood Thou ;” 


whilst to gratify the transcendental deist or pantheist, Carlyleite 
or Emersonian, he can tell of 


‘* The Christ that is to be :” 


a phrase, that it is possible perhaps to interpret of Millennial 
glory ; but which is, at all events, capable of the very worst 
construction, and is sure to have that construction put on it 
by very many readers. In fact, to quote the dictum of a former 
article in this ‘‘ Review,” above referred to, Tennyson ‘ per- 
sonifies, and expresses, and transfers to his poetical canvas the 
highly-educated gentleman of the nineteenth century: there is a 
certain nameless grace, a refined but painfully conscious elegance, 
a savoir faire and a savoir vivre, a little philosophy, not very deep 
though often affecting depth, a little Christianity not of a strict 
or practical character, a little infidelity, and a good deal of scepti- 
cism.” In these charges we think there is great truth, though 
perhaps they are pressed a little too far ; but, after all, it is no mean 
praise to say of any man that he is emphatically the poet of his 
age. ‘This does not indeed constitute the highest eminence; but 
his must be a subtle and a lofty genius that can attain thereto. 
And be it remembered that ‘Tennyson represents many of the 
best as well as some of the evil phases of the educated mind of 
his day ; love for man as man, and all the pure domestic affec- 
tions are exquisitely illustrated in his many minor poems, which 
after all are unquestionably the greatest and highest of his com- 
positions, though ‘The Princess” be very graceful, and “In 
Memoriam” fraught with much grace and melancholy beauty. 
Who that has read “The May Queen,” and “ The Lord of 
Burleigh,” and ‘“ Lady Clare,” and ‘ Ellen Adare,” and “ The 
Gardener's Daughter,” can help loving Tennyson? Who that 
has studied “The Vision of Sin,” can avoid reverencing the 
grandeur and wonderful power of his conceptions? But to come 
at once to the Ode before us, it is, in our judgment, a most 
masterly composition, certainly intensely Tennysonian, marred 
perhaps by many mannerisms, which yet we should scarcely 
wish away, but on the whole sublime in its conception, and 
great in its execution also. We like least the opening, which is 
abrupt, 


** Let us bury the Great Duke, 
With an empire’s lamentation ;” 
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but even this gains upon us, as Tennyson’s verses are almost 
always sure to do; and whatever may be thought of this, the 
grandeur of the second, third, and fourth strophes must be ad- 
mitted, we should say, by all. The second consists only of four 
rather peculiar, and eminently characteristic lines, in which a 
simple but fine idea is powerfully embodied : 


‘* Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore ? 
Let the sound of those he wrought for, 
And the feet of those he fought for, 
Echo round his bones for evermore.” 


Truly a fitting resting-place has England’s great defender found 
in the heart of her central mart of commerce, where busy tens of 
thousands, reaping the fruits of his wisdom and valour, (for he 
was the chief instrument in God’s hands for our deliverance,) 
daily pass the threshold of his great sepulchre. The third section 
is calmly magnificent, in its pure unstudied simplicity: (ap- 
parently unstudied: what matters it to us, whether the poet spent 
two minutes or two weeks, composing it ’) 


“‘ Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 
As fits an universal woe, 
Let the long, long procession go, 
And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 
And let the mournful martial trumpets blow ; 
The last great Englishman is low.” 


Let us hope that the assertion of the last line will not be verified 
by future events. Indeed, when we first read this Ode,—it was 
late at night, and we were retiring to our rest—the “ cacoethes 
scribendi” possessed us, or rather Tet us hope the Muse inspired 
us, with this bold reply,— 


The last great Englishman laid low! 
And is it so? 
Friends and brothers, Queen and People, 
Dare we not answer, No? 
Lives not in us the heart to bear Fate’s ominous blow, 
And face the gathering Woe ? 
For like the avalanche, that lies in spell-bound rest 
But at a touch might whelm some valley blest, 
The Storm on high sits darkening ; fitful breezes wake ;— 
Yet lives there Briton would his part forsake ? 
Our hearts are true, our souls are sound, 
Liberty yet on earth is found, 
Truth on her Island throne sits crown’d, 
And viewless walls are rear'd by Heav’n Britannia’s shores 


around.” 
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But to return from our own hasty rhymes, thrown off at that 
witching hour of night, to the poet-laureate’s masterly and ela- 
borate composition, we have not space to devote to the considera- 
tions of all its many beauties: we cannot dwell on the grand but 
quaint fourth strophe, 


‘** Render thanks to the Giver, 
England, for thy Son,” 


with its short, pregnant, powerful verses and volleying rhymes, 
which seem the echoes of acannonade. Then comes the magni- 
ficient eulogy of Nelson ; then a noble celebration of England’s 
civic greatness; then (in strophe 8) another powerful vindica- 
tion of Wellington’s true fame and a devotional and solemn 
close, like the gradual dying away of some sublime strain of sacred 
music in a lofty fane. We will content ourselves with one more 
extract which will supersede the necessity for any efforts on our 
part to do justice to the great departed in our tame prose. 
Whose heart will not echo to this noble strain ? 


‘‘Of heads, our chief state-oracle is mute : 
Mourn for the man of long enduring blood, 
The statesman—warrior, moderate, resolute, 
Whole in himself, a common good, 
Mourn for the man of largest influence, 
Yet freést from ambitious crime ; 
Our greatest yet with least pretence, 
Great in council and great in war, 
The foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime.— 
O good gray head which all men knew, 
O voice from which their omens all men drew, 
O iron nerve to true occasion true, 
O fall’n at length that tower of strength 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew ! 
Such was he, whom we deplore. 
The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er: 
The great world-victor’s Victor will be seen no more.” 


There is a magnificence and a sobriety blended in this eulogium, 
most admirably characteristic of the hero whom it sings; and the 
same praise will apply to the whole Ode. Despite some manncr- 
ism and, perhaps, some affectation, there are power and beauty, 
grandeur of sentiment and felicity of expression, sound and sense, 
combined in this noble composition, which has been received far 
too coldly by the public, and with the most preposterous affecta- 
tion of patronage by many sensible critics of the day. 

All honour to England’s laureate, say we, who has amply justi- 
fied the choice of England’s Queen ! 
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11.— The Penny Post. London: John Henry Parker, 377, 
Strand. 


Very happy are we to be able to state that there is a manifest : 
improvement in the tone and spirit of this periodical. Our con- 
temporary has now spoken out decidedly with regard to the 
Church of Rome and to medieval fictions, and we can only 
exhort its editor to persevere in the same courageous course, not 
suffering himself to be deterred from a line of duty which is 
essential to gain the confidence of English Churchmen, rich or 
poor, either from motives of what we cannot but call mistaken 
and morbid delicacy, or from the vain desire to please and satisfy 
those who are already Rome’s in heart. The tale of “Maria” has 
been touchingly concluded, and that of the “ Heart Stone” is 
brought to a better termination than we had hoped for; indeed we 
have little doubt this tale will read well when published by itself, 
though in the “ Penny Post” much of it seemed sadly out of 
place. We have only to take exception to one short article on 
‘‘Our Mother,” the meaning of which is, to say the least, du- 
bious. But, on the whole, we can congratulate Churchmen on 
the real amelioration in this little periodical, and sincerely trust 
that it may prove continuous. 


111.— Reuben Medlicott ; or, the Coming Man. By M. N. Savaer, 
Esq. London: Chapman and Hall. 1852. 


ExckEDINGLY amusing and entertaining, though without any 
stirring interest either of feeling or principle. The lesson which 
the author desires to inculcate is, “a signal example of what 
little is to be done in this busy world by much knowledge, much 
talent, much ambition,—nay, even much activity, —without sin- 
gleness of aim, and steadiness of purpose.” This lesson is abl 

taught, though the last half of the last volume might, we think, 
have been rendered more agreeable, with little, if any loss, to the 
moral. It is uncomfortable, too, to see characters of lesser 
power and lower sentiment succeeding by the very want of quali- 
ties which we ought to revere and admire. The dramatis personw 
are well imagined, and well acted out; the Dean Bishop, the 
wine merchant, the successful chaplain, the elocutionist, the 
musical shoemaker, Mademoiselle Louise, the Quakers, and the 
citizens of Chichester, are all admirably conceived and executed, 
though with some strokes of decided exaggeration. 
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1v.—The Heros Funeral. A Poem. By Rosert Monr- 
comERY, M.A., Author of * The Christian Life,” ** The Om- 
nipresence of the Deity,” &c. London: Routledge. 1853. 
[pp- 31.] 
Tuovcu this noble poem has only reached us as we were going to 
ress, we feel bound to make room for some notice of it, however 
aia or insufficient. Great as is its author’s fame, we 
doubt much whether future ages will not consider the present 
production as one of his most solid claims to immortality. 
That his own more especial admirers in the present day will 
do so we do not think, for there is decidedly less of ‘* Mont- 
gomeryism” about this brochure than about any previous efforts 
of his muse. He indeed seems to have well-nigh forgotten 
his own individuality in the living, overpowering consciousness 
of the scene in which he was a partaker—for to those who 
witnessed any part of the great mourning to use the expression 
actor would seem offensive. He appears to have felt, and 
rightly felt, that whatever were the merits of his own high 
genius, Robert Montgomery had no nght to claim the privilege 
of an individual existence in the presence of Arthur Duke of 
Wellington: and thus his poem reminds us of all the power and 
all the eulogy with none of the adulation, distinguishable in the 
laudatory odes of Dryden—what that mighty minstrel did under 
compulsion, Montgomery has done upon free will, and divesting 
himself as far as it is possible of every accident separable from 
the idea of a true Englishman and a great poet, he has celebrated 
with becoming reverence the obsequies of the greatest English- 
man. 
Our first extract describes the deep, solemn, anxious anticipation 
which was felt by all those who awaited the coming day :— 
** With a feverish awe oppressed, 
And a something in the breast 
Neither tones nor tears explain, 
Like a mute and mighty pain, 
Or a pulse of patient grief 
Too august for word-relief,— 
Millions now are slumberless ; 
And in thinking loneliness 
Are brooding o’er the unbreathed thought,— 
To-morrow down to dust is brought 
That hoary Chief, whose high career 
Will range half Europe round his bier ; 
Who fifteen battles fought and won, 
Nor left nor lost a British gun, 
But took three thousand cannon from the foe 
The thunder of his charge had laid in battle low!” 
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None who witnessed, as we did, the picture which the poet has 
here painted, will fail to acknowledge the felicitous accuracy of 
his description, when as the hour approached— 


** On window, roof, and balcony, 

Where foot can stand, or eye can see; 

By churchyard gate, or garden wall, 

Near porch and palace, hut and hall, 

Crowd human forms, like clustering bees, 

That swarm at morn on summer trees; 

While clashing with incessant jar, 

Rush chariot wheels and rolling car ; 
Horse and horseman then combine, 
Clear the way and close the line: — 
Still the trooping thousands come!” 


The commencement of the procession is with a similar hap- 
piness thus spoken of :— 


**’Tis eight o’clock by matin chime ; 

And signal guns announce the time, 
While countless numbers, mute with breathless trance, 
Seem melted into one, to view the Pomp advance.— 

With lingering preludes long and low, 

Comes marching on serene and slow, 

’Mid symphonies of solemn woe, 

Yon Cavalcade of Death ! 

With mourning trump and muffled drum, 

Behold the vast procession come,— 

And hold your pausing breath. 

Cornet, flute, and clarion pour 

Mingled death-wails more and more, 

Bannerets and blazonry, 

With plumes of towering pageantry, 

Streaming Flag and Gonfalon, 

Colours out of carnage won, 

Mingled with the harnessed gun, 

Rifles, Horse, and Fusileer, 

Dragoon, Marine, and Grenadier, 

And scarworn Pensioners, with sable wands 
That faintly quivered in their feeble hands, 
Steed and soldiers’ measured pace 

Wearing each some mourning trace, 
While sob and sigh intensely show 
The heavings of the heart below.” 


With equally keen perception the poet has seized on that most 
pathetic spectacle, the warrior’s horse,—to us there was nothing 
in the whole procession so deeply, truly, livingly touching as the 
melancholy bearing of that noble animal ; he seemed fully to enter 
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into the grief of those around him, and entirely to realize in his 
own person the loss of his heroic master. 
But let us resume :— 


“‘ Hark ! again the muffled drum, 
While the plumed Battalions come, 
Timing deep their measured tread, 

) To the March surnamed the Dead, 

Pi Rise in file, in single rank, 
Ringing out a hollow clank :— 
Mingle with the martial scene 

. Mailed Guard and red Marine, 

ig Foot and horse artillery, 

And brigades of infantry. 
« * * ” 

And when, to end the vast array, 

“a Hussar and Lancer lined the way, 

is The wailing Piper next, a pibroch blew, 

And coronach that thrill’d the soul of Feeling through.” 


a The truthfulness of the following lines will be appreciated by all 

§ ; Pp y 
those who were present on the occasion which they describe, and 
who duly honour the hero whom they celebrate. 


i. ‘‘ Round that high Car though countless hosts assembled, 
C4 And under pawing steeds the pathways trembled, 
a. You might have heard your heart-pulse beat, 
ee So -hush’d became the o’er-awed street ! 
And pale, as if with inward prayer, 
The living Mass stood gazing there, 
With heads uncover’d, and with moisten’d eyes, 
vf Whose silence uttered,—There a Hero lies! 
From whom, when call’d to bid the world farewell, 
The truncheons of eight laurell’d Armies fell ; 
The pillar of our Church and State 
By self-renouncement nobly great ; 
Who in the storm of public danger stood, 
Bold as the rock that baffles ocean’s flood, 
The truest Patriot since our throne began, 
The perfect model of an ENGLIsuMAN.” 


v.—History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon in movcccxv. 
to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in moccctu. By Sir 
Arcuipatp Axison, Bart. Vol. I. London and Edinburgh : 
Blackwood and Sons. 


WE rejoice to see the pen of Sir Archibald Alison engaged on a 
subject well worthy of it,—the history of Europe for the last 
thirty-five years. ‘To no one could this task be so appropriately 
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assigned as to the distinguished historian of the revolutionary 
war, because no one can be more competent to take up the 
thread of events, and trace their connexion with preceding 
causes. The work, however, is necessarily of a character alto- 
gether different from that of the former history. The first 
volume, according to the preface, includes the period of time 
commencing with the entry of the allies into Paris, after the fall 
of Napoleon, and terminates with the passing of the Currency 
Act of 1819 in England, and the great creation of peers in the 
democratic interest during the same year in France. We have 
read some portions of this volume, and find it every where bearing 
the evidences of the same praiseworthy research, the same manly 
style of composition, and the same class of political principles 
which have given such well-merited celebrity to the distinguished 
author's name. 


vi.— The Colloquies of Edward Osborne, Citizen and Clothworker 
of London. As reported by ye Authour of “ Mary Powell.” 
London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


‘“THE maiden and married life of Mary Powell,” otherwise 
Milton, is, without doubt, known to many of our readers. We can 
recommend to them with confidence the ‘‘ Colloquies of Edward 
Osborne,” as quite equal, in all respects, to its predecessor. It 
describes the fortunes of a young apprentice in London during 
the reigns of Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth, and his 
marriage to a wealthy heiress. The descriptions which it gives 
of life, and habits, and of the events of the times, are admirably 
and most graphically written. 


vit.—The Ohurch in the Apostolic Age. By Henry W. J. 
TurErscu, Doctor of Philosophy and Theology. Translated 
from the German. By Tuomas Cartyie, Esq. London: 
Bosworth. 

Tuts work exhibits, in some respects, much sounder views than 

many publications of the German schools, but it is evidently 

strongly tinged with the doctrines of Irvingism, and is translated 
by an Irvingite who has considerably developed its tendencies in 
his annotations. 


vil1.—Gilbert’s Clergyman’s Almanack, and Churchman’s Mis- 
cellany for 1853. For the Company of Stationers. 


Tre present edition of this well-known almanack appears to be 
most carefully and ably edited, — the fullest and most 
Ff2 
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authentic body of information on all matters concerning the 
Church of England and the Universities. It ought to be in the 
hands of every Clergyman. 


1x.—A Complete Greek and English Lexicon for the Poems of 
Homer, and the Homeride, &c. By G. Cu. Crusius. Trans- 
lated from the German, with corrections and additions, by 
Henry Smirn. Revised and Edited by the Rev. T. K. 


Arnotp. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuts is probably the most complete and convenient lexicon for 
the study of Homer now in existence. The results of an immense 
arngunt of classical knowledge and research are comprised within 
its compass. 


x.— The Pentateuch and its Assailants. A Refutation of the 
Objections of Modern Scepticism to the Pentateuch. By Wi1- 
t1AM T. Hamittron, D.D., Pastor of the Government Street 


Church, Mobile, Ala. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Tus important work commences with a description of the Ger- 
man Neological mode of interpretation ; then enters on the dis- 
cussion of the character of Moses as a scholar and a statesman ; 
of the necessity of revelation; of the Bible as a revelation from 
CGiod; of the Pentateuch as a genuine and authentic work of 
Moses ; of the inspiration of the book of Genesis ; of the creation 
in six days; of the populousness of the earth in the days of Cain, 
and the longevity of the ancient patriarchs ; of the antediluvian 
giants; of the universal deluge; of the origin and extent of 
death, and of the common origin of man. The object is to 
maintain the inspiration of the Bible as the Word of God; and a 
great amount of learning and research appears to have been 
bestowed in the composition of this defence of the first principles 
of true religion. We would hope to bestow on this work here- 
after a more careful examination than time or space now per- 
mits us. 


x1.—A Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the 
Christian Year; with Questions for the use of Schools. Lon- 
don: Bell. 


ONE of the most useful little books we have seen for some time. 
It is admirably adapted for Sunday-school teachers who need 
assistance in their work. 
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x11.—The Convocations of the Two Provinces; their Origin, Con- 
stitution, and Forms of Proceeding: with a Chapter on their 


Revival. By Grorce Trevor, M.A., Canon of York, &c. 
London: Mozley. 


Tx1s is the most convenient and complete work extant on the 

history and constitution of Convocation. It will, of course, be in 

the hands of all who are interested in the restoration of that 

body to activity. 

x111.—Parochial Sermons, preached in a Village Church. Third 
Series. By the Rev. C. A. Heurtiey, B.D., &c. Oxford: 
J. H. Parker. 


WE have had occasion to notice.the former volumes of Mr. 
Heurtley’s sermons as distinguished by a solidity of judgment, 
and a sincere and unaffected piety, which in these times are more 
than ever valuable. The volume before us appears to maintain 
most fully the high reputation of the author. 


xiv.— The Fall of Man; from Milton's Paradise Lost. By the 
fev. Cuartes Eyre, A.B., Sc. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 


The idea of this work is a bold one. It is to carve out from the 
‘* Paradise Lost” a smaller poem more strictly epical. We have, 
therefore, here an abridgment of Milton in his own words. 


xv.—A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury on the 
Establishment of Ragged School Churches. By the Rev. W. 
E. Ricnarpson, B.A., Curate of All Saints, Northampton. 
London: Hatchard. 


Tuts interesting pamphlet suggests an idea which is well deserving 
of the notice of those who are anxious for the improvement of 
the poorer classes—the erection of churches in connexion with 
the ragged schools. We must place before the reader a few 
extracts illustrative of the plans of the author :— 


‘“‘T have thus, my Lord, attempted to point to the causes which have 
operated to prevent the attendance of the poor of our large towns, not 
only at churches in general, but even at those churches which have 
been more especially designed for their benefit; I have further 
attempted to suggest a remedy for this great existing evil by the 
establishment of Ragged School Churches; and will proceed now to 
notice more in detail the working of the system which I advocate, 
making this observation in passing—that the remedy which I propose 
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is simply to be regarded as provisional, lasting only until the district 
where the Ragged Church has been erected shall have been brought 
into such a healthy condition as that it may be formed into an ecclesi- 
astical district, with its own parish church. 

‘The heading which | have attached to this letter, as well as my 
remarks in page 4, will have made it evident that I advocate the 
erection of a building for the double purpose of a church and school. 
Such a building cannot, I am aware, receive consecration at the hands 
of a bishop, but it may obtain his licence; neither can it have a clergy- 
man specially appointed to it, but yet it may be regularly served by 
one of the curates attached to the parish church, who shall regard this 
Ragged Church, and the district lying around, as more immediately 
committed to his charge.” —pp. 8, 9. 


The plans, it appears, have been already tried at Northampton 
with much success. 


‘In the year 1849 the town of Northampton was, along with the 
rest of England, visited by that terrific scourge, the cholera: its ravages 
were more particularly fatal in a part of the town called the South 
Quarter, which lay on low meadow-land, and was thickly inhabited. 
After the abating of the disease, a meeting of some of the leading 
parishioners, more especially of those inhabiting the ravaged district, 
was held, when it was resolved to erect a building to be set apart as a 
school and a house of prayer in connexion with the Church of England, 
as a thank-offering for the removal of the cholera. This plan, meeting 
with the co-operation of the vicar of the parish, was immediately 
carried into execution, and in July, 1850, the building was opened by 
the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, who kindly consented to preach the 
opening sermon, and thus publicly to testify to his approval of the 
work. His Lordship, further, was so much pleased with the plan, 
that, on his return to Peterborough, he was the instrument in causing 
the erection of a similar building in a destitute quarter of that city. 
In the Ragged Church, thus auspiciously opened, divine service was 
forthwith celebrated, and in process of time Sunday schools, evening 
classes for both sexes, and an infant school respectively occupied the 
building; and though, from the.services having at first been alternated 
Sunday mornings and evenings, with the vain hope of inducing the 
poor to attend the morning service, the success did not correspond to 
the anticipations which had been raised, yet, on the regular adoption of 
an evening service, which had been urged by many from the very first, 
the attendance rapidly increased, until at the present time but few vacant 
seats can be perceived. A further good resulted from this alteration, 
as the building could now be opened in the morning for a service 
specially adapted to the school children; from which service, however, 
those of the parishioners who chose to attend were not excluded. 

“These were the circumstances which attended the erection of the 
All Saints’ Ragged Church, which has, since its opening, exercised a 
most beneficial influence in the neighbourhood; not only gathering 
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together many to attend its services, but also, by its Sunday, week-day, 
and evening schools, impressing upon the minds of the young the great 
truths of Christianity. It may here further be noted, that besides these 
direct advantages, many indirect benefits have accrued from the build- 
ing being used for the joint purpose both of a church and school, and 
this amongst the chief, that the children, more especially those belonging 
to the evening classes, have become so attached to the building that 
they are frequently induced to attend the services. The parents also, 
by the description of the children, are oftentimes tempted to drop in, 
just to see what sort of a place it is, and are afterwards to be found 
amongst the regular attendants, 

‘It is such a building, my Lord, as the one I have just described, 
that I desire to see erected in some of the worst localities of our 
metropolis, and other large towns; and I feel fully persuaded in 
my own mind, that if a clergyman, of piety and experience, who 
can count all things but loss for the simple object of winning souls unto 
Christ, is appointed to labour in such a sphere, that the building, not- 
withstanding many discouragements it may have to sustain, will yet 
speedily form, as it were, a missionary station, and be the means of 
rescuing many from a life of sin and wretchedness, who otherwise, in 
all probability, must have perished.”—pp. 9—12, 


We must refer the reader to the pamphlet for the further 
development of the plan, which appears to be deserving of an 
attentive consideration. 


xv1.—Sermons. Second Series. Preached at Rome during the 
Seasons of 1850-1851, and 1851-1852. By Francis B. 
Woopwarp, M.A., Chaplain to -the English Congregation. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Tuts volume of discourses appears to evince very considerable in- 
tellectual power and ability. They are generally argumentative, 
and enter on topics which are only adapted to an educated con- 
gregation. Their tone appears to be high and orthodox. 


xvit.—The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. By 
Witiiam Stiruinc, Author of the “ Annals of the Artists of 
Spain.” London: J. W. Parker. 


Tuts volume presents the Emperor Charles V. in a less pleasing 
light than we could have anticipated ; and its details wholly do 
away with the romance of his abdication of the crown. In these 
pages he appears as a gourmand, an instigator of persecution, and 
a superstitious fanatic. The work 1s, however, a very curious and 


amusing one, and deserves perusal. 
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xv111.—A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. By 
TueoporE Parker, Minister of the Second Church in Rox- 


bury, Mass. London: Chapman. 


Tuts work may be compared for virulent infidelity and blasphemy 
to the publications of Paine. It is an attack on the essentials 
of religion, conducted on the method of the German Ra- 


tionalists. 


x1x.—Handbook to Convocation. By Henry J. Ruopves, 1.A., 
Curate of St. Nicholas, Abingdon. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 


Tue compiler of this curious little work must have bestowed 
great pains in collecting the materials. It states the opinions 
of all the members of Convocation as far as they can be as- 
certained. 


xx.— The Life of James Bonnell. London: Masters. 


Tue first volume of an intended biographical series. If those 
that are to follow should be in any degree as useful, and as un- 
exceptionable, as this republication of the life of Bonnell, a real 
benefit will be conferred on the Church by their publication. 


xx1.—The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rew W. J. 
ConyBeare, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the Rev. J. L. Howson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool. In 2 vols. 4to. London: Longmans. 


From all we have been enabled to see of this great work, it 
would appear to be amongst the most valuable contributions of 
modern criticism to the knowledge of the sacred volume. It 
brings the researches of the most eminent men on all the direct 
and collateral sources, to bear on the illustration of the life and 
writings of the Apostle of the Gentiles; and landscape pictorial 
illustrations are introduced, thus connecting the associations of 
scenery and natural objects with the history of St. Paul. We 
trust that it will have the circulation which its many and high 
merits deserve. 


xxi1.—A Church Dictionary. By Wauter Farqunar Hook, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Sixth Edition. London: Murray. 


Dr. Hoox’s Church Dictionary has acquired a circulation, and a 
position as a standard work, which places it above our recom- 
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mendations. The present edition has been carefully revised and 
improved, with an especial view to the prevailing tendencies of 
the times. 


xx111.—The Rule of the Church a Law to all her Members; or, 
Faith and Obedience in Relation to the Church. A Sermon 
preached in St. Andrew's Church, before the Bishops and Clergy 
of Aberdeen. By the Reo. J. Cunistiz, M.A., dc. Edin- 
burgh: Lendrum. 


Tu1s discourse has been reprinted from the Scottish Magazine 
for circulation. It urges the revival of the sacramental system 
in all its integrity. In the following passage the author remarks 
on the present neglect of this system; and urges an entire obe- 
dience to all the rubrics, and the restoration of all rites, forms, 
and customs sanctioned in the Book of Common Prayer :— 


“At our ordination, we profess our belief that the Church is ‘ the 
pillar and ground of the Truth,’ ‘ the Spouse of the Lamb,’ ‘ the Body 
of Christ.” We declare our belief that Her doctrines and ordinances, 
Her rites and ceremonies, Her holy Provision, and Sacramental sys- 
tem, are sound and scriptural; and we solemnly vow to ‘ give faithful 
diligence to minister the doctrine, and sacraments, and discipline of 
the Church, as the Lord hath commanded, and as this Church hath re- 
ceived the same.’ We say that we believe—we vow that we believe — 
that She is a sound branch of the True Vine. We aver our belief in 
the beauty of Her various requirements, and yet, if we test our faith, to 
what in reality do our averments, our professions, and our vows prac- 
tically amount? They manifest, alas! absence of faith in the Church’s 
‘provision.’ One acts in this way, another in that: one adopts this 
part of Her ‘provision,’ and another a different, as if it were left to 
each individual to ‘do what is right in his own eyes,’ instead of there 
having been a given rule to all. Her laws, as set forth in Rubrics and 
Canons, are but partially observed. They are, in too many instances, 
treated as if they were dead letters, and as if we ourselves had not 
sworn to obey them. Her Fasts and Feasts, Her daily Prayers and 
weekly Eucharists, Her course of service and round of holy seasons, 
are neither earnestly, nor fondly, nor eagerly embraced and followed. 
But to make reserves, to question and select, to act a little, to act when 
we think proper, or when it will be prudent to act, to obey more or 
less, is proof that we believe a little, that we believe more or less ; is 
proof, in short, that we have a partial faith. If we had living faith in 
the Church and in Her system, we would act,—we would manifest it 
by a due observance of Her injunctions. True faith leads on to holy 
obedience, without calculating, without selecting, without picking and 
choosing. It ‘hath respect unto the recompense of the reward ;’ 
‘being fully persuaded that what God hath promised He is able also 
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to perform.’ ‘I will abundantly bless Her provision.’ ‘ The genera- 
tion of the faithful shall be blessed.’ ”—pp. 7, 8. 

‘Not to speak at present of Her other requirements, we must not 
neglect Her voice calling us to a daily prayer. If we wish to have 
‘ Faith, hope, and charity,’ we must, like the saints of old, ‘ take refuge 
in prayer.’ If we wait upon God as they did, if we seek Him as 
Daniel, as Anna, and St. Paul, like them we shall ‘know whom we 
have believed.’ We shall have a right faith and a right obedience. 
We have but to believe, ask, and pray, and ‘ according to our faith so 
shall it be done unto us.’ ‘ The living body of the Church,’ says the 
earnest-minded Bishop Doane, ‘breathes in its prayers. When Saul 
was turned to God, the Lord said of him, ‘ Behold he prayeth.’ ‘ Prayer 
is the Church’s breath of life. The first believers were continually in 
prayer.’ ‘They continued stedfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in prayer.’ They were daily 
‘ with one accord in prayer and supplication.’ They continued ‘ instant 
in prayer.’ They prayed ‘ without ceasing.’ When shall it again be 
so? When shall there be but ‘one mind and one mouth ;’ one spirit 
breathing through the Church its earnest voice with God? When 
shall the daily incense rise from every altar, and from every hearth, 
like the sweet pulses of a sleeping infant’s breath, acceptable before 
Him, through the name which is ‘as ointment poured forth ;’ like those 
‘golden vials full of odours, which are the prayers of saints?’ 
‘ Prayer is the Church’s breath of life.’ How mightily would we pre- 
vail with God, if in every Church daily prayer ascended to his throne 
of grace! Thus might we bow the heavens! Thus might we bring 
down one mighty to save! Thus might we bring sure deliverance to 
the Church and Her children! ‘The Lord is nigh unto all them that 
call upon Him ; yea all such as call upon Him faithfully. He will fulfil 
the desire of them that fear Him. He also will hear their cry and will 
help them.’ ‘I will surely bless Her provision.’ 

“And if simple, common prayer is of such mighty efficacy, how 
much more potent is the Eucharist—the Prayer—the Lirurey—‘ the 
most perfect and consummate action,’ as Jeremy Taylor says, ‘ among 
all the instances of religion, union of mysteries, and a consolidation of 
duties '—réAetov, as it was anciently characterized—peErFecTIVE—the 
finishing of the man in the school of Christ! How potent, when we 
offer up the great Memorial Sacrifice of our salvation—when we plead 
before Almighty God the merits of His Son’s sacrifice, and feast upon 
His precious body and blood to everlasting life ; yes, when we plead 
that ‘by the merits and death of His Son Jesus Christ, and through 
faith in His blood, we and all His whole Church may obtain remission 
of our sins and all other benefits of His Passion!’ How potent, were 
the Eucharist celebrated weekly and on feast days; nay, even daily, 
as the Church requires. St. Ignatius assures us, that ‘ when the Eu- 
charist is daily celebrated, we break the powers of Satan, who turns all 
his actions into hostilities and darts of fire.’ 

“ But it is not merely in the use of the Church’s greater means of 
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grace, Her prayers, and Sacraments, that we may mightily prevail with 
God, and bring down blessings upon ourselves and people. It is by 
exhibiting and using Her whole provision, even in those points which 
seem to us of minor importance, in obeying Her injunctions; for in- 
stance, in duly and regularly intimating Her Ember and Rogation 
days, Her Vigils, Her Fasts and Feasts, at the proper time and from 
the proper place—immediately after the Nicene Creed and from the 
Holy Altar; and then going on to observe in deed those holy seasons, 
of whose existence and obligation we give notice in words. We must 
obey Her whole system to the very letter, even in such points as 
these, even in Her very ceremonies, if we wish ‘God surely to bless 
to us Her provision.’ All Her ministrations as well as Her Prayers 
and Sacraments, all Her ceremonies and holy appointments, are all 
actual means of grace, abounding with life and spiritual energy. Do 
we not remember the case of Naaman, the Syrian? To prove his faith, 
Elisha required him to perform a ceremony which he, in his over- 
weening pride, deemed too trifling and insignificant to be followed. 
He would scrupulously have obeyed a precept which he conceived to 
be rife with grace and healing. He was willing to ‘do some great 
thing.’ But his refusal to comply in little things manifested his unbe- 
lief, as ours also, brethren, is proved, when we yield not obedience to 
the Church’s orders and ceremonies, because we fancy they are unim- 
portant and may be left undone. Our Lord would now prove the sin- 
cerity and fulness of our faith, as the Prophet did Naaman’s, by obe- 
dience to the Church’s least things as well as to Her greatest.”—pp. 
11, 12. 

We cannot but think that this notion of enforcing the directions 
of the Church on the least things, as well as in the greatest, 
proceeds on a mistaken view ; that it ascribes to the changeable 
and human institutions of the Church, which are only matters of 
discipline and expediency, the same degree of sacredness and 
obligation, as if they had proceeded from the Divine institution ; 
and the whole view taken appears to us to place the mere carry- 
ing out of the Church’s injunctions, right and good as they are 
in themselves, in too prominent a place amongst Christian duties. 
The principle of obedience to the Church is right ; but it should 
only come in subordinately to the principle of obedience to God 
Himself, and faith in His Son. e think that it is frequently 
made to take a place which does not belong to it. 


xxiv.—The Greek Testament, with a Critically revised Text ; a 
Digest of Various Readings; Marginal References to V erbal 
and Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena ; and a copious Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary. By Henny Axrorp, B.D., &e. In 
3 vols. London: Rivingtons. 

Tue title of this work will show the comprehensive nature of its 
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contents. The present volume (II.) appears much more care- 
fully and judiciously compiled than the former ; and although the 
substance is derived from German commentators, and not with- 
out some infusion of their spirit—far less so, however, in this 
volume than in the former—we trust that it will be found, on 
the whole, to be a useful work. A decided opinion, however, on 
the merits of this volume, would require a larger examination 
than we are enabled at present to afford. 


xxv.—Confession and Absolution. A Letter to the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Exeter, in a Sermon preached by him, dc. By 
Henry, Lorp Bisuor or Exeter. London: Murray. 


Few antagonists are competent to grapple with the Bishop of 
Exeter in controversy. ‘The pamphlet before us is characterized 
by the well-known ability and courage which so eminently dis- 
tinguish that illustrious prelate. A sermon preached by the 
Dean of Exeter against the Romish doctrine of Confession and 
Absolution, and against those who are seeking to restore that 
doctrine and practice, led to a correspondence between the Bishop 
and the Dean, out of which the publication before us has grown. 
On the general subject-matter of that discussion we have on 
former occasions unreservedly stated our opinions; and on the 
present we shall limit ourselves to some extracts from the Bishop’s 
Letter, referring to some interesting topics. The Bishop thus 
alludes to certain painful circumstances :-— 


‘In your explanatory letter of 19th November, you mention a sup- 
posed imposition of a penance by Mr. Prynne, on which you comment 
(how justly, much more how charitably, I stop not to inquire). It is 
enough for my purpose to remark, which I do with an apology for taking 
the liberty of saying it, that you are here chargeable with a degree of 
inadvertence, which, in one less learned than yourself, might reasonably 
be ascribed to ignorance. Penances, according to the Church of Rome, 
are works of satisfaction to the justice of God, imposed by the priest, in 
lieu of suffering the pains, not of hell (from these the sinner is relieved by 
absolution), but of Purgatory, which would else remain to be endured, 
after the final salvation of the party has been secured by the sacrament. 
Penances, in short, are, in the Roman system, essentially connected 
with Purgatory. To say, therefore, of any Christian minister, as you 
say of Mr, Prynne in your letter of the 19th, ‘ that the penance which 
he imposed, you presume after confession, affords a very strong ground 
of presumption that he is prepared to carry to their full extent some of 
the very worst practices of the Romish Confessional ;’—is in effect to 
say, that Mr. Prynne believes, and is ready to teach and act upon the 
belief, that the Romish doctrine of Purgatory is true—notwithstanding 
he has repeatedly and solemnly declared, as the very condition of his 
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admission to holy orders, and to the cure of souls amongst us, that that 
doctrine is ‘a fond thing vainly invented, grounded upon no warranty 
of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God,’ 

‘‘ Such is, in effect, your charge against Mr. Prynne. Can you have 
been in earnest in making it? I think not.—But, if not, why did you 
write thus of him? Is it possible that you could permit yourself to 
catch at a popular clamour, for the mere purpose of justifying what, 
without some such pretence, you felt it impossible to justify,—the line 
of argument followed by you in your sermon ? 

‘Respecting Mr. Prynne, let me speak my sentiments fully and 
openly. That he is a most zealous, devoted, single-minded labourer in 
the Lord’s vineyard, I am quite sure. That he has, with the blessing 
of God, laboured, in the main, successfully, I have very strong reason to 
believe. With a stipend not exceeding that of a curate, out of which he 
has to pay the rent of his house, and known to be otherwise in the most 
straitened circumstances, he has not sought to increase his means of 
supporting a wife and children by receiving pupils, or having recourse to 
any other legitimate occupation; but he has given all his time, all his 
faculties of mind and body, to his holy calling. Divine service is cele- 
brated in his church every morning and evening—the holy Communion 
daily ; and this daily service, especially on holidays, is very nume- 
rously attended,—better, 1 am told, in comparison, than that of 
Sundays. What may be the feelings towards him among the higher 
classes of his own people, I know not; but I have no reason to believe 
that they are other than favourable: one thing I can confidently state, 
that, although during the late excitement I expressly invited com- 
plaints against him from his parishioners, if they had any thing to 
complain of, not one complaint from any one of them reached me—nay, 
I am assured, that among the numerous requisitionists of the recent 
public meeting, there was not the name of a single member of his 
congregation. This, considering the occasion of that meeting, is most 
unaccountable, if his doctrines and practices are such as have been 
supposed. But, be the feelings towards him of other classes what they 
may, ‘Among the resident poor he certainly is beloved, and deserves 
to be; for though his manners are not prepossessing, he is really 
sterling, and acts, I am convinced, from the highest principles of 
Christian duty.’ Such is the testimony given to me, of him, by one 
who has no connexion with Mr. Prynne, no reason, no prejudice, to 


predispose him in his favour, no inducement to speak or write of him 


at all, but that one strong inducement to an honourable, a Christian 
man, a sense of the gross injustice with which he has been assailed. 

** Against such a man, persecuted as he has been, while I shall be 
always ready to receive and to attend to any complaints purporting to 
be supported by sufficient evidence, never will I follow a multitude 
lightly to speak evil. He may be—probably he is—indiscreet. When 
I held the recent inquiry at Plymouth I expected—and I avowed that 
I expected—great indiscretion to be proved against him. But on that 
occasion nothing, in my judgment, was proved by evidence worthy of 
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any regard; and therefore I felt it my duty to declare this judgment, 
at whatever hazard of clamour and misrepresentation. 

‘Having said thus much of Mr. Prynne, the only individual to 
whose proceedings you refer, I will now address myself to the specific 
matter which you allege against him—‘ the penance’ which it has been 
said was ‘imposed’ by him on a young lady after confession. The 
story, I believe, is, that he required her to make a cross with her 
tongue on the bare floor; and it rests on the following evidence :—A 
clergyman of Cambridgeshire, in whose parish, I believe, the young 
lady’s family reside, stated that she, being an inmate of Miss Sellon’s 
establishment at Plymouth, had, while resident there, gone to Mr. 
Prynne, who received her confession—and, having received it, ‘imposed 
the penance’ (such is your phrase) which I have recited. This, he says, 
he was told by the young lady herself. The publication of the state- 
ment caused, as was to be expected, a very strong feeling of public 
odium against Mr, Prynne. He addressed the members of his congre- 
gation on this matter, and told them that ‘although he had not the 
slightest recollection of ever having given Miss ——— such a penance, 
yet, if she has really stated that she distinctly remembers that he did, 
he should be willing to admit that it might have been so, as he would 
far rather think that he had given it than that she had really stated 
what was untrue.’ He added, that ‘ he wrote to the young lady herself, 
desiring her to say whether she distinctly remembered the fact to have 
been as was stated—that to this letter he received no answer—and 
therefore that he does not believe it was allowed to reach her.’”— 
pp. 20—23. 


The Bishop thus continues his remarks on the conduct 
attributed to Mr. Prynne :— 


“Tf there be any truth in the story (and I admit it seems strange 
that Mr. Prynne was unable to give from his own memory a peremptory 
contradiction of it), I think we have a probable solution in the fact that 
some great authorities on confession—Bishop Andrewes, if I forget 
not, is of the number—recommend, as a good discipline of the penitent, 
that he should punish the member that has been the instrument of 
offence ; and as in this lady’s case the tongue was the peecant member, 
she may have herself proposed the penance, and Mr. Prynne may have 
given his sanction to it. For he tells us of his own experience—what 
a priort is very likely—that persons, after receiving absolution, ‘in the 
enthusiasm of their gratitude and love, often seek to have burthens 
laid upon them, which a prudent guide will rather check.’ Cranmer 
almost redeemed, in popular repute, the ignominy of his fivefold or 
sixfold recantation, by thrusting first into the flames the ‘ unworthy 
hand’ (as he termed it) which had written the document of his shame. 
Miss —-— may have felt similar indignation against her tongue, and 
may have rejoiced to exercise this somewhat lighter vengeance against 
it. After all, if Mr. Prynne did indeed of his own mere motion impose 
such a penance, [ think that he merits very much of the censure which 
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he has received ; but till this is proved on better evidence than has yet 
been adduced, I cannot, as an honest man, join in treating him as 
guilty. 

“‘T return to your statement respecting penance: and on this matter 
you must bear with me when I say, that if the story against Mr. Prynne 
were true to the very letter, there is nothing in it which justifies any 
one in professing to see Popery in it; for I repeat, Romish penances 
are imposed by the priest in the tribunal of confession on unwilling 
subjects, as satisfactions to the justice of God, which must else be 
satisfied by the pains of purgatory ; whereas penances recommended 
(never, I believe, imposed) by clergymen who receive confession among 
ourselves are of a wholly different kind—they are proposed to willing 
parties, accepted or declined at pleasure, not as penalties for the past, 
but as helps against evil habits for the future—remedies of some 
besetting sin—instruments, in short, of spiritual discipline. They are 
like the rule of a Temperance Society, but without the pledge. 

“Persons may differ as to the expediency of such a practice; and, 
for myself, I hesitate not to say that, in my judgment, the habit of 
going to confession, without some special reason, is likely to produce 
very grave mischief in many cases—to impair the healthy tone of a 
Christian conscience, just as constant and unnecessary recourse to 
medicine weakens the constitution of the body. But this is a matter 
which the Church leaves open to the discretion of its members, both lay 
and clerical; and I disclaim the right of interfering with it, beyond 
saying, as I again say, to my clergy, that I disapprove it.”—pp. 23, 24. 


xxv1.— The Dramatic Works of Sir Tuomas Noon Tatrovurp, 
D.C.L. Eleventh Edition ; to which are added, a few Sonnets 
and Verses. London. Moxon. 1852. 


AnortueERr testimony to the falsehood of the dictum, that Sree’ 
is not read in these days—is not a saleable commodity. Here is 
an eleventh edition of contributions to the most unpopular of all 
poetical departments with readers, namely, the dramatic. The 
public was nauseated with the puling sentimental strains of 
certain lady-poetesses some twenty years ago, and the reaction 
is not yet complete. The accomplishment of easy rhyme was 
very general in Pope’s day ; but the deeply sentimental has only 
become common property in later times; and true poets have 
suffered grievously in consequence. Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd’s 
works have now attained to the standard of English classics, 
and do not need our praises; but this last and beautiful edition, 
published at a very reasonable price, provokes some friendly 
notice. It were vain to speak of the statuesque grace, the calm 
felicity, the noble spirit of antiquity, which distinguish ‘“ Ion ;” 
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for we cannot. forbear citing some few. lines descriptive of that 
gentle character, which will speak for themselves :— 


“ Ton, our sometime darling, whom we prized 
As a stray gift, by bounteous Heaven dismiss’d 
Froth some bright sphere, which sorrow may not cloud 
To make the happy happier! Is he sent 
To grapple with the miseries of this time, 
Whose nature such ethereal aspect wears 
As it would perish at the touch of wrong ! 

By no internal contest is he train’d 
For such hard duty ; no emotions rude 
Has his clear spirit vanquish’d. Love, the germ 
Of his mild nature, has spread graces forth, 
Expanding with its progress, as the store 
Of rainbow colour, which the seed conceals, 
Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury, 
To flush and circle in the flower. No tear 
Has fill’d his eye, save that of thoughtful joy, 
When in the evening stiliness lovely things 
Press'd on his soul too busily ; his voice, 
If in the earnestness of childish sports, 
Raised to the tone of anger, check’d its force, 
As if it fear'd to break its being’s lan, 
And falter’d into music. 

% > * * * * 

So his life has flow’d 

From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirror’d ; which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow from them.” 


The character of Adrastus is admirably pourtrayed and em- 
bodied ; and the scenes betwixt him and Ion have a most vivid 
and exciting interest. ‘‘ Glencoe” is a most interesting play, 
and must be a great favourite, we should suppose, with high- 
landers, so faithfully does it reflect the stern and savage beauties 
of their mountain-land ; where, as the noble Halbert Macdonald 
says (of all this author's dramatic creations, perhaps the one 
which appeals most powerfully to our sympathies :)— 


**’Neath the moon 
Our three huge mountain-bulwarks stood in light, 
Strange, solemn, spectral; not as tf they tower'd 
Majestic into heaven, but hoar and bon'’d 
Beneath the weight of centuries.” 
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xxvi1.— Vacation Rambles. Comprising the Recollections of Three 
Continental Tours, in the Vacations of 1841, 1842, and 1843, 
By Sir T. N. Tatrourn, D.C.L. Third Edition, London: 


Moxon. 


One of the most delightful, good-natured, sensible, gossiping 
books of travel we ever remember to have met with. Were this 
the proper season of the year we might be tempted to descant at 
some length upon its merits. As it is, we cannot refrain from 
saying, that those who have trodden the same ground with the 
learned judge will derive no little pleagure, as we have done, from 
retracing their footsteps by his sidé} while the untravelled can 
ossess themselves of no work which gives more graphic delinea- 
tions of the scenery of the Rhine and Switzerland, and more 
happy sketches of foreign ways and habits. A singularly good- 
natured book is this, as we have said, not blindly so, but still 
mild and charitable to almost all the world, with one marked 
exception. Jivery man, says a French proverb, has his “ béte 
noir:” and surely the déte noi or bogy of this most pleasant 
traveller is Lord Byron, whose self and poetry he manifestly holds 
in great abhorrence. Thus in an interesting passage discussing 
the advantages of an attempt to climb to the summit of Mont 
Blane, alluding to Mr. Murray’s “Guide Book,” and having 
observed that it may be considered.as the virtual representation 
of all the respectable common-place on this subject, he goes on 
to speak of “one of those few passages which lead to nothing, 
and which, with the quotations from Lord Byron, may be regarded 
as taxes on the first necessary of travelling life.” With one longer 
and really valuable extract illustrating incidentally the same tone 
of feeling, we shall conclude :— 
‘“‘T gazed on the scenes among which Rousseau has placed the few 


incidents of his eloquent but sickly romance, among which the ‘ Hotel: 


Byron’ now towers, and the interest of which is weakened, if not dis- 
torted, when they are contemplated through the medium of Lord 
Byron’s praise. The fictions of Rousseau’s brain, discoloured as they 
are by sophistry, vindicate a truth in our experience from the intense 
feeling with which the author himself regards them; while even the 
physical realities of this scenery lose their individuality, while the 
poetical commentator forgets them in himself, and, professing to inter- 
pret their spirit, only develops his own. Lord Byron, amid the many- 
coloured mockeries of his life, wished to be thought the mournful 
enthusiast, which Rousseau was; but the difference remains between 
a flaming reality and a phosphoric illusion, It was natural for Rous- 


seau, familiar with the village of Clarens and the rocks of Meillerie, 

to take them for the scenes of his story; but there is no truth in the 

elaborate stanzas of Lord Byron which, passing by the influences which 

genius can shed abroad on external nature, ‘peopling it with affec- 
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tions,’ represent these spots as peculiarly the home of love, having 
‘a sound, and sense, and sight of sweetness.’ True, here, ‘the Rhéne 
has spread itself a couch, the Alps have reared a throne ;’ but surely 
the opening of the wide gorge of a large turbid river, too marshy to 
allow an approach even with the sound of its ripple, and the white 
irregular pinnacles of the Dent du Midi, rising above dark bare moun- 
tains, noble as those features are, do not suggest the luxuriant bower 
in which ‘ early Love his Psyche’s zone unbound, and hallowed it with 
loveliness.’ Clarens has no aspect of the ‘ birth-place of love ;’ it is a 
long, dull, bricky village, stretching along the breast of a scantily- 
wooded hill—steep enough for weariness, but not for romance. Its 
trees do not ‘take root in love,’ at least they do not display any fruits 
of such sweet nurture—all things are (not) here of love; they are open, 
arid, uninviting—suspended between ugliness and grandeur—but having 
no touch of loveliness except that with which Rousseau’s sentiment 
has tinted them. The whole scene—lake, rocks, and mountains—is 
one which may inspire great thoughts—thoughts tending to brace and 
strengthen the sinews of the mind, not to array them in voluptuous 
sadness ; attractions the reverse of those with which the English poet 
has arrayed it.” 

xxvitt.—LRomanism an Apostate Church. By Non-Ciericus. 

London: Longmans. [12mo. pp. 460.] 

Tue author of this work assails with no gentle hand the Roman- 
ists and the T'ractarian party. Its style is not adapted for the 
higher classes, but we have no doubt that its somewhat coarse, 
though vigorous, attacks on popery will render it popular. We 
regret that the author should have spoken of the episcopate of 
the Church in terms so offensive as he has done, merely because 
they have not proceeded against Tractarianism in the way which 
his own views would have led him to prefer. The style of the 
work also appears to us too violent generally, to render it fit for 
circulation by the clergy. But it certainly comprises a great deal 
of extremely useful and valuable matter, and is well deserving of 
a place in the libraries of those who might be deterred by its 
fiery violence and its occasional errors from circulating the 
volume. It appears to us, that the fault of this work is that the 
author discloses at once all his own feelings of indignation at 
popish wickedness, before he has taken his reader through the 
process which is necessary to bring him up to the same point. 
The work, however, is well worthy of attention. ‘Towards the 
conclusion of the volume we have a collection of extracts from 
the Romish press, in which the most open disloyalty and sedition 
are mingled with threats of persecution. If Romanism were to 
obtain the ascendancy, what would be the result? The following 
passage, cited from the ‘ Rambler,” tells us what Romanists 
themselves look to. 
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“You ask, if I were lord in the land, and you were in a minority, if 
not in numbers, yet in power, what would we do to you? That we 
say would entirely depend on circumstances. If it would benefit the 
cause of Catholicism, we would tolerate you; if expedient we would 
imprison you, banish, fine you; possibly we might even hang you. 
But be assured of one thing, we would never tolerate you for the sake 
of the glorious principle of Civil and Religious Liberty."—p. 433. 


The Romish priesthood in Ireland and their parliamentary 
satellites have recently commenced a crusade against the Esta- 
blished Church on the principle of Religious Liberty and Equality, 
and are looking for the aid of the leading friends of those princi- 
ples. Their own practical views on the subject are exhibited in 
attempts to murder the Scripture readers and missionaries, or to 
deter them by force from the prosecution of their work. The 
theory of their Church is thus stated by the ‘* Rambler :”— 


‘It is difficult to say in which of the two popular expressions—‘ the 
rights of civil liberty,’ or, ‘ the rights of religious liberty ’—is embodied 
the greatest amount of nonsense and falsehood. As these phrases are 
perpetually uttered by Protestants, and by some Catholics, they con- 
tain about as much truth and good sense as would be found in a cry 
for the inalienable right of suicide. * * * * 

“Let this pass, then, in the case of Protestants and politicians. 
But how can it be justified in the case of Catholics, who are the chil- 
dren of a Church which has ever avowed the deepest hostility to the 
principle of ‘religious liberty,’ and which has never given the shadow 
of a sanction to the theory that ‘civil liberty,’ as such, is necessarily 
a blessing at all? How intolerable it is to see this miserable device 
for deceiving the Protestant world still so widely popular amongst us ! 
We say, ‘ for deceiving the Protestant world,’ though we are far enough 
from implying that there is not many a Catholic who really imagines 
himself to be a votary of ‘ religious liberty,’ *and is confident that if 
the tables were turned, and the Catholics were uppermost in the 
land, he would, in all circumstances, grant others the same unlimited 
toleration he now demands for himself. * * * * 

‘‘ Believe us not, Protestants of England and Ireland, for an instant, 
when you see us pouring forth our liberalisms, When you hear a 
Catholic orator at some public assemblage declaring solemnly that 
‘this is the most humiliating day in his life, when he is called upon 
to defend once more the glorious principle of religious freedom ’— 
(especially if he says any thing about the Emancipation Act, and the 
‘toleration’ it conceded to Catholics)—be not too simple in your 
credulity. These are brave words, but they mean nothing ; no, nothing 
more than the promises of a parliamentary candidate to his constituents 


on the hustings.”—pp. 432, 433. 
Statements like this ought to be preserved ; and the volume 


before us contains a useful collection of specimens. 
Gg2 
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xxix.—A First History of Greece. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” &c. London: Longmans. 1852. 


Tuts delightful book fully keeps up the already high reputation 
of the authoress: it is beautifully written as to style, tone, and 
temper ; and is in every way admirably adapted for the delight 
and instruction of the young. 


xxx.—Sermons to Children, preached in St. Stephen’s Church, 
Brighton. By the Rev. Gkorce Wacner, M.A. Brighton: 
Henry S. King. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1852. 


Ir always gives us especial pleasure when we are enabled to 
bestow cordial commendation on the productions of those, who, 
though, in some degree, separated from ourselves, are still 
one with us in their honest endeavour to proclaim the truth as 
it is in Jesus, without partiality, and without hypocrisy. The 
little volume before us is just one of those which we can dwell 
upon with unmingled satisfaction. It is impossible for any one 
practised on the “subject to read two pages of it without per- 
ceiving that the writer is what is termed ‘ Evangelical ;” and 
yet a much shorter consideration will prove to us, beyond doubt, 
that he is a sincere Christian, whilst a longer examination elicits 
the conclusion, that he has said nothing in the volume incon- 
sistent with the Catholic faith. We like, nay, we Jove, such 
books. ‘There are, indeed, some passages which we should have 
written differently ; and yet herein lies the charm,—that though 
such be the case, we can cordially sympathize with the author 
throughout. It is a habit with some persons in their abhorrence 
of latitudinarianism, to confine their own devotional reading, and 
that of their children, to those works which exactly agree with 
their own tastes and fancies, as well as principles and sy ympathies 
in phraseology, as well as thought; and where such identity 
cannot be obtained, it is too much the custom of these indi- 
viduals, and they are many in number, to use and recommend 
extreme and decidedly objectionable books, which lean in what 
they think the right direction, instead of the very best books, 
which are only just at the other side of theline of demarcation, 
which party feeling has laid down in their bosoms. Now this is 
very foolish, and very wrong; it tends to weaken and narrow 
the mind and the heart, to chain both down to the slavery of 
words and phrases, and to offer to party that loyalty and love 
which belong of right to God, and God only. 
We, therefore, most heartily commend this very beautiful, 
simple, and holy little book—not only in spite of, but also on 
account of its being written by one who “ followeth not with 
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us ”"—we advise those who symbolize with us to circulate it 
amongst their little friends; and we earnestly wish the author 
God speed in feeding the lambs of Christ. 


xxxt—I, Holy Baptism: selected from the Tracts for Parochial 
use. 


2. Confirmation; or Tracts for the use of Persons about to be Con- 
Jirmed., 

3. Words of Advice and Warning. 

4. The Chief Truths. 

5. A Scripture Catechism on the Church, wherein the Answers are 
given tn the Words of the Bible. 

6. The Church Service. Oxford and London: John Henry 


Parker. 1852. 


We rejoice to see and to recommend these well-arranged 
selections from Mr. Parker’s Parochial Tracts—a series for 
which he deserves well at the hands of Churchmen. The suc- 
cess which has attended this publication, and the interest 
which the publisher is generally believed to have taken in it, 
afford one more proof of the great advantage derivable to the 
clergy from the active co-operation, and sound practical sense of 
loyal and intelligent laymen. 

The tracts on Baptism are sound in principle and sober in 
tone, whilst they are exceedingly simple and intelligible. Those 
on Confirmation fill a void which must have been painfully felt by 
every pastor. Words of Advice and Warning are extremely 
valuable, we should perhaps give them the palm. The brochure 
on The Chief Truths is plain and straightforward ; but might, we 
think, have been written more simply and effectively. The Serip- 
ture Catechism on the Church, is an admirable handbook, which 
no teacher, lay or clerical, should be without. The Tracts on 
The Church Service contain much that is good, and nothing that 
is objectionable ; but they are not altogether on the whole quite 
equal to the rest of the series in practical usefulness. We should 


advise their being kept in their separate form. 


xxxu.—l. The Ten Commandments. 

2. The Lord's Supper. 

3. Tracts for Penitents. John Henry Parker: Oxford and 
London. 1852. 

W« have separated these from their companions because we have 


more or less fault to find with all of them. 
We consider the author of the tracts on the first and second 
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commandments to be guilty of grave neglect or grievous sin in 
making no mention of, or allusion to, the idolatries of Rome, and 
the temptations now existing to fall into those idolatries. The 
tracts state nothing whatever that is objectionable, but they fail 
to state what they ought to state, and ought not therefore to be 
circulated without some dissuasive from Rome to go with them. 
The other commandments are admirably handled. 

The tracts on the Lord’s Supper are sound and practical: but 
we think that the last of them had much better be omitted, as it 
is decidedly a blemish to the otherwise excellent collection. This 
is not a time, in our opinion, at least, to adopt in newly-compiled 
devotions for general use such titles as 


An Act of Contrition. 
An Act of Faith. 

An Act of Love. 

An Act of Desire. 


It can do no good; and may do much harm. On the one hand, 
we are bound todo nothing which may unnecessarily wound weak 
consciences or awaken distrust ; on the other, it is injudicious, to 
say the least of it, to use any indifferent phrase which has a 
tendency to throw down the barriers of distinction between 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong. The Prussian Govern- 
ment, in its jealousy of French invasion, has forbidden the French 
language to be learnt in its national schools: we have an equally 
imminent peril from an equally powerful and ambitious enemy, 
whose language even to the minutest phrase we should eschew 
with, at least, equal vigilance. 

Our severest censure is however due to the author of the 
** Tracts for Female Penitents ;” since, whatever be the measures 
of love and holiness with which they abound, they manifestly have 
a tendency to encourage the system of spiritual direction, against 
which we have felt it our painful duty to enter our most solemn 
protest. Nevertheless, as far as the tracts themselves are con- 
cerned, if rightly used by either priest or penitent, they would be 
most serviceable ; nor should we have found any fault with them, 
but for our unhappy consciousness of the active operation and 
baneful effects of the erroneous system to which we have alluded. 


xxx1l1.— Thoughts in Past Years. By the Author of “‘ The Cathe- 
dral.”” Sixth Edition. Oxford: John Henry Parker, 377, 
Strand, London. mMpcccuil. 


We are glad to see another edition of this very beautiful and 
justly popular collection. 
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_ “Some classical subjects,” the author informs us, “ which appeared 
in the earlier editions, have been now omitted, and placed in the 
other volume, ‘ The Christian Scholar,’ as more suitable to it. The 
part called ‘the Side of the Hill,’ is composed of poems not before 
published.”—p. vii. 


Among these new contributions, the lines on the “ Origin of 
the Tracts for the Times” will be read with considerable interest : 
as we as several others connected with the movement, and its 
results. 

_ The following purely domestic piece strikes us as deserving the 
highest praise, both in a moral and poetic point of view :— 


** Whate’er thou dost, my growing boy, 
With doubtful sins ne’er stop to toy; 
As thou wouldst keep the open glance 
Of a truthful countenance,— 
As thou wouldst love a conscience pure, 
And peace which may through life endure, 
Thou must not dare with aught to play 
Which fain would shun the eye of day, 
Ne’er for one moment pause within 
The precincts of a question’d sin, 
Nor harbour aught that dwells from sight, 
In twilight between wrong and right. 
In the warm evening of the spring 
The foulest things are on the wing, 
And doubtful shapes, half-bird, half-brute, 
Like evil spirits in pursuit.”—p, 309. 


We must find room for one more extract, an exquisite little 
piece, entitled 
THE SILKWORM. 


‘¢T cannot now this habit leave, 
It is my nature thus to weave; 
Upon the verdant leaf I feed ; 
Then from within these webs proceed. 
It may keep warm my wintry bed, 
My winding-sheet when I am dead. 
I hope from such myself to spring, 
And, when I leave them on the wing, 
Others may profit find in these, 
And cherish them, if God so please. 
But be it so, or all in vain 
I cannot cease this pleasing pain.”—p. 326. 
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xxxiv.—l. La Filosofia delle Scuole Italiane. Lettere al professore 
G. M. Bertini per Ausonto Francut. Capolago: Tipografia 
Fe degee 1852. 

. The Philosophy of the Italian Schools. Letters to Professor 

* M. Bertini by Avsonio Francui. Capolago: Helvetian 

Press. 1852. 

Sucn is the title of a work lately offered to the Italian public. 

It professes to be written and published in Switzerland, the In- 

troduction being dated from Geneva. ‘The newspapers have men- 

tioned a certain Buonavino, an Italian priest of respectability and 

learning, as the author, and it is said that the oo 

Government are trying to gain judicial evidence of the fact, 

order that he may “be “brought to trial onaccount of the opinions 

he has put forth. We invite attention to this book, since it not 
only appears likely to have influence in Italy, but also indicates 
the present state of feeling there. It is a symptom of the struggle 
which has long been carried on, and is now apparently approach- 
ing a crisis in that unhappy land—the struggle, namely, between 

Superstition and Infidelity. 

No one who has, even superficially, observed the present state, 
religious, moral, and political of Italy, can doubt that it is on the 
eve of a great change; things cannot continue as they are; the 
past history of mankind proves, that thought cannot for ever be 
repressed by physical force, that when a national system, which 
no longer retains its hold on the faith and intelligence of a people, 
is supported mainly or solely by persecution, and by an appeal to 
the lower instincts of man’s nature, such a system must at last 
be thrown off. The emancipation may take place sooner or later, 
according to the resources and consequent force of resistance of 
the ruling powers ; stillit is only a question of time, and it there- 
fore becomes a subject of deep interest to observe the tendencies 
of the innovating movement; not only to examine the evils of the 
obnoxious system, but also the pr obable character of that which 
is to supplant it. If many among us fear the progress of in- 
fidelity in this country, where we have the blessing of a Scriptural 
as well as Apostolic Church, and a clergy in no Tespects inferior 
to their opponents even in secular learning, and, asa body, claim- 
ing general respect by their social and moral conduct as Christian 
men, what is the pr ospect for Italy; where, on the side of 
re ligion, there is—the Papacy, the sy mbol of national degradation, 
upheld as it is solely by foreign arms—the court of Rome, synony- 
mous to the ears of an Italian with corruption and iniquity—an 
ignorant and immoral priesthood, accused on all hands of traffick- 
ing with the consciences and terrors of men, and gaining their 
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subsistence by preaching a Heaven, a Hell, and a Purgatory, 
which they themselves disbelieve—and in fine ervading the whole 
like a subtle essence—the principle of Jesuitism. It is true, in- 


. deed, that in Italy we find a Church, originally founded by the 


Apostles, and cemented by the blood of saints and martyrs, to 
whose care was entrusted the Divine revelation of God to man in 
the Written Word, and through whose medium the Sacraments of 
His grace are perpetually dispensed. But in what estimation 
does she hold these high privileges? Does she look upon them as 
a sacred deposit, to be protected with reverent and jealous care 
from all human additions, as well as diminutions? What are 
the facts? We find God’s word a sealed book to the people, 
who, instead of being exhorted to the daily contemplation of the 
life and discourses of their Divine Master, are invited to meditate 
on the lives and miracles of the saints; are taught, indeed, that 
it is as necessary to their salvation to receive and believe such 
iniracles, as those which we accept on the authority of inspira- 
tion. 

The dogmas of the infallibility of the Pope, of Indulgences 
and of Purgatory, are put forth as equally binding with a belief 
in the Holy Trinity, or in the efficacy of the Atonement ; indeed, 
so indissolubly united are human corruptions with the truths of 
revelation in the Roman Church, that she scruples not to declare, 
that her members must receive her as she is, or reject all Divine 
revelation, for her language is ‘ on my authority alone you can 
receive the Bible; and I alone have determined for you as to the 
authenticity of its contents.” Peek 

The author of the work before us is, apparently, a striking m- 
stance of the practical results of the Church system in Italy ; 
himself a priest, he not only denounces the corrupt practices of 
his Church, but aims a blow at Christianity, and rejects all Divine 
revelation. Nor is he a man, who, from irregular conduct, has 
fallen under ecclesiastical censure, and is now endeavouring to 
avenge himself on a system which has rejected him ; on the con- 
trary, he was living in esteem and competency, in the midst of 
the state of things which he denounces, and he has, by this act 
deprived himself of all means of support, and incurred the risk 
of condemnation to the galleys. Here then is the miserable 
spectacle of a Christian priest, abjuring his faith, and turning all 
the powers of his intellect against that God, whose cause he has 
sworn to uphold; but while we feel just indignation, let us not 
underrate the strength of the temptation to which he has been 
exposed. Who, that has not experienced it, shall estimate the 
power, with which doubts assail a man of vigorous mind, prac- 
tically conversant with no other system than that of the Romish 
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Church, exemplified by its moral and political results in Italy ? 

Surely as Heathen Rome was stained with the blood of martyrs, 
s0 Papal Rome will one day hear the accusing ery of thousands, 
cast into the abyss of scepticism, from horror of ‘her corruptions 
and tyranny. Let us, therefore, while we cannot but condemn 
the knees! of this unhappy man, not refuse him our compas- 
sion, nor withhold from him the acknowledgment of a certain 
generosity of character and sincerity of purpose. 

We will begin our extracts with the account which the author, 
at page 88 of the introduction, gives us of himself, and of the 
means by which he has arrived at his present conclusions, merely 
observing that if seen through the medium of a translation, his 
expressions may sometimes appear exaggerated; read in the 
original, and with the remembrance that they are the words of 
an Italian, we are impressed with the conviction that they come 
from the heart :— 


“The opinions which I now profess, are not those in which I was 
educated ; therefore they can neither be attributed to the force of habit, 
nor to the effect of prejudice. My boyhood and youth were passed 
under the discipline of the college and seminary, where I proved myself 
not only a docile, but a scrupulously devout and affectionate pupil. 
My scanty studies in literature, philosophy, and theology never extended 
beyond the strict and jealous circle of Roman orthodoxy ; my favourite 
teachers were the saints, and chiefly Thomas Aquinas and Alphonso de’ 
Liguori. The two ruling passions of this period of my life were study 
and devotion; and until my twenty-third year, in which I was ordained 
priest, I had no other occupation, I tasted no other pleasures than 
those of reading and prayer. In a word, had it not been for the firm- 
ness of a most affectionate father, I should have entered, as I had 
already resolved, into the society of the Jesuits, <.. institution, which 
seemed to me most adapted to satisfy, both my thirst for knowledge, 
and my zeal to labour as a missionary in the service of God. Thus the 
spring-tide of my life knew no other joys than those of sacrifice and 
terror, experienced no other delights than those of prayer and penitence. 
When I now look back on those years, at once so sad and yet so joyful ; 
years, which for me were gladdened by no smile, over which the poetry 
of youth cast not one flower, nor excited one throb. Ah! I do indeed 
feel my soul shrink from the recollection of that state of febrile exalta- 
tion, with which a mystical fanaticism had enamoured me, but it shrinks 
as from the remembrance of a misfortune and with no feeling of remorse. 
Faith had hitherto preserved in me, all the simplicity, candour, and 
trustfulness of childhood; and he only who has experienced it, can 
understand the mysterious condition of that man, whose conscience is 
misled by his very virtue, who from fervour of piety abjures reason, and 
from love to God willingly raves (delira). But the priesthood was for 
me, the dawn of a new existence; and the first ray of light darted on 
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my mind, incredible as it may appear, from the Confessional. At 
my soul’s first contact with the realities of human life, at that tale of 
misery and sorrow, which the men and women of the people came 
trembling and weeping to deposit in my breast; 1 began to feel an 
opposition between the moral doctrines of the schools and the inward 
voice of conscience, ‘Thus was I first assailed by doubts. To tran- 
quillize my mind therefore, I recommenced the study and examination 
of those theological principles, which I had always considered as eternal 
and absolute truths. Then for the first time, I perceived that my 
studies had been directed, not by the spirit of truth, but by that of 
sectarianism, and that, at the very time when I thought they were 
finished, it was necessary to begin them again. I did not hesitate for 
an instant. A new world, still in confusion, was opening before me ; 
and a secret presentiment warned me, that after questions on Jesuitical 
morality, others were arising, still graver and more important, and that, 
under casuistical difficulties, lay concealed the whole system of religion, 
of science, of society, and of life. Still I did not hesitate. As if by 
instinct, I saw, that the path on which | was entering, was not one that 
would lead either to honours or emoluments ; and without loss of time, 
I willingly gave up those I already enjoyed; and resolved to continue 
in a private and independent position, a resolution in which I have ever 
persevered, often resisting the entreaties of friends, and the smiles of 
fortune, and in order to dedicate myself to the search after, and worship 
of truth, I resigned myself beforehand to an obscure, laborious, and 
necessitous life, and stopped short in the honourable and lucrative 
career which was opening before me. 

*‘ T now therefore recommenced my course of study, and from morality 
I had soon to pass to dogmatism, thence to history, and so on to litera- 
ture, education, philosophy, and politics. This work, which produced 
a deep and ineffaceable revolution in my whole being, was at first a 
fierce struggle, against myself, against the belief imbibed at my mother’s 
breast, and received from honoured lips, against the instructions of my 
youth, the anathemas of the Church, the sophisms of self-love, and the 
seductions of fear; a struggle which cost my heart tears of blood, but 
which that heart undertook, maintained and won in its own strength, and 
in the secret recesses of conscience, with no witness, counsellor, or 
judge but God; a struggle which day by day, and one by one, stripped 
trom the soul those convictions, which I had hitherto professed, with all 
the enthusiasm of a pure and unsullied faith, to which I had consecrated 
with a vow, the flower of my youth, in which I had placed the dearest 
pleasures, the noblest aspirations, the sweetest hopes of my life. conse 
After having examined the doctrines of the different Catholic schools, 
1 turned to the principles of the Jansenists, then I consulted the Pro- 
testant systems, questioned the philosophy of the last century, weighed 
the modern works of criticism relating to religious creeds; and the 
first certain, unshaken, and incontrovertible conclusion, in which my 
mind found rest was this, that reason is the supreme judge of all truth, 
Having established this principle, my intellectual and moral eman- 
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cipation was complete. It led immediately to the denial of every 
supernatural dispensation, of all positive theology, of all theocratical 
authority, of all divine revelation, it discovered to me the universal 
law of continual progress, and of successive transformation, which 
directs the physical and moral life of the world, of beings and of ideas, 
of nature and of science, of civilization and of religion; and hence 
arose that harmony between the intellect and the heart, which I had in 
vain sought in every other system.” 


It is not our intention to enter into an examination, or 
attempt a confutation, of the principles this writer propounds, our 
only aim being to eall attention to those passages which throw 
light on the present state and tendencies of Italy, and which 
occur in the lengthy introduction to his work. He apparently 
accepts, in their extreme results, the doctrines of Kant, and of 
other German and French metaphysicians, and puts forth his 
views in an animated and popular manner. The minds of those 
he addresses are, unhappily, but too well prepared to receive 
such teaching ; and when to this fact is added the prestige which 
persecution and the excommunication of his book will lend to the 
author, there can be little doubt that the work before us will 
have much more influence in Italy than a similar publication 
would have in this country. 

He begins by assuming that— 


“To estimate correctly the state of a nation, it is necessary to 
determine in what condition are its philosophy and its religion, since 
the state of its philosophy will show what is the extent, the power, and 
the energy of its intellect; while from its religion may be inferred the 
rectitude, the warmth, and the magnitude of its heart.” 


He then asks ‘*‘ Whether modern philosophy be still possible 
in Italy?” and answers in the negative, from the fact that philo- 
sophy cannot exist where there is no liberty. 


‘* Now, up to the present time, what liberty has Italy enjoyed? The 
press is subject to the censure of the bishops and the government; a 
jealous system of espronage is kept up in the sanctuary of home; the 
public schools are regulated by official programmes; private teaching 
is either forbidden or subjected to severe restrictions; academical 
meetings are either entirely proscribed, or the members are condemned 
to make verses without poetry, speeches without ideas, and disputations 
without practical aim. The libraries are either closed, or no work is 
admitted which is placed on the index of prohibited books. There is 
no liberty of conscience, no religious toleration: there are no studies 
in common with other countries. Foreign books and journals which 
are not approved by the authorities, are either seized or sent out of the 
country; and persecution, imprisonment, and exile, await those who 
dare transgress any of the numerous regulations, issued by the autho- 
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rities, high or low, ecclesiastical, civil, or military, who are employed to 
measure out to Italians air, light, and warmth, sufficient for vegetation, 
and whose business it is to preserve them from all temptation to think, 
speak, or write, things hurtful to the health of their souls.” 


He then gives examples of the persecutions and sufferings of 
different Italian philosophers’; and after stating that the pro- 
fessorships are almost exclusively filled by ecclesiastics, he 
exclaims— 


‘What philosophy can be expected from such professors? That, 
and that only, which has been reviewed, corrected, and approved by 
legitimate superiors,—that is to say, by the Bishops and the Pope. 
What terms can be more opposed and contradictory to each other than 
‘Pope’ and ‘ Philosophy?’ Philosophy is reason,—the Pope is 
authority : philosophy is liberty of examination,—the Pope, blind faith; 
philosophy, the progress of science;—the Pope, the vis inertia of 
ignorance. Philosophy, the echo of nature; the Pope, the oracle of 
revelation. Hence philosophy is the denial of the Pope, as the Pope 
is the denial of philosophy. Thus clerical teaching has been that 
which it ought to be,—a crusade against philosophy,—which has come 
to be represented as the origin and primary cause of every evil, and of 
all the errors which afflict and dishonour the human race. From it 
are said to proceed political changes, and civil disorders, insubordination 
of nations, and the fall of states, corruption of manners, and contempt 
of law, hatred of religion, loss of faith, and all the miseries of a present 
and future life. Thus philosophy, in the hands of the clergy, could 
serve no other purpose than to prove the impotence and folly of reason; 
and, in their language, the name of philosopher had become synony- 
mous with that of impious man or a fool.” 


Nor does he think the state of private education much better, 
although here he says— 


‘‘We may find somewhat less ignorance and fanaticism, and a little 
more learning, criticism, and good faith ; still every where, as regards 
philosophy, the barbarous language of the schoolmen continues to be 
spoken, and the atmosphere of the middle ages breathed.” 


1 It is here significant to observe that two of the number, Rosmini and Gioberti, 
who stood forward as champions of the Romish Church, and of the supremacy 
of the Pope, were driven into exile, and their works placed on the Index, because 
they ventured to lament certain abuses, and advocated the revival of > ap et 
discipline. The Italian scholar would find much to interest him in“ Le cinque 
piaghe della Santa Chiesa,” by Rosmini. It is written in a temperate and reverent 
manner by a Roman Catholic priest, and is dedicated to the clergy. It is much to 
be regretted that such works are so little known in England, giving us, as the 
do, far more trustworthy evidence of the abuses and disunion in the Romish 
Church, than that which we gain from the invectives of a Gavazzi or an Achilli. 
To those who are scandalized at the mode in which English bishops are appointed, 
we would recommend the fourth chapter of the “ Piaghe,” which treats “ of the 
nomination of the bishops abandoned to the secular authority,” or the third, “ on the 


disunion of the bishops.” 
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After giving his views on the state of the philosophical element, 
the writer proceeds to the religious, and in confirmation of his 
principle, that the Christian religion is subject to the same law of 
rise, progress, and decay, which has influenced all Auman insti- 
tutions, he continues :— 


‘** And even that religion, which once appeared better provided with 
titles, and richer in documents, so that it seemed capable of belying 
history, is now so different from what it was, that certainly neither 
Christ nor Peter would recognize their own work. We see it reduced 
to such extremity, that all means fail to keep together the few who 
remain faithful to it; we see it prolong a feeble existence under the 
protection of a few soldiers, who curse it—of a few princes, who insult 
it—of a few orators, who detest it—and of a few writers, who have 
never either known or professed it; we see it obliged to confess that 
its kingdom is the silence of the desert: its science is ignorance; its 
school is the cemetery ; its apostles are the Jesuits; its arguments are 
imprisonment, exile, torture, and the scaffold.. But a religion, which 
rose with the Gospel of Christ, was nourished with the blood of martyrs, 
and enlightened by the wisdom of the Fathers, yet which afterwards 
speedily became corrupted by ambition, avarice, licentiousness, violence, 
and barbarity, and at length sank so low as to call the Court of Rome 
the Holy Church, the Inquisition a Catholic institution, and the word 
of Pius LX. the Oracle of the Holy Ghost—such a religion may appear 
divine and celestial to those few privileged souls who are satisfied to 
think with the mind of others, and do not care to understand what they 
say; but to all those who value reason, and respect history, it will not 
certainly appear of a nature so far superior to others, that it requires 
the direct and immediate intervention of God, or can be exempt from 
the natural and organic Jaws of the human mind.” 


He then proceeds to show that the Church has lost her hold 
on the hearts of the people. 


“Our country is condemned and forced to profess a religion in which 
it no longer believes, and therefore the conscience is prostituted to a 
ritual, for which it has no longer either reverence or love. We live 
under the authority of the religion of the State, and the only religion of 
the State is Catholicism. . . . Now, as to the sentiments with which 
Italy regards the doctrines and practices of this religion, the last four 
years have shown so clearly, that there can be no longer doubt or 
illusion on the subject. Listen to the clergy; their discourses are con- 
stantly on the sad times, the perversity of men’s minds, the increase of 
infidelity, the evils and wounds of the Church. From the encyclicals 
of the Pope to the sermons of the parish priest; from the pastoral 
charges of the bishops to the discourses of missionaries; from con- 
ferences in the sacristy to articles in the papers, the clergy do nothing 
but deplore the misfortunes of Italy, because the Catholic faith 
languishes, and impiety is universal. And they are right; daily and 
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important facts justify their lamentations. Wherever the expression of 
thought and of conscience was, or is, free, there open war is wager 
against the Pope and the bishops—against rites, mysteries—in a word, 
against Catholicism ; there books and periodicals, coteries and societies, 
theatres and other public places, show forth the principles of a rational 
faith diametrically opposed to the orthodox. And where the voice of 
public opinion is stifled, if the press is silent, not so are actions; and 
actions, with mute but energetic eloquence, do indeed attest that the 
people of Italy are Catholic only in name, and that if, individually, 
many remain faithful to the Pope, it cannot be said that the majority 
of the nation do so.” 


Of this he cites two recent examples, Piedmont and Rome. 
In the former country— 


‘When the Government resolved to abolish certain ecclesiastical 
privileges by a law, to which Rome strongly opposed herself, what 
occurred? Spectacle both new and unexpected! On one side was the 
Church—that is, Pope, bishops, canons, rectors, priests, and monks, of 
all parties, who, in the name of God, and of the Catholic religion, con- 
demned the Jaw, and threatened with anathema all its promoters; on 
the other side, the whole country, which laughed at the sophisms 
of the Pope, despised the complaints of the clergy, applauded the 
Government, celebrated the decree as a national benefit, and now con- 
secrates its memory with a monument.” (To Siccardi, the minister, 
whose statue is now in the course of erection at Turin.) 

‘‘The other example is still more important; it comes to us from 
Rome itself! The Roman people heard, one day, of the flight of Pius 
1X., and were unconcerned; they heard the thunders of excommunica- 
tion hurled against the framers of another Government, and they ran 
in crowds to elect their representatives, and threw into the Tiber the 
copies of the Papal sentence ; they heard the fall of the Pontiff, and the 
foundation of the Republic, proclaimed from the Campidoglio, and with 
a shout of exultation, and a hymn of liberty, they replied to the vote 
of the Assembly; they heard of the approach of four armies, under the 
Papal banners, and they flew to arms, resisted, fought, and died, to 
drive away the ‘ Vicar of Christ ;’ while the rest of Italy admired and 
blessed them, calling them heroes and martyrs. Now, ought these 
people, who celebrate with enthusiasm that which the Church formally 
reproves, still to call themselves Catholic ? 

‘Tt is in vain to elude the force of these facts by objecting that they 
were questions of civil rights, which did not touch the spiritual consti- 
tution of the Church, since the Pope maintained the contrary, the 
bishops unanimously echoed the Pope, and when the Episcopate with 
the Pope at their head, pronounce a doctrinal judgment, this judgment 
is, for every Catholic, truth, and the voice of the Holy Ghost, and to 
deny it is apostasy. Were they even points of discipline relating to no 
dogma, it would come to the same thing—the Church or the Pope com- 
manded, the people would not obey, and to refuse obedience to the 
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Pope or to the Church, is apostasy. . . . . The practical consequence 
of this state of things is too evident; Italy has no longer a national 
religion, very many have renounced all religion, and that external form 
which many still profess, is for the majority, mechanical, or an affair of 
habit or dissimulation or a pastime ( passo tempo), only in very few is 
it accompanied with a feeling of Christian piety. .... No, the 
Church of Christ no longer exists: it is history, not I who proclaim it. 
Examine the civilized countries of Europe, and name the nations in 
which public morality is least respected, probity least severe, honesty 
least to be depended on, Jove least noble, promises least sacred, virtue 
least pure! They are Catholic. And among the Catholics themselves, 
which is the class that, in general, least recommends itself by sanctity 
of manners, nobleness of character, greatness of soul, generosity of 
sentiment, constancy of sacrifices, love of country, zeal for justice, 
reverence for truth? It is the clergy. And among the clergy them- 
selves, who is the real and living personification of all these scandals ? 
It is the Pope. He is the vicar of Christ, and a king,—the father of the 
faithful, and a tyrant,—the successor of Peter, and the ruler of a state,-— 
the apostle of the Gospel, and the captain of armies—a preacher of 
humility, poverty, gentleness, penitence, and exposed to the adoration 
of the world, surrounded by police (birrt) and executioners, and in the 
midst of luxury, pleasure, and bloodshed. And does this man call 
himself the representative of God? Do these clergy boast themselves 
successors of the Apostles? And would they impose their ideas on 
mankind as the oracles of the Holy Ghost? No, their religion cannot 
be ours! No, their God cannot be He who lives in the hearts of men! 
No, their Church cannot be the family of Christ! They have made of 
religion a political sect, of God a monster, of the Church a secret 
society . . . . Oh! in proportion as I admire the heroism of the 
primitive clergy, who showed their zeal for the cause of Christ, by 
martyrdom; so do I detest the unworthiness of those of our own day, 
who presume to exercise their apostleship by making martyrs of those 
who do not believe them. I venerate the martyr, but I loathe the 
executioner. I kiss the foot of the apostle, but 1 execrate the inquisi- 
tor; I bless the soft and persuasive voice of truth, but I despise the 
threatening and fanatic cry of violence; I recognize the person of 
Christ, in the humble, meek, and generous priest, who consecrates his 
life to evangelizing and comforting his brethren, but I only see the 
infamous type of the Pharisee, in the proud, avaricious, and cruel prelate, 
who spends his life in trampling on and cursing his fellow-men; I 
adore the faith which regenerated the pagan world, and began a new 
epoch for humanity, but I abhor the faith, which has deluged the earth 
with the blood of religious wars.” 


After having thus proved, at least to his own satisfaction, that 
Italy is no longer Catholic, he will not admit that it is therefore 
disposed to become Protestant, and small encouragement indeed 
does he give to the efforts of our Bible and Missionary Societies. 
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‘ There are not wanting those who would hand over Italy to some one 
of the many Protestant Churches, but I am confident that the good sense 
of the Italians, will lead them to a better judgment, both of the present 
times and institutions. The Reformation, which in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was a great progress, now would be but a useless anachronism. .. . 
Our ancestors did not embrace Protestantism when it was living, robust, 
and full of future promise; and ought we to accept it now that it is 
only a name, a formality, a memory of the past ?” 


That a rationalistic writer should speak in these terms, can excite 
no surprise; but when we reflect that these are also the senti- 
ments of a large and growing class, we must confess that the 
future religious prospects of Italy are sufficiently gloomy. While 
among men of education and thought, prevails either scepticism 
or indifferentism, the lower classes are sunk in the grossest ignor- 
ance and superstition. The clergy, in the mean time, are doing 
all in their power to stifle inquiry, and impede the education of 
the people, and those priests who remonstrate, however tempe- 
rately, against the abuses and lax discipline of their Church, are 
repudiated and exiled. The efforts towards proselytism on the 
part of Protestants, are jealously watched by government, and 
repressed by actual persecution. Facts, however, sufficiently 
prove that the Italian mind 7s accessible to the voice of Truth ; 
and we do not see why faith should not spread, notwithstanding 
the persecutions directed against it. 

But it is time to bring these extracts and observations to a 
close. 

That the author, as an Italian priest, must have had good 
means both of becoming acquainted with the working of his 
Church system, and with the state of religious feeling among his 
countrymen, is as evident, as that he is i to give us his 
impressions, somewhat highly coloured. We leave them there- 
fore to speak for themselves, as also the significant fact, of such a 
book proceeding from such a quarter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Amongst the publications now before us to which we can on 
this occasion afford only a transient notice, are “‘ A Narrative of 
a Visit to Lew-Chew by the Bishop of Victoria” (Hatchard), an 
extremely interesting publication ; “‘ The Six Days,” by Captain 
Charles Knox (Hatchard), bringing geology to the illustration of 
the Bible ; “The Gospel Missionary for 1852” (Bell), an ad- 
mirable periodical, which every one ought to subscribe for; the 
second edition of Mr. Vanderkiste’s most interesting ‘* Notes 
and Narratives” of his labours in the London City Mission 
(Nisbet) ; “ Revealed Economy of Heaven and Karth” (Bos- 
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worth), a very thoughtful work on the design of the Gospel and 
the future condition of Christianity ; ‘‘ The American Pulpit ” 
(Clark), containing sermons by many of the most distinguished 
American divines ; “The Mission and Martyrdom of St. Peter,” 
by T. Collins Simon (Seeleys), a critical examination of the 
evidence for St. Peter’s having visited Rome; ‘‘ Course of the 
History of Modern Philosophy,” by M. Cousin, translated by 
Mr. Wright (Clark), an American translation of Cousin’s cele- 
brated work, which appears to be carefully executed. We have 
also to notice as deserving of attention, “*‘ A Charge” by the Ven. 
©. Clerke, D.D., Archdeacon of Oxford; ‘* A Sermon on the 
Proposal to Open the Crystal Palace on the Lord’s Day,” by the 
Rev. J. E. Kempe; “A Sermon on Church Music,” by W. 
Gresley, Prebendary of Lichfield; ‘‘ A Charge on Convocation,” 
by Archdeacon Bartholomew; ‘A Sermon on the Common 
Prayer,” y the Rev. J. P. Marriott; “‘ A Dirge for Wellington,” 
by M. F. Tupper; ‘‘ A Reply to the Strictures of Lord Mahon 
on the Life of Washington,” by Jared Sparks; ‘ Lectures on 
the Principles of Action in the Conduct of Life,” by R. Snape ; 
Rev. S. N. Pears on “The Protestant Theory of Church 
Music ;” “* The Worthy Communicant,” by the Rev. H. Goodwin ; 
‘*Phaethon,” by the Rev. C. Kingsley; Shepherd's “ Letter to 
the Rev. S. R. Maitland, on St. Cyprian’s Works ;” ‘* Sermons 
on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” by the Revs. E. Miller, 
H. Howarth, J. Baines, N. Tate, G. Currey, and also by the 
Rev. J. Sortain, and T. Binney, dissenting ministers. 
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Foreign and Colonial Entelligence. 


EUROPE, 


Bererum.—The following communication, which has lately appeared, 
relates an interesting fact, showing the progress and the power of the 
Gospel in Belgium :— 

4 _ “ Heigne, September 10, 1852. 

. + + Since last autumn, meetings have been held by me on Sunday 
evenings at Houbois, a distant hamlet of this extensive commune, and 
have been very numerously attended. Hundreds of Roman Catholics 
have come to hear the Word of Life, and their conduct has been in- 
variably orderly and peaceable. This is the more remarkable, as the 
neighbourhood is full of public-houses, and in all directions on Sunday 
evenings the songs of the drunkard and the noise of musie¢ and dancing 
may be heard. The priests have never publicly discountenanced these 
things; but as soon as they heard of our meetings they made a great 
outcry. The preaching of the Word of God, the hymns, the pious 
accents of prayer, were denounced as a curse. ‘ The curse has entered 
this village,’ said one of the priests in his sermon, ‘it will not be long 
before this place becomes the object of Divine vengeance.’ The priests 
visited the people, using threats and bribes, but in vain. Filled with 
rage, they determined to put an end to them, whatever it might cost. 
Six or seven of the men who have received the Gospel are employed 
in a coal-pit, of which the managing director is a main prop of the 
tyranny and idolatrous superstitions of the Church of Rome. A report 
was soon spread amongst the workmen that the priest had written to the 
director requesting him to expel from the works all the Protestants. 
Some days after this, our friend, at whose house the meetings are held, 
was seat for by the director, who begged of him to forsake our assembly 
and give up the Gospel, and endeavoured to persuade him that Pro- 
testants are revolutionists and disturbers of the public peace, bad 
characters, and the dregs of the people. Our friend answered, ‘ Pro- 
testants are peaceable men, who pray for their king and country, and 
spend their Sabbaths in places of worship.’ ‘Had I been a bad 
character,’ he added, ‘a drunkard, or had my house been a resort for 
evil company, the priest would not have written to you about me.’ 
He then gave two excellent tracts to the director, who promised to 
read them ; and he also asked him to act towards him with justice and 
compassion. He has four children, and is the support of his aged 
father. A month passed, and the storm appeared to have blown over, 
when a man fell from the top to the bottom of the pit, and was dashed 


to pieces. At the funeral of this unfortunate man, the priest, contrary 


to his usual custom, addressed the assembled masters and workmen. 

‘The shaft,’ said he, ‘is cursed, because it is filled with blasphemers, 

If means be not taken to expel them, other acci- 
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with Protestants. 
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dents may be expected.’ I would here observe, that the character of 
the Protestants is so well known among the workmen that, when a 
swearer is reformed, the remark is that he is becoming Protestant. 

“‘ At the beginning of last month the director issued an order to all 
the Protestants to return to mass, and withdraw their children from the 
Scriptural schools, under pain of immediate dismissal from the works. 
All but one nobly refused to submit. Their conduct was beheld 
with admiration by all. When the overseers were putting their orders 
into execution, one of them said to one of our people, ‘ Are you coming 
with us to-morrow?’ ‘ Where to?’ was the reply. ‘To mass.’ ‘No, 
never; I would sooner die.’ ‘ You are an honest man,’ said the over- 
seer, shaking hands with him—‘I respect you.’ When our friends 
were leaving the works, several workmen said to them, ‘They are 
persecuting your brethren in France ; your turn will soon come in 
Belgium ; take care of yourselves.’ 

‘*A few Sundays ago the priest placed himself in ambush near the 
house where I got to preach, that he might intimidate those who came 
to hear me. ‘ Where are you going?’ said he, to two of our friends, 
though he well knew. ‘To hear the Word of God preached,’ was their 
answer. ‘Say rather the word of the devil,’ he replied. 

“The time chosen for dismissing our brethren was well selected, as 
at this season work is scarce, on account of the canals being stopped. 
God, however, watched over them, and almost immediately they found 
work, contrary to their expectations. God be praised! By their 
courage and faithfulness they have given fresh proof that we do not 
labour in vain, and that the work of grace has taken root in many 
hearts. 

‘“* We live, thank God, under a paternal and generous government, 
ever ready to protect us; but the mass of the people is still very 
intolerant and fanatical. In many places converts to the faith of the 
Gospel are treated like Pariahs; their sufferings are incessant. 

‘* Yours, &c., 
“J. Jaccarp, Minister of the Gospel.” 


France.—The recent elevation of the Emperor Napoleon III. to 
the French throne having been brought about with the aid of the 
Romish Church in France, the latter is at present in the highest favour, 
and obtains whatever favours it demands. 

Two decrees published in the “ Moniteur” grant 2,500,000 francs 
for a Cathedral at Marseilles, and 1,500,000 francs for a new wing to 
the Cathedral of Moulins. 

Louis Napoleon has, on the request of Cardinal Donnet, promised a 
grant of 500,000f. for beautifying the front and principal entrance of 
the Cathedral of Bordeaux. 

In all the churches of France the Domine, salvum fac Imperatorem 
nostrum Napoleonem is chanted, according to the form prescribed in 
1804 by the Holy See. 
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The Minister of Public Instruction and Worship has addressed the 
following circular to the bishops :— 

‘‘ Monseigneur,—The French people have just placed the crown of 
the Emperor Napoleon on the head of a Prince whom Divine Provi- 
dence has chosen to put an end to the misfortunes of the country. The 
Empire is re-established. In the supreme power Napoleon III. will 
find new force for assuring to religion the first principle of the grandeur 
of nations, the respect which is the inheritance of his family, and the 
glory of his government. The Church of France, always ready to asso- 
ciate itself with the wishes of the nation, will gladly return, I do not 
doubt, to the formula which, on the 8th Jan. 1804, the Cardinal 
Caprara, in the name of the Holy See, transmitted to the bishops. I 
am certain, Monseigneur, to respond to your sentiments, not less than 
to the intentions of his Imperial Majesty, in demanding from you that 
the words Domine, salvum fac Imperatorem nostrum Napoleonem shall 
be substituted for those which were until lately chanted at the con- 
clusion of Divine Service. I also beg of you, Monseigneur, to be kind 
enough to order that, after the singing of that verse, the prayer equally 
consecrated shall be recited: Quasumus Omnipotens Deus, ut famulus 
tuus Imperator noster, qui tua miseratione suscepit regni gubernacula, 
etc. I shall receive with gratitude, Monseigneur, the communication 
which you may be kind enough to make to me of the instructions you 
may give on this subject to the clergy of your diocese.—Receive, &c. 

“HH. Forrovut, 
** Minister of Public Instruction and Worship.” 

The Archbishop of Paris has issued the following pastoral letter to 
the curés of his diocese :— 

* Monsieur le Curé,—The Empire has been proclaimed ; the elect 
of the people takes the title of Emperor of the French by the grace of 
God and the national will. Never, in fact, was the finger of God more 
visible than in the events which brought about this great result. Never 
was the will of the nation expressed in a manner more authentic, more 
invariable, and more energetic. Louis Napoleon, prompted by the 
most noble inspirations, declares to-day on a most solemn occasion in 
the presence of God and of men, that he desires to found his reign on 
religion, justice, probity, and love for the suffering classes. Let us 
greet with gratitude such an oath. May it remain in heaven as in the 
heart of the nation! and may aid from on high descend abundantly on 
him who has hitherto shown himself so worthy of the great mission 
which he has received! You are to substitute, Monsieur le Curé, for 
the prayer now in use for the head of the state, the following one :— 

‘Domine, salvum fac Imperatorem nostrum Napoleonem ; 
Exaudi nos in die qua invocaverimus te.’ 

“ Receive, Monsieur le Curé, this new assurance of my most affec- 

tionate devotedness. 
eX Marie Dominique Avouste, 
Archbishop of Paris,” 


The “ Univers” gives the following return of the subscriptions in 
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favour of Dr. Newman :—Subscriptions collected in England, 175,000f. ; 
in Ireland, 20,000f.; in France, 50,000f. have been collected by the 
“ Univers,” besides 12,500f. collected in other quarters. This makes 
the total amount already collected in England, Ireland, and France, 
nearly 260,000f. (10,400/, sterling.) 

It is stated in the journals that the danseuse Cerito, having vowed a 
chalice to ‘Our Lady” in the event of her obtaining an engagement 
this year at the French Opera of Paris, has, on being re-engaged, pre- 
sented to “Our Lady” a chalice of Gothic pattern, bearing on its foot 
an inscription setting forth the vow, and imploring a blessing on the 
future efforts of the dancer to please the admiring public. 

During his stay at Nismes the President was waited upon by the 
Protestant pastors of the district, and the Pastor-President had after- 
wards a long private interview with Louis Napoleon, in the course of 
which, it is stated, he promised to the Protestants full protection of 
their rights, and authorized the Pastor-President in case of grievance 
to write not to the Ministers, but to himself directly. 


Greece.—On Sunday, the 26th ult., the consecration of the first 
Bishop of the independent Church of Greece, since the emancipation 
of that country, took place in the principal church of Athens, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the treaty recently entered into with the Metro- 
politan of Constantinople. ‘The whole clergy of the town were present 
at the ceremony, which was performed with the utmost pomp. Two 
English clergymen were admitted into the Hieron, or sanctuary, along 
with the Greek priests. ‘The Queen of Greece was also present, with 
the whole Court, and the diplomatic corps, and all the authorities, civil 
and military. After the ceremony the Queen offered her good wishes 
to the new Bishop, whose benediction was received by more than three 
thousand persons. ‘The person chosen to occupy the first and principal 
of the eighteen Bishoprics to be filled up, that of Achaia, is Father 
Missael, who was sent to Constantinople to negotiate with the Patriarch, 
and afterwards to Russia, to announce the tréaty to the Emperor. 

Another Bishop of the independent Greek Church has been conse- 
crated at Athens, under the new arrangement, and appointed to the 
diocese of Acarnania. It appears that on the day of the consecration of 
the Metropolitan of Athens, the Queen sent for the newly-consecrated 
Bishop to the palace, and, after conferring upon him the Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Saviour, informed him that he should have at all 
times free entrance to herself or to the King without going through the 
usual formalities. 


Iraty.—The deputation, consisting of the Earl of Roden, the Ear! 
of Cavan, and Captain ‘l'rotter, the representatives of the English 
evangelical Christians, and the representatives of various other coun- 
tries, who had proceeded to Florence to intercede in behalf of the 
Madiai, having requested an interview with the Grand Duke through 
the Tuscan Minister, have received the following reply :— 
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“ Lo the Right Hon. the Earl of Roden, Peer of England, at Florence. 
* Florence, Oct, 25. 

“‘ My Lorp,—I have placed the letter signed by the persons whose 
names are associated with yours, and which was addressed to me under 
date the 24th of this present month, before my august Sovereign. 

‘‘ His Imperial and Royal Highness appreciates the form under 
which this application is made, but he would certainly have repulsed 
any political pressure whatever ; and the honourable diplomatic agents 
who reside at this court would equally have abstained from exer- 
cising It. 

‘The husband and wife Madiai, Tuscan subjects, have been con- 
demned to six years of reclusion by the regular tribunals for the crime 
of spreading Protestantism, which, inasmuch as it attacks the religion 
of the state, is punished by our laws. Their punishment is merely an 
application of those laws, and their appeal for a revision of the process 
has been rejected by the Court of Cassation. 

‘“‘ His Imperial and Royal Highness while reserving to himself the 
exercise of his high prerogative in such a manner and at such a time as 
he may judge fitting, cannot accept any interposition in an affair which 
concerns the administration of justice in his state, and its operation 
upon his own subjects. 

‘* My august Sovereign, taking cognizance of the benevolent senti- 
ments which inspire your conduct, but convinced that he ought not to 
listen to any kind of intervention in this matter, orders me to make 
known to you, my Lord, that he regrets his inability to grant the 
audience desired by you and the other subscribers to the letter ad- 


dressed to me. 
‘“‘ Receive, my Lord, for yourself and colleagues, the assurance of 


my high esteem. . 
‘* Le Duc pe CasicLiano.” 


A further communication with the Minister on the part of the depu- 
tation took place, in which they requested that he would lay before the 
Grand Duke an address, in which they set forth the object they had 
in view. 

F. Madiai was withdrawn from the charge of the regular chaplain of 
the jail, and placed under the surveillance of a guard of Capuchin 
friars, whose instructions were to employ all the available resources of 
the Church, including both exhortations and discipline, to bring him 
back to the Romish faith. ‘To prevent any interference with this 
process of conversion, the permission given to his friends to see him 
was restricted to a visit of once a month. 

It is understood that Rosa Madiai was lately visited by the Grand 
Duchess Maria Ferdinanda, the stepmother of the Sovereign; and 
subsequently by the Archbishop of Lucca, Padre Guilio Arrigoni. 
Through both these personages Rosa Madiai was offered her liberty on 
condition of abjuring her errors. The failure of both attempts is felt 
as a great embarrassment. 

The Jesuits have found another victim. M. Guarducci, a clerk in 
the bank of Messrs. Fenzi and Hall, has been arrested for the crime of 
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Protestantism. The arrest was effected at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when his house was searched, and a copy of Diodati’s Bible found 
on the premises. M. Guarducci is one of the five individuals who, at 
the commencement of these proceedings, were sentenced with Count 
Guicciardini to a year’s imprisonment for reading together the 15th 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John, but whose imprisonment was com- 
muted, through the prompt exertions and indignant remonstrances of 
Mr. Shiel into a year of exile. M. Guarducci passed the term of 
banishment in Piedmont, and then returned to Florence, renewing his 
engagements in the bank of Messrs. Fenzi and Co., by whom he is 
much esteemed, ‘The fact of this arrest following immediately upon 
the decrees by which the punishment of death is revived for offences 
against religion, has given rise to the most serious apprehensions of his 
ultimate fate. His wife and children, from whom he has been thus 
suddenly torn, are in a state of cruel anxiety. 

As persecution for religion always defeats its own end, Protestantism 
is rapidly increasing at F florence, and the Jesuits are ev ery day more and 
more alarmed and exasperated at the growing spirit of rev olt. Their 
first attempt to check it was the arrest of an Italian printer, for print- 
ing copies of the New Testament, an arrest which gave rapid circula- 
tion to a large edition—the police agents themselves realizing hand- 
some profits by the surreptitious sale of the copies seized. The next 
step was to send Captain Pakenham out of the country, as the foreign 
enemy supposed to be engaged in sowing the tares. 

This was followed by a police edict prohibiting Italians from attend- 
ing the services of the Swiss Protestant Church. The edict being 
neglected, two Waldensian ministers, with Count Guicciardini and 
several of his friends, were expelled the state, the count only escaping 
imprisonment in a fortress situated in the pestilential marshes of the 
Maremma through the prompt and energetic interference of Mr. Shiel. 
A multitude of minor arrests succeeded, and among them that of the 
Madiai, who were kept in separate prisons for nine months without 
trial, until a charge could be concocted against them. 

We remain in expectation of further and more rigorous measures to 
put a stop to the Protestant movement; the government is aware that 
the presence of the deputation has inspired the Protestants with re- 
newed confidence in the ultimate triumph of their principles, and that 
an address expressive of this sentiment, emanating from a very nume- 
rous body, and thanking their Christian friends of different states for 
their exertions in favour of the Madiai, was placed in the hands of 
Lord Roden before his departure. 

An account of a miraculous cure has been published under the hand 
and seal of the Archbishop of Pisa, said to have been wrought by 
‘Our Lady of Carmel” on a young woman in a state of extreme dis- 
ease and debility, on her paying a visit to the church during the octave 
of Mount Carmel, with the concurrence of her confessor, a monk of the 
convent attached to the Church. 

Whilst an address to the Queen has been put into the hands of 
Mr. Walpole, soliciting Her Majesty's interference on behalf of the 
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Madiais, the Berlin ‘‘ Spener’s Gazette” states, that they were to be 
liberated on the Ist of December, in compliance with the intercession 
of the King of Prussia, through Count Arnim Blumberg. 

The Bishop of Turin has suspended a divinis, a priest named Bar- 
rieo, who had moved in the municipal council the resolution in virtue 
of which the mortal remains of the late Abbé Gioberti were removed 
to Italy. On the same day (says the “‘ Gazetta del Popolo”) the King 
sent Barrieo the decoration of SS. Maurice and Lazarus. 

The commission of the Piedmontese senate on the Civil Marriage 
Bill has presented its report, with the amendments it proposes. The 
articfes which relate to the claims of the Church are the following :—- 
The civil law of Piedmont only considers marriage in its relations with 
civil society, leaving the duties which religion imposes out of the ques- 
tion. A Christian cannot marry a person not belonging to a Christian 
creed. LEcclesiastics and persons of both sexes who have taken vows 
of celibacy cannot marry. A marriage contracted according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church debars the parties from contracting 
marriage with other persons of a different creed. Roman Catholics 
shall be admitted formally to declare in the contract that they do not 
consent to the civil marriage, unless it be followed by the religious 
ceremony according to the Roman Catholic rite. In the case of such 
declaration the marriage shall be null and void, unless a certificate of 
the said religious ceremony having been performed be delivered to the 
civil officer within a fortnight after the civil celebration. The separa- 
tion between married persons may be pronounced by the tribunals in 
case one of the parties refuse to consent to the celebration of the 
Catholic rite. All matters relating to the validity of civil marriages 
are under the cognizance of the civil tribunals, except the cases ante- 
rior to the promulgation of the new law. 

The celebrated Abbé Gioberti, whose prominence in Italian politics 
during the years 1847 and 1848 will be remembered, has just died at 
Paris, at the age of forty-five, ofa fit of apoplexy. Gioberti was for a 
time president of the council of the cabinet of Charles Albert, and in 
1849 represented the present King of Sardinia at Paris, 

The ‘“* Noveau Patriote Savoisien” has the following curious story : 
—* The vicar of Boege has lately accustomed himself, to impose as 
a penance on the females of his flock, the obligation of coming to his 
chambers, where, after their backs are stripped, they receive a flagella- 
tion from the pastoral hand. There is no mistake about the fact, 
which has evoked a cry of indignation throughout the commune. iore 
than thirty females are known to have submitted to this infliction ; 
others have refused to endure the degradation. ‘The last attempt of 
the priest failed. The vicar had in his chamber a female who was 
enceinte, whom, under the pretext of penance, he was desirous of 
flogging, and was about to proceed by force to carry out his purpose ; 
but the woman being frightened, uttered loud cries, which brought the 
neighbours to her aid.” 

The Pope held a secret consistory on the 27th ult., in which he made 
several appointments. Twenty-seven bishops were named for different 
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sees, and the pall was conferred upon several archbishops, among them 
those of Dublin, Corfu, and Halifax. 

The Pope has passed a decree of “ Beatification of the venerable 
servant of God, F. Paul of the Cross, professed priest and founder of 
the congregation of the Discalced Clerks of the Most Holy Cross and 
Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” The decree authorizes the ex- 
position of his body and relics for the public veneration of the faithful, 
and the recitation of his office and mass at his yearly festival. 

The “ Giornale di Roma” announces that the worship of the ancient 
image of the Virgin, worshipped under the title of Salute degli in firmi, 
in the church of Santa Maria Maddalena, said to have belonged to 
Pius V., and to have spoken to him on several occasions, and an- 
nounced to him the victory of Lepanto, which had fallen into neglect, 
has begun to reflourish marvellously, the number of the faithful who 
flock to “ the Mother of Salvation ” ‘being incalculable, and the extra- 
ordinary graces obtained by her intercession innumerable. 

The celebrated preacher, Father Ventura, is so dangerously ill that 
the last sacraments have been administered to him. 

A priest of the Greek Church having accompanied a funeral in his 
_ stole and carrying the cross, at Malta, the Popish authorities have ap- 
plied to the Governor, calling upon him to enforce the law requiring all 
ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies of the Greek Church to be performed 
within the church or burial-ground, and prohibiting her priests from 
appearing in the streets in sacerdotal vestments of any sort. 


Spain.—The Madrid correspondent of the ‘* Morning Chronicle,” 
writing on October 15th, says:—‘* Another long list of convents is 
published, which are authorized to receive noviciates under the con- 
cordat, so as to complete the legal number of nuns which each con- 
vent is entitled to have, and which is twenty to thirty in most cases, 
descending as low as eight, and ascending up to sixty. The present 
list contains the names of 133 convents, in the provinces of Palencia, 
Segovia, Seville, Tarragona, and Tortosa, and the total number of 
nuns which they may contain is 4168. The ‘ Nacion’ observes that 
when the convents were suppressed in 1835, there were about 1700 
nuns in them; whereas looking at those which have already been 
authorized to receive noviciates, and those that still remain to be so, 
the total number will probably not be less than 4000.” 


SwepEen.—We have to insert the following interesting communication 
from a Swedish correspondent :— 

«It is a well known fact that Protestantism in Germany, whence it 
originally came to Sweden, dissolved the papistical government of the 
Church. Whereas the Bishop of Rome was Patriarch of the Western 
Church, the patriarchal order also came to an end with the protest 
against the Pope. This order had, however, through the claims of the 
Pope on the primacy of the C hurch, vanished from the mind of people 
in general so much that there was hardly any question about it; the 
rather because the connexion with the Greek Church was dissolved : 
the Pope was resolved to keep all or to lose all. 
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_“ The bishops took the side of the are and lost consequently all 
with him, The German Evangelical Lutheran Church abolished epis- 
copacy, and—as it was necessary that reform should spring from some 
power—left to the temporal sovereigns to carry out the same, without 
any fixed principles having been laid down, for it was left to the dis- 
cretion of the sovereigns. 

‘In Sweden, King Gustavus I. was the principal reformer, being 
assisted by the brothers Olaus and Laurentius Petri, who in the year 
1519 returned to Sweden, after having finished their studies at Witten- 
berg. Principles were at first not fixed, but reform was advanced with 
much tact and moderation. The king seems, just after the liberation 
of his fatherland from the dominion of the union-kings, which had 
degenerated into Danish oppression, to have been desirous of bringing 
the Church within such limits as not to stand in the way of the de- 
velopment of his state-policy. Consequently the political power and 
authority of the bishops was broken; part of the Church property was 
from necessity applied to paying off the national debt. The king took 
upon himself to regulate the salaries within the Church, leaving the 
clergy in possession of their third part of the tithes, and disposing him- 
self of the rest, of which, however, a considerable share was allowed to 
the bishops, who declared themselves satisfied ‘ to be as rich or as poor 
as his Grace desired to have them.’ The cathedrals, canons, and 
monasteries were ordered to render an account of their revenues to the 
king, who provided for their wants what was necessary, and appropri- 
ated to the crown so much of the remainder as was not reclaimed by 
private donors or heirs. ‘The power of public opinion, not less than 
occasional strong measures of government, put an end to monasteries, 
not so much by means of public decisions, as by a silent understanding 
that they could not be allowed to exist under the new state of things. 

‘‘ At the Diet of Westeras, 1527, these decisions were made, It 
was declared ‘ that the bishops and the dignitaries of the Church had 
been too powerful.’ The clergy should, in secular matters, answer be- 
fore a secular tribunal. All fines for the violation of the Sabbath, &c., 
should be paid to the king and not to the bishop, ‘ because it was hard 
for the people to be under the sway of two masters,’ It was publicly 
declared that there was no intention to determine ‘that no bishops 
should exist ;’ on the contrary, ‘it was indeed desirable that they should 
exist, but not be too powerful, so that the king or the empire might be 
in any danger from them.’ 

‘On the same occasion it was resolved that ‘the pure word of God 
should be preached over all the kingdom.’ But a decisive declaration 
of a change, a precise enunciation of the doctrine, did not take place 
till the year 1593, when a general synod was held at Upsala, in con- 
sequence of the attempted papistical retrograde movement by King 
John III., at which synod the unaltered Augsburg Confession, and 
the three Symbols, were adopted as the Confession of the Swedish 
Protestent Church, It has remained so ever since, and the clergy are 
besides by their official oath, since the time of the Syncretistical con- 
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troversies, bound to observe the other symbolical books of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 

“The Swedish Church having, in the year 1593, thus expressly ap- 
proved the Augsburg Confession, and the same religion, not less than 
political circumstances, having more and more strengthened the con- 
nexion between Sweden and Germany, the state of the Church remained 
unaltered, except that the bishoprics were divided, and superintendents, 
without episcopal name and consecration, were appointed to these 
separate districts. ‘he superintendents were at first either dependents 
or subordinates of the bishop, to whose diocese their districts previously 
belonged. However, in the course of time they became by degrees 
independent, and had even the right to ordain priests. 

“King Gustavus I. already began to look upon the bishops with 
suspicious eyes, and seems, after the German Church had abolished 
them, to have been inclined to follow the example. However, in this 
view those men did not coincide, who particularly had assisted him in 
carrying out the reformation, so far as it concerned the abolition of the 
abuses within the Church. It is probable that this dissension prevented 
him from adopting any measures to dissolve the old constitution of the 
Church. But he frequently impressed upon the bishops to bear in 
mind, that they were merely inspectors over the clergy. Besides this, 
he appointed a German, who was sent for as tutor for his eldest 
son, to be his own superintendent in the year 1539, investing him 
with such a power, as to encroach upon that of the bishops. He 
also made the commencement of dividing the old bishoprics into super- 
intendencies: the Archbishopric of Upsala was thus divided by him. 

‘Although the Swedish Church has preserved, and in later times 
also confirmed the episcopal order, yet she has not maintained the 
principle that episcopacy is indispensable for the existence of the 
Church and efficiency of the sacraments. She acknowledges this 
order merely as a disciplinary arrangement, brought into existence 
by Divine Providence. ‘Ihe Church law of 1571, sanctioned by the 
Synod of Upsala, 1593, declares that, ‘ inasmuch as this order was very 
useful, and no doubt sprung from God the Holy Ghost (who giveth 
all good gifts), it was also generally approved and received over all 
Christendom, and has thus ever since remained, and must still further 
remain, as long as the world exists.’ The still valid Church law of 
1686 acknowledges, ‘as a great blessing of God the Holy Ghost, 
that he sends faithful ministers to his congregation, who not only all 
of them have to preach the word of God, but of whom there also 
should be some, who, having received greater gifts, are besides to 
be inspectors over others, and to take care that those who are under 
their inspection and authority, faithfully and diligently, in doctrine and 
conduct of life, fulfil their official duties.” The solemn Church prayer, 
the ‘Litany, contains also an express prayer for the ‘bishops. 

‘The appointment of a bishop is at the present time proceeded 
with in the following manner :—When a vacancy occurs, the clergy in 
ordinary of the diocese meet together, each district by itself, and the 
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chapter at their official place, all on a certain day previously fixed by 
the king. After having taken an oath to choose according to the best 
of their conscience, they proceed to vote for three persons, The votes 
being cast up, those three who have obtained the majority are put in 
nomination before His Majesty, who appoints one of them whom he 
thinks most fit for the office, he having no right to go beyond those 
three in nomination. With respect to the appointment of an arch- 
bishop, the chapter of the diocese of Upsala and its clergy in ordi- 
nary, the chapters of the other eleven dioceses, the chapter of the 
city of Stockholm (consisting of all the rectors in the city and the 
suburbs), and the Senatus Academicus of Upsala (i.e. all the profes- 
sors in ordinary of the University)—making in all fifteen bodies—give 
their votes in a similar way for three persons, each of these bodies hav- 
ing one vote. Those three persons who have the majority of votes are 
put in nomination before the king, who also in this appointment is re- 
stricted to those in nomination. The selection of these electing bodies 
originated in the threefold function of the Archbishop, viz., as Bishop 
of his diocese, as the head of the Swedish Church, and ex-officio 
Speaker of the Chamber of the Clergy at the Diets, and as Pro-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Upsala. | 

‘* The bishops are consecrated, with prayer and imposition of hands, to 
their respective offices; but from the old custom and precept, that a 
bishop should be consecrated by two or three other bishops, the Swedish 
Church has deviated so far, as not to require more than one ordinator, 
who might be assisted by presbyters. The apostolical succession is 
kept up, without being considered as absolutely necessary. It has been 
kept up in this way, that the first bishops, who were appointed after 
the reformation, and also the first archbishop, were consecrated by 
Petrus Magni, who in the year 1523 was elected to the see of Westeras, 
being at that time residing at Rome, in the capacity of procurator in 
the house of Sancta Brigita, and also as a functionary in the chancery 
of the Pope. His election having been confirmed by the Pope, he was 
consecrated at Rome before his return to Sweden. There is no reason 
to suspect that the succession since that time has been broken, provided 
the question is limited to that point, that a bishop has not been conse- 
crated by any one but a bishop. Although it is not always expressly 
recorded, when and by whom the bishops have been consecrated, still 
the practice which from the outset up to the present time has ever 
prevailed, namely, that the bishops have been consecrated, and by 
bishops too, must with sufficient security put the question at rest. All 
the Church laws enjoin, other public acts approve, historical records 
mention, when an opportunity occurs, the consecration of bishops. It 
has been remarked that, at the consecration of the second Protestant 
Archbishop of Sweden, in the year 1575, a bishop officiated, who was 
consecrated by one Bothvidus Sunonis of Strengnas, of whom there is 
not sufficient evidence to show, where and by whom he was consecrated. 
That this Bothvidus, who was appointed bishop already in the year 
1535, should then through some unaccountable circumstance have been 
not consecrated, or consecrated differently from the other bishops 
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elected during the reign of Gustavus I. is not to be credited; and it is 
quite certain, that should there have been any ground for remark in 
this case, it would not have been overlooked at the consecration of 
Laurentius Petri, jun., in the year 1575, when King John already felt 
inclined to bring the Church back to a closer connexion with Rome ; 
when he was surrounded by persons friendly to popery; when he 
before the consecration ordered the archbishop elect to subscribe certain 
articles, amongst which was one ‘ De ritu et ordinatione episcoporum 
more antiquorum observanda ;’ and when he obtained to have this 
consecration performed with unction and other ceremonies, which after 
the Reformation had been abolished. 

“The functions, which exclusively devolve on the bishops, are to 
ordain priests, to hold visitations in the parishes of their dioceses (here 
a distinction must be made between the visitations of bishops, and those 
which are to be held by the archdeacons), consecration of new 
churches, the general inspection over the Church and the schools. 
Visitations and consecration of new churches might be performed by 
some one whom the bishop may appoint for that particular purpose. 
The bishops are ex-officio members of the chamber of the clergy at the 
diets. The bishop shares with the chapter the general administration 
of the diocese.” 


ASIA. 


It is stated that M. Bonnard, missionary of the congregation of 
foreign missions, suffered martyrdom, by being beheaded, on the Ist 
of May last. 

Great excitement has been caused among the Hindoos at Delhi by 
the conversion and public baptism of two natives, Sub-assistant-surgeon 
Chumunlal and Ram Chandra, teacher of science at Delhi College. 
The ceremony was performed with much solemnity, the catechumens 
answering the questions in a firm and audible voice. On their return 
home they were followed by a large mob, but the converts took refuge 
in the government dispensary, where Chumunlal resides. This being 
the first case of conversion in Delhi, it is expected to have a great 
effect in shaking the people in their adherence to Hindooism. 

The vicar apostolic of Siam presented to the Pope on the 10th ult. 
two Siamese youths, bearers of a letter from the King of Siam, in 
which he says :—‘ I am not a follower of Christ; I am a pious Buddhist ; 
but I only cling to the philosophy of that religion which has been dis- 
figured by such absurd fables that it appears to me likely in the end to 
disappear altogether. Your Holiness may be certain that during my 
reign there shall not be any persecution of the Christians.” The Pope 
received them graciously, and gave them his slipper and the fisherman's 
ring to kiss. 

Bishop Olliffe, the popish vicar-apostolic of Eastern Bengal, has 
engaged a staff consisting of five ecclesiastic, five nuns, and five lay 
brothers (tradesmen of various sorts), members of the congregation of 
Sainte Croix, at Le Maus, in France, four Loretto nuns from Bavaria, 
and one priest from Dublin, to assist him in his “ diocese,” to which he 
is about to return. 
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A letter from St. Petersburg states that in the province of Jakoutsky 
(Siberia), the Greco-Russian missionaries are travelling about with a 
portable church, and have, in the space of eight months, gone over the 
greater part of the province. About fifteen hundred idolatere have 
during that period received baptism. 

In an address delivered by Dr. Gobat at the Malta Protestant college, 
on the 5th inst., the bishop stated that the terms on which the Anglican 
bishopric at Jerusalem was founded, having been submitted to diplo- 
matic consideration between the courts of England and Prussia, with 
the full concurrence of the highest ecclesiastical authorities in England, 
any seceders from the communion of the Christians of the East, comprised 
in the bishop’s diocese, may now be received into communion with the 
Church of England in Jerusalem, provided they make a declaration 
before the competent Turkish authority, of their wish to be placed 
under the bishop’s jurisdiction, which secures for the proselyte the 
protection of England, Prussia, and the Sublime Porte. 

The French journal “ L’Ami de la Religion” lately made the follow- 
ing report concerning the holy sepulchres :— 

“We shall soon know whether the intervention of France has 
triumphed over the obstacles raised by rival passions to the recognition 
of our rights in the affair of the holy places. Afif Bey, the com- 
missioner of the Porte, has arrived at Jerusalem. The Greek schismatic 
patriarch has also arrived there from Constantinople, and it is said that 
he is disposed to spread money in all directions, and the consul-general 
of Russia at Beyrout has received orders from his government to leave 
immediately for the Holy City. Our adversaries are therefore prepared 
to support their usurping pretensions. They will not, however, find 
the field open to them. M. Botta embarked at Beyrout on the 19th, 
in company with the Abbé Dequevauvillier, chancellor of the patriarch 
of Jerusalem. He is the bearer of instructions from the French 
ambassador, and is, it is said, charged to act as the honour and interest 
of the Latins may require. We have no doubt that his presence and 
his firm language will suffice to defeat all intrigues.” 

It appears, however, that the Sultan had resolved to repair the defects 
in the cupola of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at his own expense, 
to appease the disputes to which the state of the building had given rise 
among the Greek and Latin Christians :— 

‘A Turkish engineer had arrived, with orders to survey the edifice, 
and make the necessary measurements and estimates for the repairs ; on 
the day after the arrival of the engineer, Affif Effendi, a conference 
was held in the body of the church, at which he met the Greek and 
Armenian patriarchs, the catholic bishop, and the French consul, M. 
Botte. Aflif Effendi opened the sitting by stating it to be the declared 
will of the sultan that the dispute about rebuilding the cupola should 
be settled ; he had therefore resolved, without prejudice to the rights 
of the powers interested in it, to undertake the restoration at his own 
cost; the Effendi notified, accordingly, that he should commence the 
survey on the following morning. This communication gave rise to an 
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angry discussion between the heads of the three Christian Churches, 
during which the Turks present quietly smoked their chibouques. A 
few days afterwards another meeting was held in the Church of the 
Grave of the Virgin to hear the firman read, by which some of the 
causes of the continual conflicts between the Greeks and Latins would, 
it had been hoped, be settled. The firman gives the Latin or Catholic 
priests the right to perform divine service in the Church of the Sepulchre, 
on condition that they shall not make the smallest alteration in the 
building itself. But, as the Latin priests will refuse to perform mass 
before ‘schismatic’ altars, it is believed the firman will be useless. 
The Latins are also secured in the right of opening the great door of 
the Church at Bethlehem four times during the year, and to enter it 
in procession. ‘This right is likely to produce collisions, in which, as 
before, the Turkish soldiers will have to separate the combatants by 
force, to the scandal of the Christians of all sects.” 

The Roman Catholics are extremely enraged at the failure of all their 
attempts to dispossess the Greeks of the Holy Sepulchre. It appears 
that the Emperor of Russia is just as determined to maintain the 
latter in possession, as the Romanists are to eject them. 


AMERICA. 


British Norta America.—The “ Canadian Churchman” gives the 
following as the religious census of Upper Canada, taken under the 
authority of law, in the years 1842, 1848, and 1852 :— 


1842. 1848. 1852. 
Church of England . . 128,897 166,340 223,928 
Methodists (all) . . . 99,343 137,752 208,611 
Presbyterians (all) . . 115,120 148,182 204,622 
Church of Rome. . . 78,119 119,810 167,930 


Baptists . . . . . 19,622 28,053 45,457 
ge eee ee 7,186 12,085 
Congregationalists . . 5,095 5,993 7,931 
en yp Gee wal ee 6,230 5,951 7,497 
Universalists. . . . 2,196 2,688 
SS es we ce 678 833 
pocemena 6 ke 23,582 78,461 70,471 





Totals. . . 486,055 723,332 952,005 


The Bishop of Toronto is engaged in a Confirmation tour through his 
diocese. At Perth, he preached and confirmed 126 persons; and at 
Smith’s Falls, he confirmed ninety-one. A colonial paper says, that, 
notwithstanding his advanced age, and the very great amount of labour 
and fatigue which he has to undergo in his Confirmation tour ; his lord- 
ship appeared in good health, and as active as ever. 

An Act of the Provincial Legislature of Canada has recently received 
Her Majesty’s assent, by which the patronage of the rectories endowed 
out of the clergy reserves, instead of being vested in the Government of 
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the province, is henceforth vested in, and is to be exercised by, the 
Church Society of the diocese. 

On Wednesday, November 10, a special general meeting of the Church 
Society of the Diocese of Toronto was held under the presidency of 
the bishop, to consider what steps should be adopted for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provisions of the statute 14 and 15 Vic., clxxv. 
The bishop explained to the meeting the position of the forty-four 
rectories effected by the act, only one or two of which are enabled to 
support the incumbents in common decency and comfort, the rest being 
dependent on the aid afforded by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, which is dispensed through the bishop of the diocese. 

“The Act,” said his lordship, “surrenders the power of nominating 
to the rectories, which was theoretically in the Crown, to a large public 
body, which, from its numbers, can have little or no feeling of individual 
responsibility ; but, as the Crown could not surrender more than it 
possessed, and never did or could act except through the bishop, so 
must it be with the Society; for it can no more dispense with the con- 
currence of the bishop than the Crown could do.” 

The following resolutions were carried by the meeting unani- 
mously :— 

“That from the respect and affection which this Church Society 
entertains for our venerable diocesan, and the debt of gratitude which 
we owe to his lordship for his untiring exertions and indefatigable zeal 
in promoting the best interests of the Church during the long period of 
fifty years, to which, under Divine Providence, is mainly owing the 
prosperous condition of the Canadian branch of the Catholic Church, it 
would be felt by the Society to be injurious to the Church to vest the 
presentation to rectories in any other hands than those of the diocesan 
—resolved, therefore, that the patronage be vested in the diocesan. 

‘That a committee be appointed, consisting of the Chief Justice, the 
Hon. Mr. De Blaquiere, the Hon, J. H. Cameron, the Rev. H. J. 
Grasett, the Rev. F. L. Osler, and the Rev. D. E. Blake, to prepare a 
by-law to be submitted to the next monthly meeting, declaring in 
whom the right of presentation to the rectories in this diocese shall be 


hereafter vested.” 
The foundation-stone of a new church has been laid at Waterford, 


diocese of ‘Toronto. 

The corner-stone of a new church has been laid for the Mohawk 
Mission at the Bay of Quinte, in the archdeaconry of Kingston. A 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Canadian Churchman” mentions, that, “ after the 
stone was adjusted, the 100th Psalm was sung by the Indians in their 
native tongue. ‘Ihe effect produced by this simple act of praise was 
most pleasing, and richly suggestive of holy and grateful reflections.” 

- The “Canadian Churchman” contains the charter constituting 

Trinity College, Toronto, a University, bearing date of the 16th of 
July last. 

The ‘ Canadian Churchman” contains an address from the Bishop of 
Toronto to the Legislative Assembly of Canada, remonstrating against 
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the injustice of the secular school system, to the support of which the 
members of the United Church of England and Ireland in Toronto, 
being upwards of eleven thousand out of thirty thousand, the whole 
population of the city, are made to contribute, by paying more than 
one-third of the educational rates, amounting to some thousand pounds 
annually, while they have not the power of establishing, out of all they 
pay, one single school, but are compelled to establish parochial schools 
for their several congregations by private contributions, in order to 
protect their children from “ the growing evils of the present irreligious 
plan of education, in which nothing is attempted to be taught but 
worldly knowledge; while that knowledge to which all others should 
be subservient is entirely neglected.” | 

The Bishop of Quebec, during his late tour, visited the Mission of 
Bourg-Louis, where he held a Confirmation, and consecrated the chutch 
and burying-ground ; also the chapel at St. Catharine’s, in Fossam- 
bault, where a Confirmation was likewise held. His lordship then 
proceeded to Bishop’s College, at Lennoxville, being accompanied from 
Richmond by the Bishop of Montreal, the two prelates having met for 
a special meeting of the college corporation. After three days spent at 
the college, their lordships proceeded to the outlet of Lake Mem- 
phramagog, where the two dioceses meet, and where it is their hope 
to establish a joint mission of an itinerant character. ‘The Bishop of 
Quebec, on his downward route, consecrated the little church at the 
Riviere du Loup en haut, where the Confirmation of a few persons was 
also held. 

The Bishop of Montreal has been visiting the Bishop of Toronto, 
and assisted at the services at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Toronto, 
on the Sunday after his arrival, preaching an able discourse on the 
occasion. 

The “ Chureh Times,” Halifax, 11th Sept. 1852, publishes the fol- 
lowing account of the Bishop of Nova Scotia’s visitation of the eastern 
shores of Nova Scotia :— 

“On Wednesday, the 4th of August, after various delays and disap- 
pointments, arising from the state of the weather, the bishop finally 
left Halifax in a carriage, accompanied by the Hon. M. B. Almon and 
Mrs. Almon, and the Rev. Edmund Maturin, Curate of St. Paul’s, who 
acted as chaplain to his lordship. On the following day; they pro- 
ceeded to sea, but had scarcely left the harbour, when they were 
becalmed, and obliged to return for the night. On Friday the weather 
was still more unfavourable, accompanied with easterly winds, and 
dense fog, which rendered it impossible to leave the harbour. Although 
the rain fell heavily during the night, the next day was equally unpro- 
pitious ; and, finding it impracticable to reach Beaver Harbour in time 
for the following Sunday, according to his lordship’s intention, the 
bishop resolved to take advantage of the delay for the purpose of 
visiting the neighbouring missionary stations along the shore; and 
accordingly, on Saturday morning, his lordship landed in a fisherman’s 
boat, and walked over a rough road through the woods, amidst constant 
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rain, over an extent of eight miles, and arrived in the evening at the 
residence of the Rev. Robert Jameson, at Ship Harbour. The clerg’ 
also followed his lordship’s example, and landed on the shores of the 
harbour with the view of dividing their labours on the following day 
between the adjacent churches. In accordance with this arrangement, 
the bishop preached twice on Sunday in the church at Ship Harbour, 
while the Rev. T. Dunn performed two services in Jedore church, and 
the Rev. E. Maturin held an evening service at Musquodoboit Har- 
bour. On the next day, the Rev. Messrs. Maturin and Dunn left 
Jedore Harbour in the schooner, and joined the bishop at Ship Harbour. 
His lordship had been anxiously waiting for their arrival, al had gone 
out to meet them in an open boat, rowed by himself and Mr. Jamieson, 
for a distance of several leagues ; having thus exhibited his proficiency 
in the use of the oar, which is so important an accomplishment along 
these shores. It will be observed, that there was no Confirmation held 
in Mr. Jamieson’s mission on this occasion, as it is the bishop’s intention 
to perform this service in that station after his return to Halifax. 

“At an early hour on Tuesday morning, the 10th of August, the 
schooner got under weigh, and proceeded to Beaver Harbour, the 
missionary station of the Rev. James Breading. Notice was immedi- 
ately given for the celebration of divine service on the following day ; 
and accordingly, on Wednesday afternoon, at the hour of two o’clock, 
p.M., the service commenced by the solemn consecration of the church 
and burial-ground to the public worship of Almighty God, the former 
being dedicated by the name of the Church of St. James the Apostle. 
The church is a neat little building, decently furnished and provided 
with open seats of uniform arrangement, and capable of accommodating 
nearly 200 persons. It has received some valuable assistance from 
several friends of the incumbent in the Isle of Jersey, who have pre- 
sented, among other things, a decent set of vessels for the administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. _It is satisfactory to find that the church 
has been completed free from all incumbrance whatever, ‘The Rev. T. 
Dunn acted as commissary at the consecration, after which the service 
of the Church was read by the Rev. E. Maturin, during which, after 
the second lesson, the interesting service of adult baptism was witnessed 
by the congregation, the candidate being a respectable young woman, 
who was baptized by the bishop, and confirmed with the other candi- 


dates.” 


Uniten Starrs.—The “ New York Churchman” gives a detailed 
report of the proceedings of the Diocesan Convention at which Dr, 
Wainwright was elected Provisional Bishop. The Convention sat 
three days, and it was not till the ninth ballot that a sufficient majority 
was arrived at to constitute a canonical election. ee 

The election was followed by a public service of thanksgiving for 
the happy termination of the election at which the church was 
crowded. ; 
112 
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At a subsequent sitting, the bishop elect, after a feeling address to 
the Convention, invited them to join with him in the following prayer 
at the institution of a minister, which he appropriated to himself, pro- 
ceeding to the chancel, and kneeling at the altar :—‘‘O Lord my God! 
I am not worthy that Thou shouldst come under my roof, yet Thou 
hast honoured Thy servant with appointing him to stand in Thy 
house, and to serve at Thy holy altar, To Thee and to Thy service 
I devote myself, soul, body, and spirit—with all their powers and 
faculties. Fill my memory with the words of Thy law; enlighten 
my understanding with the illumination of the Holy Ghost ; and may 
all the wishes and desires of my will centre in what Thou hast com- 
manded. And to make me instrumental in promoting the salvation of 
the people now to be committed to my charge, grant that I may faith- 
fully administer Thy Holy Sacraments, and by my life and doctrine 
set forth Thy true and lively word. 

“ Be ever with me in the performance of all the duties of my minis- 
try ; in prayer, to quicken my devotion; in praises to heighten my 
love and gratitude ; and in preaching to give a readiness of thought 
and expression suitable to the clearness and excellency of Thy Holy 
Word. Grant this for the sake of Jesus Christ Thy Son our 
Saviour,” 

Considerable discussion arose as to the provision to be made for the 
provisional bishop, and it was finally ordered that the treasurer of the 
Convention be directed to pay to the provisional bishop of the diocese, 
until the next annual Convention, all the income of the disposable 
fund over and above 2500 dollars; and the Standing Committee 
which had been appointed before on this subject was ordered to make 
a fresh report to the next Convention, and to devise means for making 
the salary for the present year not less than 4000 dollars. 

It appears that Dr. Wainwright was born in England, as an American 
citizen, in 1791. He came to the United States as a child, and was 
educated at Cambridge, where he held a professorship. He was 
subsequently rector of a church in Hartford, Conn. In January, 1821, 
he came to New York, and was made assistant minister of Trinity 
Church, having charge of the Grace Church congregation. About 
1834 he resigned, and took the rectorship of Trinity Church, Boston. 
Five or six years afterwards he returned to his former post of assistant- 
minister at Trinity Church, New York, taking charge of St. John’s 
Chapel, where he has ever since remained. Dr. Wainwright has been 
prominent in the councils of the Church, and is now secretary of the 
House of Bishops. He has travelled through Europe, Egypt, and 
Palestine, and other countries. Seven or eight years ago he was 
engaged in a controversy with Dr. Potts, on the legality and propriety 
of the office of Bishop. It is hoped that the elevation of Dr. Wain- 
wright to his new office will heal the divisions which have for a long 
time existed in the diocese of New York. 

A motion was made for the division of the diocese of New York, 
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a do , cumstances of a very gratifying 
character. A correspondent has sent us the “ New York Enquirer,” 
from which we abridge the following interesting particulars :— 

Every available portion of space was occupied with seats, and yet 
thousands were unable to procure tickets, and other thousands were 
turned away from the doors. At eleven o'clock, the south vestry- 
door was opened, and the procession entered, in reverse order. ‘The 
students of the General Theological Seminary led the way, followed 
by the unofficiating clergy (nearly all in surplices) the seven officiating 
deacons and twelve officiating priests then entered, and, finally, the 
Provisional Bishop elect, supported by two priests, and followed by 
ten bishops, closed the immense array, which in all numbered over 
200 clergy in surplices and robes,—a larger number, it is believed, 
than was ever before assembled on a similar occasion on this continent. 
All the clergy, on taking their places, remained standing until the 
bishops had entered, and all knelt in silent devotion at the same 
moment.” 

Morning prayer having been said by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, assisted 
by the Rev. Drs. Vinton, Kip, and Haight, and the Rev. Mr. Bedell. 
The ante-communion office was said by the Lord Bishop of Montreal, 
assisted in the epistle by the Bishop of Pennsylvania, and in the 
gospel by the Bishop of Maryland. The sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of New Hampshire ; and, after an anthem— 

The Provisional Bishop elect was presented to the right reverend 
the Bishop of Connecticut (the senior bishop in the Church, and _pre- 
siding bishop on this occasion), by the Bishop of Indiana and the 


assistant Bishop of Connecticut. 
We have to record the decease of another American Bishop, the 


Right Rev. Philander Chase, D.D., Bishop of Illinois. He expired 
at his residence at Jubilee on the 20th ult., from the results of a 
fall from a carriage, in which he has long been in the habit of taking 
daily exercise. He was in his seventy-eighth year; and four chil- 
dren survive him—the Rev. Dudley Chase, of Chicago; the Rev. 
Philander Chase; Mrs. Chamberlaine, the wife of the Rev. J. S. 
Chamberlaine, who has just gone to Minessota territory, under the 
direction of Bishop Kemper; and Mr. Henry J. Chase, who has had 
the supervision for some years of the out-door business operations 
of the College establishment. Bishop Chase was consecrated to the 
episcopate (of Ohio) Feb. 11, 1819; and, as the senior in date of con- 
secration, was, according to a rule of the House of Bishops, its pre- 


He is succeeded in his diocese »y the Right Rev. 


siding officer. 
», consecrated Nov. 20, 1851; 


Dr. Whitehouse, the assistant bishoy 
and, as the presiding Bishop, by the Right Rev. Thomas Church 
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Brownell, Bishop of Connecticut, who was consecrated to the see 
Oct, 27, 1819. 

The “ New York Churchman” states, that the Rev. Dr. Hawks 
has been elected Bishop of Rhode Island. 

The Episcopal Convention of the diocese of New Jersey reassembled 
on Wednesday, the 14th of July, in Trinity Church, Newark, for 
the purpose of hearing the report of the committee of seven laymen 
appointed at the last session to investigate the charges against Bishop 
Doane, contained in the presentment. It occupied two “hours and a 
half in reading, and comprises, besides the regular report, a large 
amount of documentary evidence, letters, inventories, schedules, &c., 
which will make, when published, a bulky pamphlet. The following 
resolutions were adopted by a vote of—clergy, 15 to 4; laity, 21 
to 5:— 

‘1, Resolved—That the results of this investigation, and the evi- 
dence now laid before the Convention, renew and strengthen the 
confidence heretofore expressed in the integrity of the right reverend 
the bishop of the diocese; and in our opinion fully exculpate him from 
any charge of crime or immorality made against him, 

“2. Resolved—That the Convention of New Jersey has now ful- 
filled the duty which previous conventions have felt and expressed 
their readiness to fulfil, of making a full, searching, and honest inquiry 
into any allegation against the bishop, when formally brought before 
it upon definite charges; and we appeal to the Church at large to 
ratify our declaration, that this duty has been faithfully, and in the 
fear of God, performed. 

‘*3. Resolved—That a committee of four clergymen and three lay- 
men be appointed, by ballot, to lay the report of the committee and 
the accompanying evidence before the court appointed for the trial of 
the bishop; that such committee present a written representation, on 
behalf of this convention, setting forth its legal and canonical position 
and rights; and earnestly and respectfully urging the right reverend 
the bishops to consider whether (apart from all abstract questions of 
power) it will be wise, or just, or for the peace of God’s Church, to 
proceed further upon the charges laid before them. 

“4, Resolved—That the report and the testimony be printed in the 
journal, and a copy of the same be transmitted to every bishop of the 
Church, and to the standing committees of such dioceses as are without 
bishops, or whose bishop is “under disability.” 

The “New York Churchman” states that a new presentment has 
been served upon the Bishop of New Jersey, to be tried by a Court 
of Bishops at Camden, New Jersey, on the 7th of October. The 
resentment, though dated the 22nd of July, was not served on 
Bishop Doane till late at night on the 6th of September, just within 
the thirty days required before the meeting of the court. It is sub- 
sequent to the report of the committee to the late Special Convention 
of New Jersey. 

In pursuance of a request addressed to him from his own diocese, 
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the Bishop of New Jersey called another Special Convention of his 
diocese to assemble at Newark on the 27th of October, “ to decide 
upon and pursue such course in regard to the interests and just rights 
of the diocese, as the action of three bishops, in making what purports 
to be a new presentment of the bishop of this diocese, may in their 
judgment require.” 

The Bishops’ Court for the trial of Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, 
upon the presentment made by the Bishops of Maine, Virginia, and 
Ohio, was formally opened at Camden on Tuesday, the 7th inst, ‘The 
sitting of the court was not public, but the following facts have 
transpired:—The members present were Bishops Hopkins, Smith, 
Kemper, McCoskry, De Lancey, Whittingham, Johns, Eastburn, 
Chase, Lee, Potter, Upfold, Green, and Rutledge. The Bishop of 
Vermont was appointed President. An adjournment ta Burlington, 
for the convenience of the witnesses, was warmly opposed, especially 
by the presenters, but carried by a large majority. A resolution pro- 
posed by Bishop Johns, that communications from third parties should 
not be received, intended to exclude the proceedings of the New Jersey 
Convention, was rejected by a decided majority. ‘The last-named 
document was read, and produced a marked effect. Bishop MeCoskry 
afterwards moved that no action be taken on the first presentment, in 
consequence of the action of the New Jersey Convention, and that all 
action should be postponed on the second until after the Special Coa- 
vention of the Diocese should have met and acted on the subject. 

A pamphlet has been issued by the clergy, setting forth the grievance 
of insufficient salaries. The average salary of the clergy is 450 dollars ; 
in Maryland not over 400 dollars, while the Washington clergy petition 
for an increase of 20 per cent. on their salaries of 1000 or 1200 dollars 
a year, found to be insufficient for their support. 

A meeting of “ Spiritualists” has lately been held at Worcester, 
United States, at which various revelations said to have been received 
from spirits,—that is, according to their doctrine, spiritualized bodies, 
-—-were detailed, and marriage was denounced as the root of all sin, 
folly, and suffering, and the great obstacle to the regeneration of the 
world. 

Mr. Mullen, a Roman Catholic priest, has published the following 
statistics in the ‘ Tablet,” showing the losses Popery has sustained in 
America :— 

‘The present population of the United States is about 25,000,000, 
and of these the Catholic Church claims only 1,980,000. Vrom the 
year 1825 to 1844, 1,250,000 left Ireland, 1,000,000 of whom came 
to America; the proportion of Catholics among them may be very 
fairly estimated at 800,000. Since that period to the present, the 
numbers who emigrated here from Ireland, at the lowest calculation, 
were 1,500,000; and taking the Catholics as above, we will have, in 
nine years, 1,200,000. A large number (say half a million) came 
from Germany, some from Italy, France, Belgium, and other countries, 
during the last ten years, half of whom were Catholics, say 250,000, 
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Twelve years ago America had a Catholic population (according to 
Dr. England, Bishop of Charlestown) of 1,200,000. Calculating the 
increase of this number by births at the very small number of 500,000, 
and adding for converts in the Jarger cities and towns 20,000, we will 
have the following total :— 
Catholic emigrants from the year 1825 to 1844 . 800,000 
Catholic emigrants from 1844 to 1852 . . . « 1,200,000 
Catholic emigrants from other countries . . . 250,000 
American Catholic population twelve years ago . 1,200,000 
Increase by births since . . . « « « »« « 600,000 
Pecmner OF CONUENE 6 SK ROR 20,000 
Number who ought to be Catholics . . . 3,970,000 
Number who are Catholics. . . . . 1,980,000 





Number lost to the Catholic Church - « 1,990,000 
Say, in round numbers, two millions !” 


AustraLasiA.—On Aug. 16, the Lord Bishop of Sydney bade fare- 
well to the clergy of Sydne y, and the members of the Church, previous 
to his departure for Engl: ind. 

Divine Service was celebrated in the Cathedral at ten o'clock in the 
morning, at which a large number of persons were present, and partook 
of the Holy Communion at the hands of the bishop, assisted by the 
Venerable Archdeacon of Cumberland, the Rev. R. Allwood, and the 
Rev. George King. 

After the service the congregation adjourned to St. Andrew’s school- 
room, in the Cathedral Close, for the purpose of receiving the bishop’s 
farewell address. 

The Bishop of Melbourne has, in an appendix to his Charge, published 
a statement of the qualifications in respect to knowledge which he will 
require of all candidates for ordination. ‘They are:— 

An accurate knowledge of the English Bible. 2. Ability to state 
and to prove the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, 3. A competent 
knowledge of the evidences of Christianity. 4. A familiar acquaintance 
with the Book of Common Prayer and the other formularies of our 
Church. 5. A knowledge of ecclesiastical history. 

With regard to the Fathers, and the Latin and Greek languages, the 
bishop states his reasons for not requiring a knowledge of them, the 
former, because a superficial acquaintance with them is likely to be 
prejudicial rather than beneficial ; the latter because Latin is no longer 
essential for holy orders, and because Greek, although valuable for 
reading the New ‘Testament in the original, is not indispensable. 

The following address from Bishop Short was read to the various 
congregations of the Church in Adelaide, and in other parts of the 
province, at Easter last. 

“Dear Brethren.—The Apostle Paul, writing to the Corinthian 
Church, says, ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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the Father of mercies and God of all comfort, who comforteth us in all 
our tribulation, that we may be able to comfort others with the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.’ The like reason have 
we so to bless God, even as the Apostle : for if our trials have abounded, 
so also have we been comforted of God under them, hy several circum- 
stances of encouragement, as well as by experience of the faith in his 
promises and providence, which faileth not. When, for example, it 
seemed good to the ‘powers that be,’ that all assistance from the 
State to the preaching of the gospel should cease ; and we were exhorted 
to trust in the divine institution of the Church for the maintenance of 
its own ministry, the ready zeal with which you responded to the call 
inspired a confident hope that in nothing we should come behind those 
who, for conscience sake, had trusted for their support to the liberality 
of their followers. We were farther comforted by the assembling of 
the Church, for taking counsel together, after the primitive example. 
You conferred with your bishop and clergy upon the measures best 
calculated to promote fellowship among its numerous but dispersed 
members; and gathering means for the extension and support of its 
ministry. Looking back upon those meetings, I cannot but take comfort 
in the wise, sober, and godly feeling which appeared to prevail in them, 
as well as in the earnest desire to work effectually for the maintenance 
of divine worship, in all such places as the services of our Church 
might be required. 

“In the midst, however, of our consultations, it pleased God to try 
our faith and patience very severely, by the sudden removal of a large 
portion of our population. If we had trusted in the arm of flesh, we 
should have been not only cast down, but in despair. Our God, 
however, is still a God of comfort in all our tribulation. He has bidden 
us cast all our care upon Him, for He hath said, ‘1 will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee.’ We trust, therefore, in the living God. Already 
the cloud which hung over our temporal prospects has begun to break. 
Numerous are the instances in which they whom God has prospered in 
digging gold out of the dust of the earth have been forward to obey 
the apostle’s precept, ‘owe no man any thing,’ and ‘render unto all their 
dues.’ And this assures us that if we faithfully sow unto God’s people 
spiritual things, we shall in due time reap of their carnal things. The 
ordinance of the Lord cannot fail. ‘They who preach the gospel shall 
live of the gospel.’ But trust in God’s providence must not supersede 
our use of means. It depends, therefore, upon you, brethren, to confirm 
this our assured reliance upon the word and will of God. 

“ After due and solemn consideration, your representatives, In con- 
ference assembled, have proposed the establishment of a General 
Pastoral Aid Fund, by the payment of one shilling each calendar 
month by all the members of our Church. From this general fund the 
thinly peopled and poorer districts are to receive aid in their endeavour 
to support their own clergyman, instead of each congregation limiting 
its sympathies and affections to itself, who. should then feel (as is our 
bounden duty) members one of another®#f*the body of Christ. The 
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strong and wealthy would bear the infirmities of the weak and needy, 
Christian charity, ‘ the very bond of peace and all virtues,’ would flourish 
amongst us; and the Churches, being at peace within themselves and 
with each other, and walking in the fear of the Lord, would be multi- 
plied. Shall these hopes, beloved brethren, be disappointed? Shall 
our love grow cold because many have departed for a season from 
amongst us? Shall the fruit of all our anxious deliberations and 
our prayers be frustrated, and, after we have willed, when the time to 
do has arrived shall be weighed in the balances and found wanting ? 
Better would it have been for us never to have devised liberal things, 
never to have purposed ‘to honour God with. the first fruits of our 
increase,’ than, after having been thus minded, to use lightness. Better 
far not to vow, than ‘ having vowed, not to pay.’ If there be in you, 
then, as I believe there is, ‘any comfort of love, any bowels and 
mercies,’ fulfil, I beseech you, that which your representatives have 
proposed; and set on foot a collection for ‘the elders and deacons that 
are among you,’ Let ‘them that serve well and labour in the word 
and ministry, be counted worthy of double honour,’ What man is 
there among you in this favoured land that cannot contribute one 
shilling each month to the general support of the ministers of religion ? 
It is not the tenth, but scarcely an eightieth part of a labouring man’s 
ordinary earnings, Let that collection be begun zealously ‘as unto 
God, and not unto man.’ Let not covetousness prove the curse of our 
Church, nor our riches be cankered by the idolatry of wealth! Be not 
ye partakers with other men’s sins. As in the Church of Corinth, why 
not lay up in store for charitable uses on the first day of the week, ‘the 
Lord’s Day,’ according ‘as God has prospered every man.’ This is 
the primitive ‘Christian way.’ It would be an offering to God, not a 
gathering by man; and thus every man who loved the Lord would be 
diligent gladly to give of the little which he possessed. No man, no 
congregation of men, can really be Christ's in whom the love of God is 
not shed abroad in the heart; and he who loves Him that begat will 
love also them that are begotten of Him. 

‘‘ Brethren, let me have this comfort of you; that as to will was 
present with you, so now to do may, through God’s grace, be present 
also. I beseech you to know them that are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you; and to esteem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake. Let your care of them flourish again, and while they 
watch for your souls as they that must give account, and give them- 
selves wholly to these things, do you provide for their temporal wants, 
that they may labour much in the Lord, and not be drawn aside by 
cares ar anxieties to worldly business, ‘Who feedeth the flock and 

eateth not of the milk of the flock ;’ even so the Christian Pastor is to 
be sustained by the free offering of the Lord’s people, even as the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and His Apostles, were ministered unto of 
the substance of them who believed on Him unto eternal life. Them 
that thus honour God, He will honour, and look whatsoever they do it 
shall prosper. 
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“Brethren, if ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them ; 
for godliness hath the promise of the life that now is, as well as of that 
which is tocome. Fare ye well in the Lord. 

‘From your faithful friend and Chief Pastor, 
“ Aucustus ApELatpE.” 

The “ ‘Tasmanian Chronicle” publishes some documents in connexion 
with the Colonial Church movement in that diocese. The bishop 
issued a circular letter “ inviting” the election of lay-delegates on the 
16th of June, to meet on the 23rd of the same month, in accordance 
with the following report of a committee, consisting of the Archdeacon 
of Hobart Town and the clergy of the district of Hobart, appointed 
at a general meeting of the clergy of the diocese, on the 28th of 
January, 1852 :— 

‘* For the purpose of considering by what plan the opinions of the 
lay-communicants of the Church might be best obtained upon the 
matters then brought before the clergy by the following words of a 
circular from the bishop :— 

‘“‘*T feel myself justified in requesting you to meet me, first, to 
consider how far you are prepared to adopt the general principle set 
forth in minute 3, of the conference at Sydney, that future synods 
and conventions, duly constituted, may be the means of settling many 
questions of great importance to the well-being of the Church; and, 
secondly, to adopt measures for obtaining, by representation, the 
opinions of the laity upon the same point,’ 


This committee considers :— 

© 1, That the opinions of the laity of the Church may be best ob- 
tained by a general meeting of lay-delegates, to be held in Hobart 
Town on a day to be named by the bishop. , 

“2, That such lay-delegates be communicants of the Church ; one 
to be elected from every parish or district being under the licensed 
charge of any one clergyman; such delegate being resident within the 
said parish or district. 

‘© 3, That the electors be male adults, resident within the parish or 
district which is to return the delegate, and declaring themselves to be 
members of the Church of England. 

“4, That such lay-delegates be chosen at a meeting of electors, held 
on a day to be fixed by the bishop, at some central place within the 
parish or district, the said meeting having been convened by the clergy- 
man by notice to his congregation or congregations during divine service 
on two several Sundays before the day of election, 

“5, That electors shall only be allowed to vote personally, 

(Signed) “ Firznersert A, Marriort, Chairman,” 

The Bishop of Tasmania having refused to receive or countersign 
testimonials as to soundness of doctrine from clergymen who had signed 
the “solemn Declaration of Ministers,” containing among others a 


denial of “ the authority of any Church or minister to prescribe to any - 


individual in matters of religion, in opposition to their own judgment ;” 
and having, likewise, refused admission to holy orders to candidates 
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denying the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, certain clergymen and 
laymen of the diocese formed a ‘Tasmania branch of the London Pro- 
testant Defence Association, and appointed a deputation, to wait upon 
the bishop, and demand of him to withdraw the condemnation of certain 
clergymen involved in the repudiation of their testimonials, to retract 
his resolution to refuse holy orders to persons not holding the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, and, moreover, to prohibit the use of Dr. 
Wordsworth’s ‘* Theophilus Anglicanus” at the college. The bishop 
declined to accede to these demands, in a lengthened reply, which he 
proposes to publish, and in the mean time he has published a letter 
briefly summing up the reasons of his refusal. 

The resolutions passed at the meeting of the Church Education 
Society (see ‘ Guardian,” Sept. 1) have ‘led to a further step on the 
part of Bishop Selwyn towards obtaining a constitution for the Church 
in the colony of New Zealand. His lordship has issued the following 
pastoral letter :— 

“St. John’s College, April 19, 1852. 

‘‘ My dear friends and brethren,—The reports which I have received 
from E ‘ngland, Sydney, Adelaide, Melbourne, and Tasmania, have con- 
vinced me that the time has come when it is my duty to press upon you 
the necessity of applying to the heads of the State and of the Church in 
England for authority to frame, under their sanction, such a form of 
constitution for our branch of the English Church, as may define the 
privileges and duties of all the members, whether clerical or lay, and 
secure to them a due participation in the management of its affairs. 

“The necessity of this measure arises mainly from two causes :— 

* First, that the Church in this colony is not established by law ; 
and, consequently, that a large portion of the ecclesiastical law of 
England is inapplicable to us. 

‘Secondly, that the Church in this colony is dependent mainly upon 
the voluntary contributions of its members. 

‘It would be impossible, within any reasonable compass, to trace 
out the necessary differences of system, resulting from these causes, 
which must exist between our colonial branch and the mother Church, 
as it is in England, established by law, and supported by permanent 
endowments. 

** We can scarcely expect that such a revision of the ecclesiastical 
law as would meet our wants will be undertaken in England ; because 
the Convocation of the clergy is no longer allowed to n reet for delibera- 
tion, and the British Parliament is no longer composed only of members 
of the Church. Our own colonial legislature, for the same reason, 
cannot be considered competent to enact laws for the government of the 
Church. 

“It follows, therefore, that we must either be content to have no 
laws to guide us, or that we must apply for the usual power granted to 
all incorporated bodies—to frame by-laws for ourselves in all such 
matters as relate to our own peculi: ir position ; ; reserving to Her 
Majesty and to the heads of the Church in England such rights and 
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powers as may be necessary to maintain the Queen's supremacy, and 
the unity and integrity of our Church. I therefore submit to you the 
following statement of a few fundamental principles which, with your 
approbation, might be made the basis of an application for a charter of hid 
incorporation to be granted to our branch of the English Church. It Lie 
would be reserved for the Convention itself to decide upon all the minor 
details of our Church constitution, so far as we may be left free to 
legislate for ourselves. 











“ Commending you to the guidance of Him who is able to give you ‘ 
a right judgment in all things, I remain, your affectionate friend and i 
pastor, “G, A, New Zearanp.” ii 
“General Principles proposed as the Basis of a Constitution of the ! 


Church in New Zealand, i 


“1. That the bishops, clergy, and laity shall be three distinct orders, 
the consent of all of which shall be necessary to all acts binding upon 
the Church at large. 

“2, Subject to the foregoing principle, that each order be at liberty i 
to conduct its deliberations separately, or to unite with the others, at its | 
own discretion. 

‘3, That provisionally, till a definition of Church membership shall 
have been agreed upon by a General Convention, every person shall be 
deemed a member of the Church of England who shall make a written 
declaration to that effect to the clergyman of his parish or district, 

4, That every adult Church member who shall have been duly 
registered be entitled to vote at the election of lay representatives to 
the first General Convention. 

“5, That it shall rest with the General Convention to decide how 
and by whom all patronage shall be exercised, and in what manner all 
persons holding Church offices shall be removable from the same; and 
also to fix the amount of all salaries, fees, and other allowances, 

“6, That it is necessary that the Church body, constituted as above, 
should be legally incorporated ; and that all sites of churches, burial- 

grounds, schools, and lands for endowment of the Church, &c., should 
be vested in the general incorporation. 

“7. That in order to maintain the Queen’s supremacy, and union 
with the mother Church, a draft of the constitution proposed for the 
Church in New Zealand be submitted to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and to the Archbishop of Canterbury, through 
the Metropolitan Bishop of Sydney; with a petition that Her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to direct the necessary steps to be taken, 
whether by Act of Parliament or by royal charter, to secure to our 
: branch of the English Church the liberty, within certain limits, of 
aming laws for its own government. 

“a g. That neither the doctrines nor the ritual of the Church of Eng- 
land, nor the authorized version of the Bible, shall in any way be subject 
to the decision of the General Convention. 

“9, That the Bishop of New Zealand be requested to embody the 
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above resolutions in the form of a petition, and to take such steps as 
may be necessary for carrying into effect the wishes of the memorialists.” 

The Rev. G. H. Nobbs, chaplain of Pitcairn’s Island, has been ad- 
mitted to priest’s orders, by the Lord Bishop of London, i in the parish 
church of Fulham. The Rev. R. G. Baker, vicar, took part in this 
solemn and interesting service. The Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A., pre- 
sented the rev. candidate to the bishop. The vessels for the Holy 
Communion, which were used for the first time, immediately after the 
ordination, were placed by Mr. Baker in Mr, Nobbs’s hands, for the 
church in Piteairn’s Island. 

“The eventful history of the ‘ Bounty,’ which led to the occupation of 
Pitcairn’s Island by part of the mutineers, with some men and women 
of Tahiti, in 1789, is well known. After a few years spent in violence 
and unbridled licence, the Tahitian men, and seven of the nine mutineers, 
including Fletcher Christian, the leader of the mutiny, came to an 
untimely end; one of the remaining two died of consumption; and, 
within ten years of their landing, “John Adams remained the single 
survivor of the men who had taken possession of the island. This 
remarkable man became impressed with the solemn responsibility of 
his position, when he found himself surrounded with a number of 
young persons, all children of the mutineers, between the ages of five 
and fifteen, ignorant of God, and likely, under the influence of their 
Tahitian mothers, to become idolaters. About the same time he be- 
thought him of the Bible, which had been much used by Christian, 
and also by Young in his last illness. On finding this, as well as a 
Prayer Book, which had also been saved from the ‘Bounty,’ he set 
himself to read their contents, which at first he was scarcely able to do 
from his imperfect scholarship. Still he persevered, so that he was 
shortly able to instruct the young people to read; and he became so 
impressed and imbued with the Gospel lessons of salvation, that he 
undertook the regular religious instruction of the inhabitants. From 
this time peace and contentment pervaded this small Christian commu- 
nity. Early in 1829 John Adams died, at the age of sixty-five years. 

Five months before his death, a young man, ‘moved with a desire of 
assisting him in his work, arrived in the island, and being kindly 
received by the inhabitants, was, immediately on the death of Adams, 
appointed to the office of schooliiaster and pastor. In these capacities, 
as well as that of their medical adviser. Mr. Nobbs has almost uninter- 
mittedly continued ever since among them. During that period, now 
between twenty-four and tw enty-five years, several ships have visited 
the island; and the accounts brought back by the visitors of the 
singular innocence and simplicity of manners that prevail among the 
inhabitants, have from time to time excited great interest in the public 


mind,” 
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Africa, Mr. W.D. Cooley on, 340; strange 
misconceptions about it, 341; journey 
of two Pombeiros to the Zambeze, 
342; their route, 343; the River Lu- 
lda the origin of the Congo, 344; the 
Muropie, or Sovereign of the Alda, 
345; Quigila, district of salt and cop- 
per mine, 346; Dr. Lucerda’s journey, 
347, 348; his death, 349; the Ca- 
zembe, 350; the snow mountain Kilf- 
ma Njaro, 351; the Lake Ngami, 352; 
the principal information collected in 
Mr. Cooley’s book, 353. 


Badger, Rev. G. P., his work on the 
Nestorians, 251. 

Bunsen, The Chevalier, his opinions, 239 ; 
he proves the so-called “ Philosophu- 
mena of Origen ”’ to be by Hippolytus, 
240; its bearing on the authenticity of 
the Gospel of St. John, 241; the his- 
tory of the Roman Church, 242; the 
life of Pope Callistus, 243; a favourer 
of the heresy of Noetus, 244; M. Bun- 
sen’s views on theological subjects, 245 ; 
his researches on the ancient Liturgies, 
246; the universal priesthood of Chris- 
tians as a leading dogma, 247; collec- 
tion of Liturgies, 248; Ritualists in 
England, 249; remarks on Mr. Pal- 
mer’s “ Origines Liturgice,” 250; and 
on Mr. Neale’s History of the “ Holy 
Oriental Church,” 251; M. Bunsen’s 
antiquarian researches on the Eucha- 
ristic Service, 252; comparison between 
the Alexandrian and Ethiopic Litur- 
gies, 253; the Liturgy of St. Mark, 
254; and the Abyssinian, 255, 256; 
its antiquity, 257; three texts of the 
Alexandrian Liturgy, 258; the Liturgy 
of St. James, 259; the Liturgy of An- 
tioch, 260; the parent of the Byzan- 








tine rites, 261; additional documents 
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on these, 262; the African Liturgies, 
263; the Roman Liturgy, 264; the 
Oblation Prayer, 265; notice of the 
liturgical labours of Chevalier Bunsen, 
266. 


Chants, The English Psalter adapted to 
the Ancient Ecclesiastical, 211. 
Church, the Government, and the Elections, 
the, 116; Lord Derby's government, 
117; the Oxford election, 118; the 
“‘Guardian’s” misrepresentations of a 
former article on Mr. Gladstone, 119, 
120; the separation of Church and 
State, 121; Mr. Keble’s defence of Mr, 
Gladstone, 122; not one “ Liberal 
Churchman” returned at the recent 
elections, 123, 124; quarrel amongst 
Irish members, 125; Irish elections, 
126; the “Catholic layman,” 127; 
clerical domination in the elections, 
128; Lord Derby called the author of 
the Six-mile Bridge massacre, 129; 
Archdeacon Stopford’s remark on the 
elections, 130; Mr. Lucas’ speech at 
Kells, 131; violation of oaths, 132, 
133; Convocation, 134; considerations 
on this subject suggested to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 135, 136; and 
to Lord Derby, 137, 138; as a Chris- 
tian statesman, 139; his speech on 
education, 140; hope and patience 
necessary in judging of statesmen, 141 ; 
the duty of a “ Christian statesman,” 
142; extract from the “ Scottish Eccle- 
siastical Journal” on this subject, 143, 


144; he should take the lead of the © 


High-Church party, 145. 


Confession and Absolution, a letter to the 


Dean of Exeter by the Bishop, 442; 

Mr. Prynne’s character and labours, 

443; the nature of the penance he is 

alleged to have imposed, . ; penances 
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recommended by our clergy different 
from Romish penances, 445. 


Convocation, 166; its constitution, 167; 
should include presbyters and laymen, 
168; but made subordinate to the au- 
thority of the Episcopate, 169; there- 
fore not to initiate measures themselves, 
170; the election of deputies, 171; 
Mr. Browne’s objection to the admis- 
sion of the laity, 172; controverted, 
173 ; evil consequence of this in the 
American Church, 174; popular elec- 
tions unnecessary, 175; method of 
election proposed, 176; the powers of 
the laity in Convocation, 177; select 
committees to be appointed, 178; the 
subjects of deliberation, 179; Arch- 
deacon Garbett’s Charge on this matter, 
180, 181; the restoration of Convoca- 
tion necessary, 182. 


Eardley, Sir Culling, letter from him on 
Protestantism in France, 217—220. 
Edge, Mr., his “ Vision of Peace,” 58; 

his Lines on Asceticism, 322. 
Evelyn, Alexander John, his poem of 
“ English Alice,” 196. 
Evening Classes, Metropolitan Society for, 
' the valuable services of this society and 
of its secretary, the Rev. C. Mackenzie, 


Fourth Sunday in Advent, Verses on the 
Collect for, 212. 


Horatian Criticism, by John Murray, M.A., 
147; the study of the Classics, 148; of 
Horace, 149; Pope’s paraphrase of 
Horace, 150; Pope’s character and 
genius, 151; Horace’s Satires, 152; 
his “ Apology to Augustus,” 153, 154; 
his ‘‘ Carmen Seculare,” 155 ; its irre- 
verence, 156, 157 ; his ‘‘ First Epistle 
to Mecenas,” 158; his ‘‘De Arte 
Poetica,” 159; his verses on Virgil’s 
departure, 160; Horace not a great 
poet, 161; his introduction of the lyric 

: measure into Latin, 162; the causes of 

: mr 163; Horace as a school-book, 
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Irish Church, the, 369; Serjeant Shee’s 
} admissions respecting the Protestant 
: Churches in Ireland, 370; astonishing 
that he can fraternize with Mr. Lucas, 
371; the injustice of his proposed 
arrangements, 372; Dr. Wordsworth’s 
Sermons on the Irish Church, 373; 
show which is the ancient Catholic 
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Church of Ireland, 374; the creed of 
St. Patrick, 375; his independence of 
Rome, 376; Ireland in the ninth cen- 
tury, 377; we are not indebted for 
Magna Charta to Romanists, 378; 
the fruits of Roman ascendency in Ire- 
land, 379; the regularity and order of 
the Irish Reformation, 380; Romanism 
usurping and schismatic, 381; Sir 
Francis Head’s visit to an infant School, 
382, 383; to the College of Maynooth, 
384, 385; rules for admission, 386; 
extract from one of their books of devo- 
tion, 387; their daily routine, 388; 
the degraded condition of the Irish 
people, 389; caused by the enormous 
power of the priesthood, 390, 391; 
their conduct at the recent elections, 
392; various instances given, 393 ; 
they exhort to murder and force of 
arms, 394; the practical results of 
their preaching, 395, 396 ; should deter 
any thought of appropriating the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church to them, 
397 ; Sir Francis Head’s appeal to the 
priests, 398; his description of the 
failure of Mr. Pitt’s project, 399; yet, 
strangely, he advocates a continuance 
of the grant to Maynooth, 400; strong 
objections to this, as well as to sending 
an ambassador to Rome, 401; Ser- 
jeant Shee’s statistics worthless, 402; 
Archdeacon Stopford remarks on his 
position, 403; and exposes his falla- 
cies, 404; on certain clerical incomes, 
405 ; the living of Kells, 406 ; enormous 
blunders in his figures, 407; his asser- 
tion, that archdeacons have no duties, 
408; the gross injustice of his proposal 
for providing a ‘‘surplus fund,” 409, 
410; his idea that the Church is the 
cause of all difficulties, amusingly an- 
swered, 410; which of the two com- 
munions is schismatic, 412; the title 
to Irish Church property, 413; vested 
in the legitimate successors of the first 
bishops, 414; objections answered, 415 ; 
the facts of the case, 416; the union 
of the Churches dates from a.p. 1172, 
417; increased endowment strangely 
asked, when numbers are leaving Ro- 
manism, 418, 419; two millions have 
become Protestants, 420; the Irish 
Church Missions, 421 ; carried on with 
the concurrence of the bishops, 422, 
423; no cause for distrust of their 
operations, 424, 


Italian Schools, the Philosophy of the, 


by Ausonio Franchi, 454; Christianity 
and the system of the Church upheld 
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equally and on the same authority, 
455; Franchi’s account of his early 
piety, 456; the first infusion of doubts 
into his heart, 457; philosophy no 
longer possible in Italy, 458, 459; 
Christianity and the Church no hold 
on the hearts of the people, 460; see 
the examples of Piedmont and Rome, 
461; Italy no longer Catholic, 462; 
nor disposed to become Protestant, 463. 


Kingsley, Rev. Charles, a Christian So- 
cialist, 267; his Sermons on “ Religion 
not Godliness,” 268; on ‘ The King 
of the Earth,” 269; Mr. K.’s views on 
Christ’s second advent, 270—272; on 
the universal Kingship of Christ, 273; 
defectiveness and partiality of his 
teaching, 274; a warning urged on 
him, 275, 276; his Sermon on Holy 
Scripture, 277; vague and crude no- 
tions on the interpretation of Scripture, 
278; Sermon on Christmas, 279; on 
Good Friday, 280: the crucified Christ, 
a King, 281; a startling statement, 
282; full of misplaced comfort, 283; 
Sermon on Easter-day, 284; Anti- 
nomianism of its teaching, 285; a bas- 
tard charity the fashion of these days, 
286; comparison of Dr. Hook’steaching, 
287; Sermon on the Holy Eucharist, 
288; the teaching and doing recom- 
mended, 289, 290. 


Lincoln, History of the Bishopric of, 192 ; 
curious discovery of an ancient geo- 
logical museum in one of the Hebrides, 
193. 

London City Mission; the faults of its 
emissaries, 29, 30. 


Macaulay, Mr.; his Lays of Rome, 162. 
Mayhew, Mr. Henry; his work on Lon- 
don Labour and the London Poor, 1. 
Milton Davenant, by the Rev. James Ban- 
dinel, 317; a severe castigation of all 
Romanizing, 318; asceticism, 319 ; 
lines from “ the Baptistery” on this 
subject, 320; and Dr. Pusey’s views, 
321; lines from Montgomery’s “ Chris- 
tian Life,” 322; and from Mr. Edge’s 
‘* Vision of Peace,” 323; apostasy 
would seem impossible in a saint, 324 ; 
a morbid asceticism a great cause of 
apostasy, 325; Mr. Bandinel as an 
author, 326; graphic description of 
various clerical characters, 327—329 ; 
spiritual direction, 330; Romanizing, 
331; the Jesuit Pym, 332; death- 
scene of the Rev. Walpole Snoreham, 
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333; Lord Ducandraque, 334; defects 
in Mr. Bandinel’s work, 885; extract 
on enjoyment and duties, 386; short 
extracts, 337-—339. 
Missions of the English Church, 954; 
various Missionary Societies, 8355; the 
Rev, W. A. B. Johnson, 356; sent as 
a schoolmaster to Sierra Leone, $57; 
the marvellous effects of his teaching as 
a missionary, 358; his life at Regent's 
Town, 359; Easter, 1817, with his 
people, 360; excessive manifestations 
of feeling, 361; its dangers shown in a 
letter from the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, 362; the testimony of other 
missionaries to the state of Regent's 
Town, 363; Mr. Johnson's attachment 
to the Liturgy, 364; his need of assist- 
ance, 365; he embarks for England, 
366; and dies on the voyage, 367 ; 
general remarks on his character, 368. 
Montgomery, the Rev. Robert, his Lines of 
Asceticism from the “Christian Life,” 
322; his “Hero’s Funeral,” 480; the 
procession, 43] ; Wellington the “‘ per- 
fect model of an Englishman,” 432. 


Neale, Mr., his History of the Holy Ori- 
ental Church, 251. 


Palmer, Rev. Mr., the Chevalier Bun- 
sen’s Criticisms on his “ Origines Li- 
turgice,” 249-251. 

Parochial Visitation, 1; the homes of 
the poor, 2; their many miseries, 
3; and need of some enjoyment, 
4; call for charity in judging, 5; and 
relieving them, 6; and cheerful sym- 
pathy, 7; the clergy should act as 
almoners, 8; opening « path for spi- 
ritual influence, 9, 10; the need of 
special services for the poor, 11; like 
those provided for the Romanists, 12; 
the formal separation of the sexes in 
church not advocated, 13, 14; and 
pews should be let for only two ser- 
vices, 15; hindrances among the poor 
to church attendance, 16; lay visitors, 
17; an assistance, but not.a substitute 
for the clergy, 18; a clerical day of 
visiting described, 19; rough  recep- 
tions often changed to kindly partings, 
20; kind words for the children, 21; 
modes of dealing with Romanists and 
Dissenters, 22, 23 ; the case of a young 
widow, 24; of a dying boy, 25; and of 
a poor Frenchman, 26, 27 ; relief not 
to be given without visiting, 28; the 
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inmates of a London court, 29; the 
London City Missionaries, 30 ; various 
cases of poor families described, 31, 
32; the virtues of the poor, 33; even- 
ing classes and lectures recommended, 
34; and a popular Church newspaper, 
35; the purses of the laity a necessary 
assistance, 36; but love alone can ef- 
fect the moral miracle desired, 37. 

Penny Post, the, 184; Romanizing pe- 
riodicals, 185; of which number is the 
** Penny Post,” 186; see the notice of 
St. Giles, 187; injudicious selection of 
a tract of the Rev. H. Newland, 188; 
the “ Heart-Stone,” 189; and “ Gold- 
smith Eligius,” 190; all giving much 
subjects for regret, 191. 

Pusey, Rev. Dr., his Letters to the Earl 
of Shaftesbury and Sir John Romilly, 
199 ; his views on asceticism, 321. 


Ragged School Churches, the establishment 
oo advocated by the Rev. W. E. Ri- 
chardson, 435 ; tried with good success 
at Northampton, 436. 

Regia Natalitia; a Poem, by John Mur- 
ray, M.A., 147. 

Romanism an apostate Church, by Non- 
Clericus, 448; extracts from the “Ram- 
bler” on the crusade commenced by it 
against the Church, 449. 

Rule of the Church, the, a Law to all her 
Members, by Rev. J. Christie, 439; 
her voice to be obeyed in all things, 
small and great, 440; a notion founded 
on a mistaken view, 441. 


** Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal,’ extract 
from the, on the duties of a Christian 
statesman, 143, 144. 

Scripture Readers’ Society, the Church of 
England, a society doing much good, 


Spain, the practical Working of the Church 
in, 56; the Rev. James Meyrick’s in- 
spection of it, 57; disappointments felt 
by apostates to Rome, 58; causes of 
their defection, 59; the cathedral at 
Malaga, 60; religious state of the peo- 
ple, 61; worship of the blessed Virgin, 
62, 63; as popularly taught, 64; a 
sermon at Seville on this subject, 65; 
the testimony of a Mahomedan on this 
subject, 66; fearful instance of Mari- 
olatry at Grenada, 67 ; image-worship, 
68; strictures on defection from our 
Church, 69, 70; the Esparteran 


“ Hampden case,” 71—75; burials of 
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the poor, 76; the Casa de Mendicidad, 
77, 78; various evils in the Church of 
Spain, 79. 

St. Bernard, Life and Times of, by Dr. 
Augustus Neander, 291; he founds 
the Abbey of Clairvaux, 292; his in- 
struction sought by numbers, 293; 
persecuted by Louis VI., 294; his part 
in settling the contest of the rival 
popes, 295; his successful menaces 
against William IX. of Aquitaine, 296; 
he reproves Abelard, 297; his letter 
on the elevation of one of his monks to 
the papal crown, 298; Bernard’s re- 
gulations for the German Church, 299; 
his “season of misfortunes,” 300; his 
death, 301; the general fever of con- 
ventual devotion, 302; its effect upon 
Bernard, 303 ; his disposition and per- 
sonal appearance, 304; Abbot Haimo’s 
account of the building of a monastery, 
305; St. Bernard the reality without 
the name of power, 306; simplicity of 
his habits, 307 ; his contests and con- 
troversies, 308; a great peacemaker, 
309; his resignation of power, 310; 
his feelings on the election of Pope 
Eugenius, 311; and advice to him, 
312; he exhorts the Emperor Conrad 
to fight for the Pope, 313; his Book 
of Considerations, 314; general review 
of his character, 315. 

St. John the Evangelist’s Day, verses on, 
212. 


Talfourd, Sir T. N., the eleventh edition 
of his dramatic works, 445; lines on 
the character of Ion, 446; his delight- 
ful vacation rambles, 447; his abhor- 
rence of Lord Byron, 448. 

Tennyson, Alfred, the poet of the age, 
425 ; his Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington, 426; reply to one line 
in it, 427; Wellington as a statesman, 
428. 

Thoughts in Past Years, the sixth edition 
of, 452; lines on dallying with sin, 
453; and on the silkworm, 454. 

Tyler, the Rev. J. Endell, his Sermons 
and Address, 38; his exposition of 
1 Cor. xv. 22. 39; on the intermediate 
state, 40; extract from “ Yeast” on 
this subject, 41, 42; future retribution, 
43; Fuller’s thoughts on this, 44; our 
Lord’s second advent, 45; the Burial 
Service, 46, 47; altered in the Ame- 
rican Service, 48; objections answered, 
49; prayer for the dead, 50; Mr. Ty- 
ler’s address to his parishioners, 51 ; 
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- on the insulation of death, 52; he ex- 
horts to entire abstinence from contro- 
versy, 53; an exception proposed to 
this rule, 54, 55. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, by Mrs. Stowe, 80; 
slavery inconsistent with Christianity, 
81, 82; Mrs. Stowe as an authoress, 
83; the opening chapter of her work, 
84—88; the slave-dealer, 89; the 
brighter side of the picture, 90; the 
history of George Harris, 91, 92; his 
wife’s remonstrances with him, 93— 
95; similarity between the Irish and 
negro character, 96; the Methodist 
meeting at Uncle Tom’s, 97; “ Evan- 
geline,” 98; her father’s house, 99; a 
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conversation on slavery, 100—102; 
evil in its essence, and not only abuse, 
103; Evangeline’s death, 104—112; 
Tom’s sufferings and death, 113; ne- 
gro emancipation, 114, 115. 


Visiting and Relief Association, the Me- 


tropolitan, a most valuable institution, 
18, 


Williams, Rev. Isaac, Lines from his 


“ Baptistery” on Rome, 320. 


Yeast,” a Problem, extract from it, on 


the intermediate state, 41, 
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